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preface: 



The workshop on the admission and academic placement of students from the 
Caribbean area was held in Santo Domingo, the Dominican Republic, from December 
^ - 16, 1972. The workshop was sponsored by the American Association of Colle- 
giate Registrars and Admissions Officers (AACRAO) and the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA). Two previous workshops have been held on 
Latin American countries, three workshops on Asian and Pacific countries and one 
workshop on Germany. 

There were eighteen participants selected for the Caribbean meeting, repre- 
senting both AACRAO and kAFSA constituencies. All of them have a major concern 
for the admission of foreign students at their institutions and all the.institu- • 
tions represented have a significant number of Caribbean students. 

As each country was studied, the resource person or persons presented the 
historical and educational background as well as a description of the educational 
system today. This was followed by an analysis of actual admissions applications 
and credentials from that area. Each participant was assigned to a study group 
for a given area. This group was responsible for presenting recommendations 
regarding the admission and academic placement of students from that area to 
U.S. colleges and universities. Finally, these recommendations were discussed 
and approved by the entire group of participants. 

The placement recommendations in the report are based upon an analysis of 
the materials presented by the resource persons combined with the participants' 
experience related to the performance of students from each of these areas. This 
combination resulted in this final report, which is presented to the admissions 
community as a guide. It should be interpreted in that light* ft is understood 
that any additional experience a given institution has with students from this 
area of the world should also be brought to bear on any admissions decision. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The writing of this report began in Santo Domingo in December 1972, when 
the area work groups gathered together with the resource persons to produce an 
initial draft. After the U.S. resource persons returned home, they prepared a 
second draft which was then presented to the editor for corrections and editing. 
Thus, each section is the culmination of a group effort. The area assignments 
are indicated in the list of staff, participants and observers. 

Although an attempt has been made to conform to a consistent outline, each 
area holds something unique about it and therefore there are some variations. 
However, to facilitate the use of this report, they have been kept to a minimiam. 
There is no educational diagram -^or the- British patterned educational system, 
due to its extreme complexity. However, since this is such a lengthy section, 
a special outline has been prepared. It was also felt unnecessary to include 
educational diagrams for Puerto Rico and the U.S. Virgin Islands, as they follow 
the U.S. system of education. In the latter two areas, the Special Characteris- 
tics section is of utmost importance. 
/ 

This is the first workshop report to contain an introductory overview of the 
area of concentration and we are grateful to Gordon Lewis for summarizing so well 
the salient points he made as the keynote speaker in Santo Domingo. This over- 
view is well worth the reader's time and should not be overlooked. 

Most of the key people who contributed to the success of the workshop, and 
therefore^ this report, have been acknowledged by Cassandra A. Pyle, the workshop 
director. The editor is exceedingly grateful for the steady support and reassur- 
ance she has provided throughout the preparation of this report. Special thanks 
also go tc Adolfo Fortier for his continued assistance as our liaison in San Jioan 
and finally to the North- South Center in San Juan for publishing this report as 
its contribution to a better understanding of education in the Caribbean, , 



Cynthia Fish, 
Editor 
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GENERAL ADMISSION AND ACADEMIC PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 

Although the diversity of educational systems in the Caribbean does not lend 
itself to general admission and placement recGinmendations for the entire area, 
there are some ba^iic guidelines, which are included here by the workshop director, 
for considering any foreign application* 

1. A preliminary application form can be helpful in providing an initial screen- 
ing before a complete application is made, saving both the applicant and the 
institution a good deal of time and trouble. A detailed chronological account 
of the applicant's educational background (commonly referred to as "Summary of 
Your Educational Experiences by Years") will enable- the admissions officer to be 
sure that all credentials are included with the application and will also facil- 
itate a thorough analysis. Bo1^h forms are strongly recommended. 

One sample of a preliminary application form can be obtained from the Institute 
of International Education, 809 United Nations Plaza, New York, New York 10017. 
A suggested sample for an educational ladder is available from NAFSA, 1860 19th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, at a charge of ten cents. Bulk orders of 
the latter form are not available. 

2. When determining financial need and financial resources, institutions should 
consider using the "Financial Aid Application for Students from Foreign Countries" 
and the "Declaration and Certification of Finances", developed by the College 
Scholarship Service ( CSS) of the College Entrance Examination Board. The forms 
may be ordered from CSS, c/o Educational Testing Service, Princeton, New Jersey 
08540. 

Whether these forms or others of an institution's- own design are used, it is 
extremely important that some instr*ument be used to clari:fy and confirm that a 
student has sufficient means to cover his educational expenses. 

3. Specific recommendations about the use of TOEFL (Test of English as a Foreign 
Language), objective tests (i.e. SAT and GRE), the use of a syllabus in evaluat- 
ing candidates and recommexKiations about advanced standing are found in each 
country section. 

4. The development of Country Files for each of the countries or areas covered 
by this report, as well as for other coimtries, is recommended. This system of 
filing provides a means of storing sample documents lAich may be helpful for 
evaluating future applications. It also regularizes the collection of informa- 
tion about the many educational developments jji a country. The NAFSA Newsletter 
is an example of one source of current items relating to educational developments. 

5. Performance studies of a given group of students at your own institutions 
provide another important and helpful source of information for evaluation. Such 
studies will also help determine the feasibility of the present admissions cri- 
teria — irfiether they should be raised, lowered, or changed in some other fashion. 
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BACKGROUND PICTFJRE TO 



THE CARIBBEAN AREA 



Gordon K. Lewis 



The modern Caribbean area is marked by a number of cardinal features that 
give it its unique and fascinating character. It is, to begin with, a racially 
and ethnically mixed society composed of a remarkable variety of different 
peoples: blacks, creole whites. East Indians, Javanese, Syrians, Chinese, all 
created, historically, out of the melt^Ing pot of the region. The blacks, of 
course — the majority group in societies like Haiti, Jamaica, and the Leeward 
and Windward Islands — are the descendants of the 10 million slaves or more who, 
during the four hundred years of the classic slave-based plantation sugar 
economy, were transported by means of the Middle Passage to the islands by the 
European metropolitan powers and local plantocracy. The East Indians — mainly 
grouped in Surinam, Guyana, and Trinidad — are the descendants of the Asiatic 
indentured laborers who were imported, after slavery emancipation in the 19th 
century, as a new free labor arnry to replace the slave person. The brown, 
mulatto groups — very evident, for example, in the Dominican Republic — are 
descendants of the 'free coloreds' , the a^^AOnc/tcA, that is, the light- :?;clnned 
middle class groups who emerged during the slave period as a result of coatinuous 
miscegenation between white master and black slave. The end-result af all this, 
then, is that most of tW regional societies are composed of a muJLti-layered 
pigmentocracy , the various groups of which, in Furnivall's phrase, mix but do not 
combine. This creates the major problem of nation-building f^^ip most Caribbean 
societies — how to replace the divided loyalties of * their ^^.opulations with a 
sense of common citizenship. Thus, to take examples ovCiff, the bthil class of 
white planter families in Martinique still look to Paris, the more- socially 
conservative groups in Puerto Rico look to the Uniced States, the negro creole 
groups y as the new Black Pov^er . movement shows, look to Africa, all thus perpet- 
uating a colonial mentality which prefers $^i>zial values of the respective 
metropolitan society to the despised valVt^^M i^f the local homeland. 

The second feature of Caribbean s^<^>iety emerges, in part, out of this. That 
is the problem of race relations; or, more correctly speaking, shade relations. 
For whereas in North American society, one drop of negro blood makes a person 
black, in Caribbean society m» &^op Of white blood makes a person white. This 
is the concept of social coloi?^ In North American society, to put it in a dif- 
ferent vay, money talks; in Caribbean society money whitens. This is why it is 
misleading to 'apply the North American racial class if icatory system to the Carib- 
bean. This produces shade jealousies and rivalries; marriage habits are based 



on the premise that ^tou must marry a lighter-skinned partner; as the phrase goes, 
putting some creer. In the coffee. That these societies, then, evince a racial 
harmony is patently a legend., There is, rather, a morbid preoccupation with 
skin color, which becomes a f)rivate obsession and a public secret. This is the 
well-known ^wiiite bias' of Caribbean society. To all this there must be added 
in turn the conflict of social classes, the struggle between the 'haves' and 
'have nots' of each society. In brief, most of the regional societies are doubly 
^ divided: first, vertically divided between different athnic-racial groups, 
secondly, horizontally divided between different social classes. The twin prop- 
erties of race and cla^s, frequently interweaving with each other, are thus the 
key elements that have to be taken into account when the outsider seeks to fully 
understand the total Caribbean society. 

The third feature of the region relates to its economic structure. Whether 
a society is politically independent — like Jamaica or the Dominican Republic — 
or still constitutionally dependent on a major outside power — like Puerto Rico 
and the U.S. Virgin Islands — it still remains dependent, in a form of economic 
neocolonialism, on the North Atlantic-West European capitalist world superstruc- 
ture of trade and commerce. So, while the political face, so to say, is black, 
the economic face is white in the region. The major natural resources — sugar, 
oil, petro-chemicals , bauxite — are owned and operated by the mammoth multi- 
national corporations, who repatriate their profits to their metropolitan head- 
quarters. Banks, insurance companies, housing syndicates, tourist hotels, real- 
estate development companies — most of them are expatriate owned. From this 
perspective, there is no real ruling class in the islands, despite the fact that 
Prime Ministers, Presidents, national legislatures, and political parties are 
all local and Caribbean in character. There are only client ruling classes, 
forced to deal with the big corporations like XTT of the industrial developed 
countries, and make the best deal that they can in a situation in which they 
have very little effective bargaining power. The old chattel slavery is thus 
dead. But it has been replaced by a new, modern, sophisticated slavery in which 
economic 'development' merely means the control of the private sector by outside 
cori,.orai:ions that are capital-intensive rather than labor-intensive, so that they 
do little to help in the really crucial economic problem of the dependent soci- 
eties J which is that of persistent mass poverty accompanied by explosive rates 
of population expansion* 

One consequence of this is that the local economies are forced, in effect, 
to export their unemployment problem. This produces the vast exodus of the 
Caribbean unemployed, first to their local over-urbanized centers like Kingston 
and San Juan, and then to the metropolitan industrial centers, where ^hey con- 
stitute a new modern lumptnpKoteXcUUXXt ^ doing the dirty work and the menial jobs 
of the developed countries. That is the story of the Puerto Rican in New York, 
of the French Antillean in the shanty towns of Paris, of the English West Indian 
migrant in Britain. 

This leads, finally, to the political aspect of the Caribbean. The basic, 
elemental problem of all Caribbean political leaderships is: what shall be our 
attitude to the United States? The answers run the complete gamut of responses. 
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There is the Cuban Revolution, which sees it all as an open conflict ^ no holds:^ 
barred, between Caribbean revolutionary consciousness and the world-wide ^imper 
ialism of Washington, There is the response of all of the anti-^Balaguer pro- 
gressive parties in the Dominican Republic which, remembering the American 
military intervention of 1965, entertain a profouiid distrust, even a violent 
hatred, of the MKtzamQAicano . There is the leading Puerto Rican elements who 
still retain faith in the liberal, px^'ogressive elements of American society to 
work out a genuine relationship of mutual association between both sides. There 
are governments, like those of independent Guyana, that have adopted a new foreig:- 
■clicy of looking for new friends in the Third World, including Latin America, 
.'rere are governments, again, like that of the U.S. Virgin Islands, that still 
surfer from the classic Washington psycho -::omplex, that is, of still looking to 
Washington, and especially Congress, to solve every problem for them. In the 
light of all this, it is palpably evident that the dream of Caribbean statesmen 
and thinkers , stretching over the last century from Marti in Cuba and de Hostos 
in Puerto Rico, to Dr. Eric Williams of Trinidad today, of a united Caribbean 
federal Community, faces tremendous problems of barriers of language, different 
island cultures and different politico-constitutional status, before it can 
become a viable reality. But it ii,, nonetheless, the moving force of moci-ern 
Caribbean politics; and one day the United States will have to come to terms 
with its demands. 

What, finally, does all this mean for the individual North American ^vno comes 
to the region? It means, ideally, that he must come, not as the ugly American, 
but as the liberal American in the full sense of that term. He must not come as 
the cretinous tourist, expecting to meet the idyllic 'islands in the sun' of the 
mendacious professional toiirist advertising literature. He must not cot^.t is the 
business investor, with an eye on making a quick profit. He must come, rather, 
as the genuinely curious visitor, ready to understand the region, not on his 
terms 5 but on the terms of the Caribbean peoples themselves, their values, their 
outlook, their aspirations. He must attempt to make a distinction between the 
legitimate interests of the United States, and its illegitimate interests, the 
latter constituting the sad history of Manifest Destiny, the "big stick", and 
Dollar Diplomacy, along with their accompanying element of American white racism. 
If he does that, he will come to understand the wise observation of Oviedo, one 
of the foremost Spanish conquistador-historians of the New World in the 16th 
century, who said that "He who would possess the wealth of the Indies must first 
have the wealth of the Indies in his own heart". That, on any showing, is the 
indispensable beginning of a new era of peaceful co- existence between the United 
States and the Caribbean. 
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THE BRITISH PATTERNED CARIBBEAN 



II BACKGROUND 

The British patterned Caribbean countries and islands are the most widely spread 
of any of the European-affiliated territories, including as they do the southern- 
nost, western-most ^ and northern-most points of the area. They include the inde- 
'endent nations of Guyana, Jamaica, Trinidad and Tobago, and Barbados, all former- 
ly British colonies, and the following, still tied to the United Kingdom under 
varying arrangements: Belize (British Honduras), the Cayman Islands, the Grand 
"JX'kn and Caicos Islands, the Bahamas, Bermuda, the British Virgin Islands, St. 
*tts-Nevis and Anguilla, Antigua, Monserrat, Dominica, St. Lucia, St. Vincent 
md Grenada. All are islands except Guyana (South America) and Belize (Central 
vmerica). ' 

ih-'y have a history of European use over the past UOO years and more, often as 

i prizes in colonial wars involving Great Britain, France, Spain, and the 
Netherlands • Most have had a plantation economy from the earliest settlement 
i>y Europeans, an economy based on slavery, indentured imnigrantst and the cheap 
I^bor of free men. Most inhabitants are tiie descendants of slaves V although 
'ityana (and to a lesser extent Trinidad) have sizable populations %fho are desoen- 
iant3 of indentured Asian laborers and other immigrants. Although there has 
been protest and revolutionary activity, especially during the 1930 the ter«* 
i^ltories have moved relatively peacefully » if slowly » toward political indepen* 
dence or self-governing status throughout the 20th century and have not e3cper«* 
ienced revolutionary or dictatorial governiftents. 

The political pattern » as In education and to a :tertaiii extent eoclal arringemsnte» 
has been that of the United Kii^dom. tkmmrmtt •conomic independence is still far 
from a reality^ moet iadumtry and major businees beiof still in the hands of ex» 

p striates. 

ihe ijlands face the cn—on developaent prol^lem of overpop t ilatioo and acmroity 
of navoral reeoiircee» idiile the mainland oountriee of Guyana and Belise (British 
Hondu^ai) have greatmr natorai reeources but are wbort on the means to develop 
them. As is the cmso in Mny developing countriam* nil the territories hanre 
the apparontly oootradictory problsas of producing more persons vi^ moderate 
education than the eoonoHjr of the oountry can absorb but not enoufh with grester 
education to ks^ pmee with the manpower needs of developing technologticml soei<» 
eties. The educationaJ> systsms aro under trsnsndous strain tod^ to mset the 
requirements of educational dsvslopmsnt in both academic armss and in tsehnical 
fields. To compound ths problem they are locked into an Imported eAicational 
systsm belonging to a hl^ly developod modmm state* the United Kinffdom. In 
shorts the educational system is in nsoy respscts insppropriste* 

Giqrsna is an exai^^ie of a country mith gmst educational problsiis uhich is movii^ 
rapidly to solve them on its oim tervs« A uhite p^er from th# Minister of Edu* 
cation in 1966, first having outlined the deterioratiom ^ the qrmtem through 
increases in the student population bs y omd ths physical o^Mity of the nation 
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to deal with them said, "The aim of the government's educational policy is to 
produce, in the shortest time possible, Guyanese with adequate skills to meet 
our needs and, at the same time, to broaden the scope and to change the content 
of the curriculum to provide for the total development of each child". 

One outgrowth of the government's policy has been the establishment of "multi- 
lateral" schools which offer not only traditional academic work but also programs 
in agriculttire, industry, comroerce and trades. As the Minister of Education 
explains, "One of the evils of the British colonialism which Guyana inherited 
was an educational system which took no account of national goals but rather 
moulded the attitudes and aspirations of the child for European standards and 
European things. While children were being taught English literature, English 
history, ?5cripture, and so on, the country suffered from a famine of technicians, 
tradesmen, engineers... 

A glance at the curriculum reflects the strategy of the (multi-lateral school) 
system. Graduates of secondary schools, influenced by the siibjects which they 
are taught — English literature, English history, scripture, Latin, etc. — 
create a denax^ for * white-collar* jobs which the present stage of the econony 
is unable to provide. The bias creates & psychological barrier against pursuing 
professions like farming, plumbing, carpentry, handicraft, and many other self- 
employed jobs which exist and which could serve to increase the national pro- 
duction and erase unee^loyaent." 



Ill EDUCATIONAL SYSTEH TODAY 

A. Overview. The literacy rate in the British patterned Caribbean Is quite 
hlfh by the sttnoards of developing countries* ranging frott Ml In Barbados to 
•0% alaewhere. A large paroantage of the population has had at least sqm school- 
ing. The percentage of the population ttlth prlaary aducatlon raagM from 
about 70% In 6t. Lucia to In St. Kltts-Nevla. aocordli^i to InforMtlon In 
the 1970 cenaua. The percentageo for the larger lalands are Jaaalca (7<i.H), 
Trinidad and Tobago (72.9)» and jgbedog (•0.2). Il on a v e r > the pyramid of oppor* 
tunlty nirrows aharply going 19 the eduoatlonal laddw^ and aeooodary-achool 
leavers with school certlfloatee rapraaent only 9% In aU the Islands togatter. 
Only ona half of one par oent have unlrsralty education. 

Suoh a botton-haavy adueatlooal situation can areata probli In and of lt<* 
aalf t an abuwiance of paopla educated Juat enough not to naat to work tha land 
or la *^enlsP Joba, but without enough education to q;ualify f» clerical and 
technical poaltlons. The raault la high unsaployMnt and eslp^tlM. In such 
a sltiaatlon» there develops grMt preaaure from tiha bottos for sKpaaalon of* 
eduoatlonal o pport u nity at the top. Contlnuoua aapanalon of aducatlon la» In 
fact* tha rule for the Brltlah patterned Carlbbaaat particularly la technical 
and tradea flalda. 

BAioatlonal ayateM ba a ed on tha Brltlah pattern do not lead thsnaelVM 
readily to charting oi" eduoatlonal laddere beoauae of the overlap of function, 
aga» and aiAjeet utter In aehoola and because ot tha fact that noat acadanlc 
q^aiif loatlona are available to peraona through aKtaroal aasslnatlooa rsigardlaaa 
cf thalr ^iht ffs t t^*^! background. 
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Therefore, admissions officers in the U«S.A. should examine the credentials of 
applicants without regard to the Institution in irhich the applicant studied. 
(It Is for this reason that an educatioxua chart has not been designed for this 
section of the report • ) 

The magnitude of the educational problems In the Caribbean Is so great and 
the means of meeting them so varied that it is Impossible in this section of 
the report to cover ever^hlng or to take note of every variance from coxintry to 
country. Therefore » the report covers mainly those aspects cf education that 
are common to all and takes Into account only those major differences that cannot 
be left unstated. There Is not enough space to devote to all the institutions » 
80 In some cases rnly representative examples have been discussed » especially in 
the section on poi^t-secoxKlary education. Where individual institutions are con- 
cerned » the U.S. admissions officer is advised to use this x^port only as a guide 
and to take advantage of the information that is made available by the schools 

themselves and by the ministries cf education. 

I 

B. Pre-Primar y> Compulsory and free education begins at age five. Kinder- 
gar ten and early" chTldhood education is generally supplied in Independent schools; 
Sioirevert there is a small number of government-operated early-childhood schools. 

C. Primary. Primary education lasts six years. Schools are sometimes di- 
vided into infant and junior departments i the infant department includes children 
ages 5 to 7 and the junior department ages 8 to U or 12. Both departments may 
be offered in the same building. 

At the end of the sixth year, students sit for the Common Entrance Examina- 
tion, generally referred to as the '^ll^plus" examinatlcms . The results of 
these exau can determine the futtire of the children # since the most successful 
students are offered places in the free government schools and the next best are 
given grant* inlaid places that amount to half scholarships. For the rest, there 
is nothing , although those that can afford to may be able to attend independent 
schools that offer secoi4ary studies. 

Throughout the British pettaamed Caribbean, a ooocentrated effort is being 
made to provide additional c^portunity to atudrats unsuccessful oo the **ll*plus** 
awris. ror example, the junior secondary schools of Jamaica offer three addi- 
tional years and in some cases an opportunity to return to the academic atream 
or vocational-technical tralnii^. 

0. Secoiidanr Educatloo. 

1. Omaral* Secondary education trmditionally mm a separate division 
of edttcetioli ^n only to the selected fev Mbo iwe m u c ce sefUl in tbe "U-plus** 
exaadnatlnn (Common Entrance Exaadnation) at the end of primary mohoolr <Zt is 
called ^U-pltts** because the students are umally U years of afe or older.) 
Secondary education mms ragarded as uniirerelty pr^aretoryt or igtmmmt school, 
and mms almoet mbelly academic. 
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This narrow channel is being widened to provide opportunity for more 
students and also to meet the manpoirer needs of developing countries for which 
the imported » elitist system is insufficient • Primary school graduates now have 
available to them junior secondary schools » technical high schools » and compre- 
hensive high schools in additioD to the traditional academic schools. 

The Excelsior Education Centre in Kingston » Jamaica » is an example of 
the most comprehensive type of institution. It provides an Integrated system 
of education from early childhood through the Sixth Form and is now adding a 
teacher training program. In addition to the regular primary > it includes 
Junior Secondary » Senior Secondary (academic or college preparatory), and Senior 
Secondary (technical). Other secondary schools throughout the region are expand- 
ing their programs to accomnodate the students ifho do not choose to enter the 
straight acadanic program or irtjo do not do well enough on the "11-plus" examina- 
tions to obtain a place. 

In all types of secondary schools » assessment of student performance is 
by external examination. Many of the exams are intei?national» set and marked in 
the United Kingdom but givnn round the worlds and others are national. Parts 5 
through 12 of this section (0) suanarize and explain the types of examinations 
and cartlficates most likely to be presented by applicants from the British 
patterned Caribbean. 

2* Junior Secondary Schools. Junior Secondary Schools accept students 
who have completed six yearn of primary school. They normally offer three years 
of additional study. The programs can be terminal » feed some students back into 
the academic stream of the Senior Secondary schools* or graduate students into 
teacher training institutions (not now a widespread option). 

3. Technical Secopdary Schools. The achievement of technical school 
graduates is assessed externally » primarTly through overseas examinations » of far- 
ad ei^er bf tradM examining boards or Q«C.C« axamtning boards « (Unirses of 
study Include technical (electricity » woo<f.work» metal work» drafting)* oo mme i c I s l 
(acoountiugt secretarial tOtc.) and dosMstlc (sewing* oooking» Qutrltion» etc.). 

Examplae of examining boards which test in vocational fields are City 
and Ovilds of Lomdoo Instltutea» Royal Society of Ari^^ and London Chamber of 
Commerce. The Aaeoolated EumtMng logrd. affiliated trlth the City and Oullda 
of London Xnstltutea» has in the past baem the ptlmuy G«C«E« board examlnli^ 
In technical subjeet8» but Cambridge and Loodon have for some time been expanding 
their own vocatlooal offerlnM* 

ii« lUiadamic Saooodawr fohoola* There are tvo stafes of uaiverelty* 
preparatory • a ronaar y achooi. Tlit firat la five yaas^St Focma Z through V« Tha 
aeoood is oallmd Ftew VC (ameetlMi hlfber aehool) but la aotually two yaarst 
Lower 'fl nd Upper VX« 

At tha amd of rora atodamta sit the aMmiaatloos jjfdr tha Osmiral. 
Certificate of Bdttoatloo» Ordinary Laval (G.C«K« ^CT Lavel)« Thoaa lAo are 
auooeaafttl to at least four subjaets are ailglbla to oootlatta to rora Vlt where 
they prepara to alt the Q.Ct. Mwamoad Leiral eMamdnatlome (""A** LavaX)« iuooaaa* 
ful rwm fl graduataa mqr omter the university; the tradltiomal i tol oo ton to 
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five G.C.E. subjects, at least two of them at "A" Level, (admission requirements 
vary; see below). 

There is a considerable drop in enrollment between Form V and Form VI. 
Only about a third of the G.C.E, "0" Level candidates in a given year pass as 
many as four subjects, and most of these do not continue to Form VI; they enter 
the work force, leave school because of financial problems, choose other educa- 
tion directions (e.g., teacher-training, higher technical school, nxirsing), or 
simply drop out. 

There has br 'n much discussion in recent years concerning the most satisfac- 
tory way of deaxing with the Sixth Form level of wcrk. Some educators have 
argued that this level of education should be offered in a Sixth Form college, 
as it is cxirrently in St, John Sixth Form College in Belize (British Honduras) 
and at the Barbados Community College. This approach assumes that secondary 
school graduates will be channeled into the few Sixth Form colleges and make 
it possible to remove this curxMCulum from high schools, resulting in conserva- 
tion of funds and better utilization of the faculty in both institutions. 

However, irany administrators of schools offering Forms I through VI 
maintain that the inclusion of th=».t level attracts better qualified teachers 
and provides senior leadership to the student body and that to ranove the Sixth 
Form would lower the standards of their schools. 

Another approach is tr eliminate the Sixth Form altogether, along with 
the requirement for "A" Levelr an admission to university — in effect include 
the Sixth Form as part of the i^rjiversity program; the three-year, first-degree 
course would then be raised to four years. This approach has been adopted by 
the University of Guyana, which aCmits students to all facilities with five aca- 
demic "0" Levels (advanced standing is given for "A" Levels, as in the U.S.A.). 
The University of the West Indies (U.W.I.) has also done this in its Natural 
Sciences faculty; including admission to other faculties, U.W.I, admits about 
one- third of its students now without "A" Levels; however, they need four years 
to complete the degrees program. 

The Draft For Educational Development prepared by a UNESCO .Educational 
Planning Mission for Trinidad and Tobago recommends that the Sixth Fom work can 
be offered more (^eaply outside the university and that it helps further to 
select those most likely to succeed at the university. The draft does not favor 
noving Form VI instruction out of the senior secondary school. 

In addition to the above alternatives, several of the technical insti- 
tutes and a few of the teacher ti^aining colleges offer "A*' Level preparation. 
U.S. adalssions officere should recognise the Advanced Level certificates as 
representing a standard of achic^eeient In the subjects passed without regard to 
th« type of institution the student attended. 

5. Preparation for the EK»inatioiU > Host of the external axaainationa 
cc—ionly givm under thm British systaa ara open to pa?ivata canlidataat ratard- 
less of school affiliation .Thus , at all ifnrala of education, aotry standarda 
ara stated in tanM of tba axaainationat internal aa aeae aa n t in school! ia not 
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taken into account — indeed, it is rarely necessary that a candidate have 
attended a school if he can present the required certificates. 

The examining bodies pxablish syllabuses two or more years in advance 
of the examinations. The syllabuses are explicit and detailed about what mater- 
ial is to be included in the tests. The syllabuses tell where the candidate is 
supposed to be; how to get there is his responsibility if he is a private can- 
didate, or the school's if he is in attendance. 

Nonetheless, the governments exercise strict Cvontrol over the syllabus- 
es, equipment, and teaching standards in the schools preparing candidates for 
the excuns. A ministry of education develops curriculum guides and then super- 
vises the schools in their administration of the syllabuses through a system of 
inspectors. Typically, there is an inspectorate in each ai'ea of study (e.g., 
English, Mathematics, Natural Science, Geography). Inspectors visit all govern- 
ment and grant-aided schools on a regular basis, checking lesson plans and 
schemes of work, monitoring teachers' classroom performance, examining library 
and laboratory facilities, inspecting the teaching aids, even looking through 
the students' notebooks to see what notes are being given and how the teachers 
are marking the work. Head teachers of schools also supervise the teachers, 
including classroom visits. 

Schools are judged mainly on their records of success in the external 
examinations (though it must be remembered that a G.C.E* pass by a student in a 
"poor" school is to be considered equivalent to a similar pass in a "good" 
school). To a certain extent, the pass rate can be controlled by the head 
teacher ^s ds'snying access to the examination to students he considers unlikely 
to be successful; the students then would have to enter the exams as private 
candidates. (This is a common practice in places where school leavers sit 
external examination — e.g., Haiti, the United Kingdom, and even the U.S.A.) 
Some schools allow certain students to repeat years. 

Students who want to continue in higher schools , but who have not passed 
enough subjects at the end of Form V, will often do private study or enroll in 
private, fee-charging evening schools to prepare for additional exar.inations to 
meet entrance requirements. 

6. The Examinations. The following are the principal types of exam- 
inations taken at the secondary level: 

a. Pre-G.C.E. Level. Jamaica issues the Jamaica School Certifi- 
cate (the successor to the Third Jamaica Local Examinations) based on national 
exams at a level approximately two years below the 6.C.E. "0" Level. Similar 
certificates are awarded in the Bahamas, on Barbados, and in Guyana. For approx- 
imate equivalencies, see Part 7 below. 

b. G.C.E. and School Certificate . The G.C.E. covers mainly aca- 
demic subjects but Includes some in vocational fields. The Cambridge School 
Certificate was in wide use through 1963 but was discontinued in favor of the 
G.C.E. beginning with the 196U examinations. The equivalencies between the two 
are explained in Part 9 below. 
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c. Vocational Certificates. Certificates of coin)etence in com- 
mercial , vocational , technical , and domestic fields are issued by a variety of 
examining boards; they are not regarded as academic credentials, though many are 
suitable for occupational purposes. Examples are London Chamber of Commerce, 
Pitmans Examinations Institute, Royal Society of Arts, and City and Guilds of 
London Institute, 



7. Pre-G.C^E. Examixlatiotts . The following certificates are awarded at 
pre-G.C.E. level; 



Approximate U.S, 

Certificate Country Equivalent 

Jamaica local exams (no longer given) Jamaica 

First Jamaica Local 8th grade 

Second Jamaica Local 9th grade 

Third Jamaica Local 10th grade 



Jamaica School Certificate Jamaica 10th grade 

Bahamas Junior Certificate Bahamas 10th grade 

Barbados School Leaving Certificate Barbados 10th grade 



College of Preceptors Guyana 10th grade 

In addition, schools give internal exams at the end of terms or school, 
years, but since there, are no national standards, they cannot be considered 
reliable measiires of a student's progress. 

8. G.C.E. Ordinary Level. 

a. General . There are eight examining boards in England and 
Wales, and certificates from foiar of them are commonly, presented by students ^ .. 
from the Caribbean: the University of London, the University of Cambridge, 
Oxford and Cambridge, and the Associated Examining Board. London and Cambridge 
are so far more widely used that subsequent notes on the G.C>E,. will refer only 
to them, though the informationj^particularly on standards, will, apply to all.- • 

The 6.C.E. is a subject examination.. One certificate is .issued 
for each examination period, listing the subjects passed. An applicant for \ 
admission to a U.S. institution may well submit several certificates listing 
subjects passed in different yearis, often including some duplication. 

Syllabuses, regulations, and past exam papers are published by the 
examination syndicates and ban te purchased. They are very useful for U.S. ad- 
missions officers. The syllabuses are generally strong by U.S. high school 
standards, and a pass in a subject demonstrates a good grasp of the subject . 
matter. Many subjects (e.g.^ sciences, vocational subjects) include practicals, 
laboratories, workshops, etc. — see Special Characteristics). 
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Grades are normally not reported on certificates. However, Cam- 
bridge certificates now list, in addition to passes at Ordinary Level, those 
subjects which were failed with grades 7 or 8, (For information on grading, see 
Part 12 below; for understanding Cambridge's grade report of 7 or 8, see Part 9 
below.) Results are available about three months after the exams. An individ- 
ual's grades are reported on a small printout, a "results slip," showing marks 
in each subject, including subjects failed. Since the results slip is available 
several months before the certificate, it is often necessary to make admission 
judgments on the basis of this slip rather than the certificate. However, it 
will rarely be possible to admit a student for September on the basis of June 
exams. Certificates are usually not issued until up to nine months after the 
exam, and a candidate sometimes does not obtain his until even later. 

b. Regulations and Subjects . 



i. General ; The London G.C.E. exams are normally given twice 
a year, in January and in June, and the Cambridge in June (at end of the year in 
some parts of the world). London caters to private candidates. 

Copies of the regulations, syllabuses, past exam papers and 
annual reports can be ordered from the following addresses (these publications 
are very useful): 

University of London The Secretary 

Publications Office Syndicate Buildings 

50 Gordon Square 17 Harvey Road 

London, W.C. 1 Cambridge, C81 2EU 

United Kingdom United Kingdom 

I 

Each examination period is three to four weeks long, A sub- 
ject exam may consist of three or four "papers" (tests) lasting up to a total 
of nine hours or more. The subjects passed at one "sitting" aro. those appearing 
on one certificate — i.e., passed in one testing period. 

ii. Academic Subjects: The following subjects, offered at 
"0" Level in 1972, are normally counted as academic subjects toward matricula- 
tion in U.S. institutions: 

^Astronomy iHistory 
^Biology *Ancient History 

3*Botany Italian 

British Constitution Latin 

Chemistry *Logic 
6**ciassics in Trans. ^Mathematics 

Economics '^v^Other ^Exiropean 

English language \^ languages 

2English literature **5hy^"ical Science 

French Physics, 

^General Science ^*Physics with Chemistry 
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^*Addl. General Science 
^ Geography 
*Geologjr 
German 
Greek 

^*Greek lit. in trans. 



Russian 
Spanish 
^*Zoology 
*Also, 51 other languages ranging 
from Afrikaans to White Russian 



*off ered by London only 
**offered by Cambridge only 

1 syllabus varies in different 
parts of the world 

2 alternative syllabuses offered 

3 should not be counted together 
as more than one subject 



k should not be counted together as more 
than one subject and not at all if there 
is another science subject 

5 should not be counted in addition to 
either Physics or Chemistry 

6 should not be counted together as more 
than one subject 



iii. Other Subjects: The following subjects are normally 
counted toward matriculation only if they are in the applicant's intended major 
field of study. In any case, no more than one should be counted among the five 
required. 

Principles of Accounts 
Agricultural Science 
Commerce 

Engineering Science 
^^Environmental Science 

The following 

matriculation: 

Art **Geometrical and Mechanical Drawing 

**Cookery Metalwork 

^Embroidery **Metalwork (engineering) 

**General Housecraft Music 
^^Geometrical and Building Needlework and Dress 

Drawing ^Technical Drawing 

Woodwork 

* offered by London only [• 
**offered by Cambridge only ^ ' 



*Food and Nutrition 
**Health Science 
*Human Biology 
^'^Navigation 

Religiouj Knowledge 

Surveying 

subjects normally are not counted toward 
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iv. Ordinary/ Advanced Level Subjects; The subjects below 
are offered hy Cambridge only and have syllabuses more advanced than Ordinary 
but below "A" Level. They are reported on certificates as "0" Level and should 
be counted as such. None should be counted if it duplicates another ''0" Level. 
This "0/A" designation will not appear on certificates but will on official 
result slips. 



2*Botany 
^Chemistry 
*French 

^Further English Studies 

^General paper 

^Geography 

*Geology 

*6reek 

*History 



History and Phil, of Science 
*Latin 
*Music 
*Physics 

^Religious Knowledge 
British government 
World Affairs since 1939 



* also offered at advanced level 

1 can be counted as a substitute for English, but never in addition to English 
and never together to make more than one subject, toward meeting admissions 
requir laments. 

2 should not be counted together with Biology to make more than one subject. 

9. Cambridge School Certificate. The Cambridge School Certificate was 
in use through the 1963 school year. It was also a subject examination, but a 
candidate had to pass a certain number of subjects before qualifying for the 
certificate. He also had to pass English language. 

The grading system was the same as for the G.C.E. (1 through 9). How- 
ever, the grades were often reported only in words: pass , credit , distinction . 
Credit and distinction can be considered the equi.valent of "0" Level, but pass 
cannot. The pass marks were 7 and 8; 9 was fail. Many of the certificates 
reported standards reached in two columns: one the school certificate standard 
and the other the G.C.E. equivalent. 

The University of the West Indies equates the minimum performance on 
school certificate to four "0" Levels. However, a certificate may have more; 
every credit or better is counted as an "0" Level. 

The certificate may read "Cambridge School Certificate," "Senior Cam- 
bridge School Certificate," or "Cambridge Oversea School Certificate". Cambridge 
formerly awarded a junior school certificate but it is below "0" Level standard. 



10 • G.C.E. Advanced:! Level . 



The subjeicts listed below were offered at 
Students "who present "A" Levels are normally grant- 

with 



"A" Level for the 1972 exams v 

ed advanced standing in the United States in the subjects they have passed 
grades A, B, C, D, or E. Although the basic admission recommendation is five 
"0" Levels, "A" levels may be counted among the five; however, they should not 
be counted if they duplicate "0" Levels. 
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(Art) 
lology 
2Botany 

^British Constitution 
Chonistry 
l*Econoinics 

**Econoinics and Public Affairs 

English 
^English Literature 

French 
iQeography 

Geology 

(Geometrical and Building Drawing) 

Geometrical and Mechanical 
Drawing ) 
German 
Greek 
^History 
*Ancient History 



^British Econ. History 

Italian 

Latin 
* Logic 

3Pure Mathematics 
^Applied Mathematics 
3Pure and Applied Mathematics 
3*Higher Mathematics 
3**Further Mathematics 

(Metalwork) 
H**Physical Science 
Physics 

(Religious Knowledge) 

Russian 

Spanish 
**Statistics 
*(Tech. Drawing — Engineering) 

(Woodwork) 
^Zoology 

*also, 33 other languages 



() Sub;^cts in parentheses are not normally counted toward matriculation 

* offered by London only 
**offered by Cambridge only 

1 alternative syllabuses offered 

2 should not be counted together to make more than one subject 

3 should not be counted together to make more than one subject 
H should not be counted with any other science subject 

11. Higher School Certificate. The Cambridge Higher School Certificate 
was the predecessor of the G.C.E. "A" Levels, sat for by students at the comple- 
tion of Form VI. Candidates were allowed to sit for subjects at either "princi- 
pal" or "subsidiary" Level. Principal passes are considered Advanced Level, and 
advanced standing may be granted for them in the United States. Subsidiary 
passes were approximately equivalent to the current A/0 Level, and they are 
counted as "0" Levels. 



12. Marking and Grade Reports . 



a. G.C.E "0" Level. 



Cambridge reports grades of 1 through 9; 
7, 8, and 9 are failures. London uses letter grades. Failures,. do not usually 
appear on certificates, although Cambridge has begun u^eporting subjects failed 
with grades 7 or 8. These two would correspond to the old "Pass" mark on the 
school certificate. : • :^, t 



b. Cambridge School Certificate. Since admission to U.S. univer- 
sities is based on the number of G.C.E. "0" Level passes, it is necessary to 
understand the equivalences on the school certificate. "Credit" and "distinction' 
are equivalent to passes on the G.C.E. (when only numbers are given, 6 or better 
should be considered "0" Level). "Pass" at school certificate level is a fail 
at G.C.E. standard and should not be counted toward admission requirements. 
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Many of the certificates show standards reached in two columns, 
one the school certificate result and the other the G.C.E. equivalent. Here is 
an example: 







G • C • E ■ 




Grade 


Standard 


English language 


6 


ORDINARY 


English literature 


8 




Bible Knowledge 


3 


ORDINARY 


Geography 




ORDINARY 


Mathetndtics 


7 




General Housecraft 


6 


ORDINARY 



(N.B. — The word "ordinary" may 
be replaced by "pass" on some 
certificates. If it is in the 
G.C.E. column, it means pass 
at "0" Level.) 



This example comes from a joint examination for the school certif- 
icate and the G.C.E. Thus, a person who earned a school certificate also had 
h7.s G.C.E. equivalences listed. If a candidate did not pass enough subjects 
for a school certificate, he still received a G.C.E. listing of subjects in 
which he received 6 or better. 



c. G,C.E. "A" Level. For all G.C.E. "A" Level boards the passing 
grades are A, B, C, D, and E. The next mark (O) is a fail at Advanced Level, 
but the candidate is awarded an "0" Level Pass. The lowest mark is F. 

d. Higher School Certificate. The two grades are "principal" and 
"subsidiary". If a subject is sat for at subsidiary level, "subsidiary" is the 
grade that will be awarded to a successful candidate (e.g., for General Paper). 
However, a candidate who fails a subject at principal level may be awarded a 

subsidiary pass. Subsidiary passes are counted as "0" Levels. 

♦ 

e. Special Papers. Special papers are an option for some subjects 
at "A" Level. A candidate who applies for a special paper is allowed to write 

a specicU. essay on a subject for which he is being examined at "A" Level. If he 
fails the "A" Level exam, his special paper is not read. If he passes, his 
special paper is read and the designations £ "merit", or "distinction", may 
appear on his certificate beside the subject name* 

f . Marking. The exams are set and marked in England, Essays are 
read by two or more markers; if the markers differ greatly on thalr restilts, a 
monitor marks the paper again. Math problems are written out in full and marked 
for method and steps, as well as correct answers. Most of the tests require 
essays, but some short answers are possible in exams, such as English literature. 
Science exams are mixtures of shwt answer, essay, labeling diagrams and solving, 
problems. Objective testing is rare. 

The marks are distributed in a curve « and the bottom 35 to ^0 per 
cent fail. Since the curve in use in the U.S.A. n^nnally fails 10 to 15 per 
cent, the level at which "0" would be assigned in the U.S.A. is eliminated from 
the G.C.E. exams both "0" and "A" level. In effect, there is no equivalent to 
the American "D"; the equivalences would jump from "T" to "C". 
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Even such an eaulvalence as stated above is difficult to justify 
because of the great weeding out process before students reach G.C.E. "0" Level. 
When measured against each other, the students passing the G.C.E. with the lowest 
marks could be said to have "C", however, since there has been a great deal of 
attrition through examination before students reach the G.C.E. "0" Level, the 
caliber of work may be above the standard In the U.S«A. 

Many U.S. Institutions have not granted advanced standing for "A" 
Levels at grade of "E" on the grounds that as the lowest passing mark It Is 
equivalent to the American '^D". However, since the mandated fall of 35 to 40 
per cent eliminates the "D", It Is recommended here that advanced standing be 
considered for the "E" grade. If It Is necessary to find some eoulvalent to 
the American "D", It is better to look for It In the "0" Level pass that Is 
awarded for some "A" Level failures. 

E. Post-Secondary Education 

1. Teacher graining. Most teacher training im now done at the post- 
secondary level, but there are still many teachers at the primary schools In 
all areas who have never completed secondary school. Such teachers normally 
work In the primary and Infant schools. With the widening of opportunity for 
university study, an Increasing number of secondary-school teachers are unlver* 
slty graduates. 

A shortage of trained teachers Is the norm in developing countries 
because they can expand their capital facilities tmre crulckly than they can 
provide the human resources to staff them. This problem has been particularly 
acute in Jamaica, which is trying to break out of the vicious circle in which 
more teachers are needed to Increase the number of secondaryschool graduates 
but more teachers won't be available until there are more successful secondary* 
school leavers. The problem is compounded by the high dropout rate of teachers, 
many of whom serve one or two years and then seek better financial opportunity 
in the private sector. 

The response to this problem has been to low«^r the admissions reouire*- 
ments of the teacher*tralnlng colleges in order to get more candidates into thcfli. 
Where the previous entry standard to the colleges was a school certificate or 
four '^0" Levels, many teacher* training institutions will accept applicants with 
lower qualifications but with several years of service as s trained teacher. Mow 
there are more atudents entering with these lower qualifications than with thj 
"0" Levels. 

Educational figures in Janalra say that all studenta follow the saae 
training course, regardless of eA(ry*level credentials, and that the course has 
not been watered down or the standards of training lowered. In practice, schools 
often stream the students with the Jamaica School Certificate into prlMr/ teach* 
Ing preparation and those with **0" Levels into preparation for work in the Junior 
secondary schools. 

On the other hand, Trinidad and Tobago (as evidenced in the charts in 
5'iKctlon III on Special Characteristics) is producing a sHich higher proportion 
of succitssful secondary*school leavers and, for the present, is able to keep pace 
with the need of developing education by keeping to the reouireoient of Levels 
for ant ranee to teacher training collegea. 
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In 80M areas, notably Guyana, it is still possibls for socondary-*school 
gradxiates, either at "0" or ''A'* Level, to go directly into the schools as pro- 
visional teachers. Where this practice occurs, the ministries of education are 
trying very hard to eliminate it. 

The caliber of teacher training in the colleges is quite high, in many 
respects comparable to that in U.S. universities (though much less so in non- 
education courses). Training typically consists of two years, with part of it 
devoted to academic subjects and part to education. The academic work is gen- 
erally considered equivalent to "A" Level work. The education courses include 
Philosophy, History, and Psychology of Education; teaching methods; and practical 
work under close supforvision. Typically, the two years is followed, as in Jamaica 
by a year's internship before certification by the ministry. (The diploma is 
awarded for the two years' work in the college.) 

The following is a typical teacher-training college program (the example 
is ShortwQod Teachers* College in Kingston, Jamaica): 

a. Streams 

i. Junior Secondary Teacher Preparation; 

FIRST YEAR -- internally assessed examinations in English 
language. Education, and two teaching subjects (subjects 
students will later teaoh in schf/ol) 

SECOND YEAR external examinations in English language. 
Education, and two main optionals; internal exams in teaching 
and in a subsidiary optional (comparable to a **minor" area) 

ii. Primary and Infant Teacher Preparation: 

FIRST YEAR — internal examf/ in English language. Education, 
and two teaching subjects 

SECOND YEAR — external exams in English, Education, and one 
elective (optional); internal exams in teaching, two curricu- 
lum papers (other than the mtiin elective) 

b. Subjects 

i. Educatl<^ — Child Developamt »d Psychology^ Hethods of 
Teaching, Fhilosophy and History of Educaticm 

11. English ^« langusge and literature 

iii. Oth<tt» mibjecf — Mathematics, GetDerml Sclrace, Spanish, 
Geograpby, History, Religious Knowledge, Human Biology, 
Civics, Arts and Crafts, Music, Home CcoacaUcs, Physical 
Education, Shorthand, Typewrit tcf 
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The assesffMnt of studMt i>«rforaMiic« Is through natloeal •xMlaatlons 
prepared by panels of teacher»college instructors In co-operation with the 
Ministry of Education and Faculty of Education of the University of the West 
Indies. 

Graduates of Caribbean teacher-trelnlng colleges vho attend U.S. Insti- 
tutions f^el strongly that the education courses they take In the U.S.A. repeat 
vhat they have done at heme. They also find auch repetition In lover- level 
subject-aatter courses (e.g., English, Matheniitlcs)* 

The folloving Is ^ list of bosc teacher^tralnlng colleges In the 
British pattemWd Caribbean (school prospectuses, course outlines, etc., can be 
very helpful In placement evaluations by U.S. Institutions): 

Leeward Islands Teacher Training College, Antigua (serving Antigua^ Angullla, 
Hontdrrat, Doalnlca, and British Virgin Islands) 
BahaMs Teacher Training College, Nassau 
Barbados Erdlston College 

Bellse (British Honduras) Oovemaent Training College 

Grenada Teachers* College 

Guyana Oovemaent Training College 

Jamaica Bethl^en Training College, Mandevllle Triinlng College, Kico 

Training College, Honeague Training College, 8hortiiOi>d Training College, 

St. Joseph's Training College 

8t« Kitta levls Teachers* College 

St. Lueia Teachers* College 

St. Vlncmt Teachers* College 

Trinidad end Tobago Ooverwiant Training College, Miualca Training 
College* VapariM Training College* loMn Catholic Training College 



Teacher training ia also offered at som inatltutiona that are not 
specif ically teacher training eollefea e.g.. College of Arte, tciance« and 
Technology (Jaaaica); iwelaior IdttcatlM Centre (JaMica); J^n Ooaaldaon 
Technical laatituta (Trinidad); Barba4oa Ce— mlty College (Berbados); and 8t 
John* a Colleta (Beliae). Certificatea* diplOMat md degrMS in education are 
offered by tha Ihiiireraity of Veat Xndiea and the Dnivaraity of Onyana (aee 
Section r bel0v). 

Many alasMntary teaehara have in tlie paat bafM te taach I— s i lataly 
upon eoaplatlon of eig^t or nine yaara* achool, without attan<iag teedier train* 
ing. InJaaialca auch nntralned teaehara had aoraally eat and paaaed the rirat* 
S eco nd * or TWird JaMica Local Bsaadnatlaoa (now diaeMtiAMid)i which were alee 
known aa the Fufil Taadiar Bsaalnatlona. The apprwxiMte U.S. eauivalanta of 
theae levela are asplained in Soction D*7 ebove. 
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Many of these •leMntaxy^school tMchers return to teecber tralAlng 
colleges end ere admitted to courses on the basis of their prerious experience 
and in-service training, regardless of trhether they othenrise «eet academic 
entrance requireo^nts. Whsn such persons qualify for training-college diploaMS» 
they have set the sane course requlresMnts as their fellow graduates who entered, 
on the basis of higher acadMic qualifications, and no differentiation should be 
made in the quality and standard of their diplosias. 

2. Higher Technical Schools > The two best known of the higher techni* 
cal institutes are the College of Arts. Science, and Technology (C.AcS.T.) in 
Jamaica and the John Donaldson Institute of Trinidad. They offer higher* level 
training in Engineering. Busines. and Teacher Training. They also offer a great 
variety of professional and vocational program for both part«ti»e and full-time 
study. In many of the programs, assessment is by internationally recognized 
exams, and various dfplomas and certificates are awarded by the colleges them- 
selves. In general, full-time courses are much more rigorous than part-time 
courses, both in entry requirements and in course cotitent. 

Both C.A.S.T. (widely known by its acronym) and John Donaldson Institute 
offer senior engineering courses leading to college diplomas that are the equiva- 
lent of the Higher National Diploma (H.N.D.) awarded by the Department of Educa- 
tion in England. The H.N.D. is regarded in England as a professional qualifica- 
tion of high standard but below a university degrae. Holders of the diploma in 
the engineering course from C.A.S.T. are admitted to the University of the Vest 
Indies (U.U.I.) and exempted from the first year of the three-year degree course 
in engineering. 

Annual exams taken by the engineering studentts are set by the Union of 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes (U. L.C.I.) in Engla^. the same body whose 
examinations are tlt><j basis for awarding the H.N.D. in England. Students will 
receive annual cwtificates from U.L.C.I. listing subjects passed and standards 
raached. The school transcripts will list these rasults as well and also give 
the marks from internal exams (most of them in general or cos^lementary studies). 
The course follows the syllabus of the U.L.C.I. Institutions in the U.S.A. 
working with transfers or graduates from such programs should have the U.L.C.I. 
syllabuses, along with the prospectuses of the institutes in Jamaica and Trinidad. 

The U.L.C.I. course is followed at C.A.S.T. for the diplomas in Electri- 
cal Engineering. Hachanical Engineer ii^. and in Technical Teaching. For lllustra* 
tive purposes, the foUowli^ shows the course for Electrical Engineering: 



(SEE NEXT PAGE) 



FIRST YEAR 



U.L.C.I. ttmirs 
Cour«« Ho. 107/1 Per ^••k . 

Electrical Engineering Science 

Engineering Chesistry 

Engizkeering Drmring H 

Engineering njuica *» 

English, General Studies 3 

HatheMtics » 2 

Mechanical Engineering Science 5 

Vorkshop Technology 

Total Hours 31 

SECOW) YEAR 

U.L.C.I. Hours 
Course Mo. 107/2 Per Week 

Applied Heat 5 

Applied Nachanics 5 

Electrical Engineering A 5 

Elactrioal Engineering B 5 

Electrical Workshop 3 

Engineering Physics S 

KathsMtics 3 

Total Hours 31 

THIRD YEAR 

U.L.C.I. Hoars 
Course Mo. 120/2 Per Week 

Electrical C Electronic Applications <» 

Electrical t Electronic Principles 6 

Electrical PoMsr » 6 

Electronics II 6 

Industrial AdBiaistvation 2 

MatliaMtica <» 

Principles of Ccaput«« A 2 

Total Hours 30 
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Other progms lead to certificates or diplcMs averded by the colleges 
or to external certificates such as the City and Guilds of London Institute or 
the Association of Certified Accountants. The follovlng Is a suHnary of the 
courses offered by C.A.S.T. (sose full^tiM» sons part--tijse and som evening): 

Building Architectural and Structural Drafting , Construction 
HanagSMnt or Structural Engineering » General Construction* Construction 
Engineering Technician* Structural Engineering Technician* Licentiate 
(Institute of Building) 

Cosnerce — Accountancy* Banking* Business Adainlstration* Conpany 
Secretaryship* Forenanship and Supervision* Insurance* Marketing and 
Sales KanagesMnt* Personnel Managenent* Secretarial 

Engineering — Electrical Engineering* Electrical Technician* Telecom- 
Bunications Technician* Electrical Licensing* Mechanical Engineering* 
Mechanical Technician* General Engineering Course* Air Conditioning 
and Refrigeration* Radio and T«V« Servicing 

Institutional Managenent Institutional Management* General Catering* 
Pastry Making* Child Care and Development 

Science — Pharmacy* Laboratory Technician* ^A** Level Courses in 
Mathematics and Physics 

Technical Teacher Training Comercial* Home Economics* Industrial 

Most full-time courses require three **0** Iievels in appropriate subjects 
for admission* but entry standards are much lower in part^tiaie and evening 
courses • Four ^0** Levels are required for teaching courses* and the Accounting 
course requires five **0** Levels (tifo **A** Levels will soon be added), 

U>S, admissions officers need to know the entrance requirement* the 
examinations required* the kind of program* and the syllabus before determining 
whether an applicant may qualify for advanced standing. However* most holders 
of certificates or diplomas from C«A.S«T«* John Donaldson or other post-secondary 
technical institutions should be askel to validate advanced-standing claimis by 
examination. 

3. Agriculture Colleges . The University of the West Indies admits 
holders of the college diplomas from the Jsmalca College of Agriculture and the 
Eastern Caribbean Farm Institute In Trinidad to the Faculty of Agriculture ane 
axempts them from the first year of the three»year degree course. 

The ooUsgea award diplomas on the basis of Internal examinations for 
which the setting and marking of p^pos^ is monitored by msmhers of the U.tf.I, 
Faculty of Agriculture. 
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U. Other Post-Secondary Itt»t Itutlot^a ♦ The idea of milti-purpose 
colleges be/ond secondary school is spreading. Ttno serving useful purposes now 
are the Barbados Ccnmunity College and the St, John's College of Belize (British 
Honduras). Guyana is providing sinilar opportunities through its multilateral 
schools- 

Such schools offer many types of vocational » technical » coonercial^ and 
dooestic training t along with Form VI colleges which prepare students for the 
**A** Level exams. 

The qualifications of graduates should be evaluated according to the 
certificates they present > as in other schools and colleges. Most will sit 
external i»caminations» such as London Chamber of Comerce Advanced Stage and 
6.C.E. "A" Levels* 

F« Higher Education 

1. General > There are two universities in the British patterned 
Caribbean - the University of the Vest Indies (U.W.I.) with campuses in Jamaica 
(Mona)» Barbados (Cave Hill) and Trinidad (St. Augustine) and the University of 
Guyana* located in Georgetown. Both universities offer first degrees and a 
variety of certificates and diplomas. U.W.I, offers higher degrees as well. 

2. University of the West Indies. The University College of the West 
Indies was incorporated in 19U9 in association with the University of London and 
located in Jamaica. A Faculty of Agriculture was opened in Trinidad in 1960 on 
the grounds of the former Iiq>erial College of Tropical Agriculture » followed in 
1961 by the Faculty of Engineering. These were the first two faculties located 
outside Jamaica. The ca^>ua in Barbados was opened in 1963. The University 
College became an independent » degree*granting university in 1962. 

The offerings of the eight faculties follow: 

a. Faoilty of Agriculture (St. Augustine, IVinidad); B.Sc. in 
Agriculture with the Part I exn offered at Mona} M.Sc.; Ph.D.; lOiploma in 
Tropical Agriculture 

b. Faculty of Arts and General Studies; B.A.t B.A. (Theology), 
Licentiate in Th^Mlogy, H.A.i Ph.D. 

At Cave Hill, Barbados — Economics, English Fr«n(th, German (first 
year). History, Latin (first year). Linguistics, MatbsMtics, 
Sociology (first year), Spanish ^ 

At Nona, Jamaica Economics, English » FiMnch, German » Greek, 
Geography, Government, History, Latin, LiAguistica, Mathematics, 
Music (first year)» PhUosoplqr (first year). Piggies, Politics 
(flmst year), Spanish 
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At St. Augustine* Trinidad — African and Asian Studies, Economics, 
English t Frencht Government » History, Linguistics, Mathematics, 
Sociology t Spanish 

Note — Courses for the degree and Licentiate in Theology are avail- 
able for students of the affiliated theological colleges: Codrington College, 
Barbados; the United Theological College of the West Indies; and St. Michael's 
Seminary 9 Jamaica. 

c. Faculty of Education (Mdiia): B.Ed., M.A., Ph.D., Certificate 
in Education, Diploma in Education » Higher Diploma in Education 

d. Faculty of Engineering (St. Augustine): B.Sc. (Eng.) in 
Chemical* Civil, Electrical, and Mechanical Engineering; B.Sc. (Tech.) in Sugar 
Technology 

e. Faculty of Law (Cave Hill): LL.B. (first year at all campuses, 
final two years at Cave Hill only) 

f. Faculty of Medicine (Mona): M.B.; B.S.; B.Sc. (Special); 
M.Sc; M.Sc. (Nutrition); Ph.D.; M.D.; M.S.; Certificate in Nursing Administra- 
tion; Certificate in Nursing Education; postgraduate diplomas in Anesthetics, 
Child Health, Community Nutrition, Laboratory Medicine, Obstetrics and Gynecol* 
Qgy, Psychiatry, Public Health 

g. Faculty of Natural Sciences; B.Sc. at all campuses; B.Sc. 
(Special) at Mona in Botany, Chemistry, Geolo^, Mathematics, Physics, Zoology; 
M.Sc. at Mona and St. Augustine; Ph.D. at Mona and St. Augustine. B.Sc. courses 
follow: 

At Cave Hill — Biology (first year). Chemistry, Mathematics, 
Physics 

At Mona — Biochemistry (third and fourth year). Biology (first 
year), Botany, Chemistry, Applied Chemistry (fourth year), Geogra-- 
phy. Geology, Mathematics t Physics, Applied Physics, Zoology 

At St* Augustine — Botany, Chemistry, Applied Chemistry (fourth 
year). Mathematics, Physics, Zoology 

h. Faculty of Social Sciences (Mona, St. Augustine): B.Sc. in 
Accounting, Applied Social Studies, Economics, Government, Intexnuttional Relations, 
Nanagenent Studies, Public Administration, Social Administration, Social Sciences 
and Sociology; M.Sc; Ph.D.; Diploma in International Relations (St« Augustine), 
Diploma in Management Studias (both campuses). Diploma £n Public Administration 
(Mona), Certificate in Nanagemant Studies (both campuses} 
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The general admission requirement is five G.C.E. passes, including 
two at "A" Level (or four with three at "A" Level). However, nearly a third of 
the incoming students are no^ being admitted with "0" Levels only and then doing 
four years rather than three for a degree. "0" Level admission is now the rule 
for the Faculty of Natural Sciences, whose years are numbered Nl through 
Transcripts formerly summarized the syllabus of each sxibject, but the university 
is now providing transcripts more nearly like those of U.S. institutions. The 
passing marks are A, B and C, with F as failure. It should be noted that indiv- 
idual courses are longer and more detailed than courses in the U.S.A. 

3. University of Guyana. The University of Guyana was founded in 1963 ^ 
and has been in a continual process of expansion and rapid cliange. The Ministry 
of Education's goal for the university is ever-increasing community involvement 
and relevance to developmental needs. It is organized on a pattern closer to 
the American than to the traditional British university. It reports grades on a 
scale of A to F, as in the U.S.A., and provides transcripts similar to the U.S. 
model. The offerings of the five faculties are as follows: 

a. Faculty of Arts: B.A. with majors in English, French, Geogra- 
phy, History, Mathematics and Spanish 

b. Faculty of Education: Diploma in Education (Dip. Ed.) and 
Certificate in Education ( Cert . Ed . ) 

c. Faculty of Social Sciences: B.Soc.Sc. with majors in Economics 
and Business Administration, Political Science, Public Administration and Sociol- 
ogy; Diploma in Public Administration; Diploma in Social Work 

d. Faculty of Natural Sciences: B.Sc. with majors in Biology, 
Chemistry, Mathematics and Physics; Certificate in Medical Technology 

e. Faculty of Technology: B. Tech.; Higher Technical Diploma in 
Architecture and Building Technology, Civil Engineering, Electrical Engineering 
and Mechanical Engineering; General Technical Diploma 

f . Law: The university has no Faculty of Law. Students may do 
one year in the Faculty of Social Science and then transfer to U.W.I, for the 
degree course. 

The general admission requirement for the university is G,C.E. 
"0" Levels! -'ji five approved subjects, followed by a four-year degree course, 
as in the U.S.A. Applicants with "A" Levels may be granted advanced standing. 
Entry requirements for the diploma and certificate courses vary but are normally 
stated in terms of G.C.E. or loner-level certificates (for diploma courses). 

4. Diplomas and Certificates. The submission of diplomas and certifi- 
cates from the two universities to U.S. admission officers presents problems of 
evaluation. Generally, a diploma is higher than a certificate. At the University 
of Guyana, diploma and certificate students take the same courses as degree 
students. The courses of study are different from degree courses at U.W.I. , and 
diploma programs are generally for graduates, though not to be equated to post- 
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graduate degrees. For example, the Diploma in Education at both universities 
can be equated to the undergraduate education training of U.S. universities. 
The Diploma in Education program is for holders of degrees in academic fields 
who want to i>e certified teachers. 

5. Granting of Advanced Standing. It is strongly advised that U.S. 
admissions officers have copies of the bulletins of both universities in order 
to evaluate transfer credit. The bulletins give detailed descriptions of course 
content, admission standards, degree requirements, etc. (See also Section V, 
Placement Recommendations.) 

6. Examinations . Examinations and the awarding of marks are not con- 
trolled solely by the subject teachers, though classroom work may be taken into 
consideration is final marks if the teacher desires and the faculty board approves. 
The exams are monitored by external examiners in the setting, the administration, 
the marking, and the awarding of grades. The examiners are chosen primarily 

from universities in the United Kingdom, U.S.A., and Canada, and their names are 
published in the bulletins. 



IV SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS 

A. General. 'Under the British pattern of education, the word "examinations" 
is not only the end but the beginning. In effect, what is going to be on the 
examination is determined; then the coiorses of study are constructed to reach 
that goal. A typical attitude would be distrust of marks awarded by teachers to 
their own students, since there would be no way to compare their meanings with 
those of students taking similar subjects in other schools. Also, records would 
tend to reflect only what was taught in the class, without taking into consider- 
ation the relationship between the syllabus and the classroom work. 

There is much more pressure on teachers than in the United States, since a 
teacher's professional reputation hinges on the performance of his students. 
Teachers are held accountable for the success of their students. In practice, 
this is rarely unfair, because if a certain teacher is assigned the low-achieving 
stream in a school, it is considered in evaJ.uating his work. In fact, it is not 
unusual for a teacher to prefer the weaker classes because there is greater chance 
of demonstrating his ability. 

The pressure in developing countries is often greater than in European nations 
because of the vast need for trained manpower • There is considerable investment 
in a student who has gone through the Fifth Form, and one who fails his exams is 
hard put to contribute to the country's development since moat areas of profes- 
sional and educational advancement are then closed to him. 

The insistence that a given certificate have. recognizable meaning regardless 
of the school its holder attended has led to external assessment of students' 
performance in almost all educational areas. Even in the universities, the award 
of marks is not entirely in the hands of subject teachers but is monitored by 
external examiners from foreign universities (most often the United Kingdom, U.S.A. 
and Canada). 
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This pressure for standards often work^"- to the detriment of developing 
countries because they find themselves forcea to follow patterns of the former 
"mother" countries, patterns that frequently are not suitable for their ovm 
development needs. No developing country can really afford an elitist education- 
al system if it is going to supply the human resources required for economic 
progress and expand individual opportunity, yet elitist systems are precisely 
those which were normally imposed on colonies by the colonial powers. 

There is a movement developing in the West Indies to institute a Caribbean 
examinations board that would take the setting and marking of exams away from 
the former colonial power and put into the hands of the people the educational 
system it is actually mandated to serve. However, there is wide disagreement on 
how to do it J or indeed whether to do it at all, and the disagreements often 
follow national lines (depending, generally, on differences in manpower needs 
and current ability to fulfill those needs). A possible pattern woulJ be the 
West African Examinations Council, which sets school certificate and G.C.E. exam- 
inations in British patterned countries of West Africa r. Previously West African 
students sat for exams whfch were prepared in England. 

B. Pre-University Examinations 

1. Description of the Examinations. The G.C.E. exams were i.^stituted 
in 1951 in England as subject exams to replace the former school certificate. 
They were specifically aimed at the top 20 per cent of secondary- school students. . 
The advantage to the G.C.E. approach is that a candidate receives a certificate 
listing any subjects he passes, whereas on the schobl certificate a candidate 
who fails to pass the minimum number of subjects receives no certificate. In 
the 50's, Cambridge began to give joint examinations for school certificate and 
G.C.E. at overseas centers so that candidates who did not earn the school certi- 
ficate could still receive a listing of any subjects they passed at "0" Level. 

A candidate may attempt from one to 10 subjects in an exam period, but 
a candidate from a school is normally required to do at least three subjects at 
the first sitting. No more than four "A" Levels may be attempted at one sitting. 
A "sitting" is the period of up to a month during whr' h the exams are given. 
Each exam takes from 1-1/2 to 9 hours. School leavers of the Fifth Form normal- 
ly attempt six to eight "0" Level subjects, and those completing the ttfo-year 
Sixth Form typically try three "A" Level subjects. When private candidates are 
included, the average number of "0" Levels each candidate takes at one sitting 
can be estimated at about five. 

Since such a heavy percentage of school-age children are streamed away 
from academic work after the 11-plus examinations, those taking the G.C.E. "0" 
Level as school leavers represent the top of their age cohort. With the mandatory 
fail rate of more than a third, success on any G.C.E. "0" Level examination can 
be taken to indicate a good grasp of the subject matter. Anyone who passes five 
or more subjects at a single sitting is considered a top-notch student (only one- 
fourth to one- third of those taking five or more subjects in a given exam period 
actually pass five or ?uore). 
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The examinations in the hiimanities and social sciences are essay exams, 
the candidates normally having a choice of questions to answer vith some com- 
pulsory questions. Language exams normally include translation, essay, reading 
comprehension, grammar and orals. Exams in the natural sciences include practi- 
cals in which problems are set to be solved in the laboratory using specified 
materials, equipment and techniques. The mathematics exams usually include two 
or more papers on which some questions are compulsory and others optional. 
Mathem.atics at "0" Level includes three papers: 1) Arithmetic and Trigonometry, 
2) Algeira and 3) Geometry. Additional Mathematics covers Statistics and Ana- 
lytical Geometry. 

The examining boards publish not only the syllabuses but also the exam- 
inations set each year, and both can be useful to U.S. admissions officers. They 
can be ordered from the examining boards in the U.K* 

Concern in America is often expressed about two aspects of the "teaching- 
for-the-exam" system: 1) that students do very little work until the final year 
and then cram, and 2) that students learn by rote in preparation for the exams. 
However, success on the G.C.E. exam can rarely be achieved through such a method 
of preparation. First, the schemes of work, teaching and work assignments in 
ail years of secondary school are monitored by the ministries of education. A 
solid background is needed for students to be successful on the exams. For 
example, only a few books are set for the exaiiiination, but literature students 
read widely during the first years to learn literary skills and ideas and then 
concentrate on the set books in the final year or two. Second, there is consid- 
erable rote learning, but when there is, it reflects on the teaching rather than 
on the system. The G.C.E. is not an examination that can be passed by rote (the 
regulations usually state that quality of expression and the development of ideas 
is taken into consideration, along with knowledge of facts, in subject essays). 
Rote learning shows up in G.C.E. failures, not in passes. 

2. Pass Rates 

a. General. The figures given below on pass rates are provided 
to demonstrate the difficulty in attaining G.C.E. passes in the British pattern- 
ed Caribbean. The pass rates are much lower than for English students. The 
reason for this is much discussed, and answers include the following: the 
cultural bias of the exams (many of the exams have separate syllabuses for the 
Caribbean, however); the fact that streaming of Caribbean students is not so 
pronounced as in England, resulting in a greater percentage of the age cohort in 
school doing G.C.E. exams each year; ths problem of language, since many Carib- 
bean students do not speak standard English except in school; the effects of 
poverty on home study, energy in school, and classroom space; and lower average 
qualifigations of teachers. There are some who believe that the English use the 
Caribbean students to bottom out tfee curve, though this reason, if given at' all, 
is given ip a whisper. 

The pass rates for Trinidad and Tobago are lower than other areas 
at "0" Level but higher at "A" Level. This is mainly explained by the fact that 
Trinidad and Tobago provides proportionately far greater opportunities for secon- 
dary education than the other countries and islands. It therefore cdso gets more 
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of the "cream" than others into Form VI. As further illustration, Trinidad and 
Tobago, with approximately half the population of Jamaica* has almost twice as 
many individual subjects sat at GrC.E. "0" Level. 

b. Ordinary Level 





Subjects 
Sat 


1970 

Siibjects 
Passed 


Pet. 


Siibjects 
Sat 


1972 

Subjects 
Passed 


Pet. 


1 Trinidad and Tobago 


55,666 


21,1+50 


38.5 


60,601 


23,003 


38.0 


2 Jamaica 


27,1+95 


12,496 


•+5.1+ 


32,725 


16,303 


«*5.0 


3 Barbados 


*22,951 


*8,950 


*»+0.0 


8,389 


3,999 


47.7 


1 Belize, Other Islands 








19,306 


6,137 


33.5 


TOTALS 


106,112 


12,896 


•+0.1+ 


120,021 


49,442 


41.2 



^figures for 3 and ^ combined in 1970. 

Figures are not available from most ministries on the numbers of 
persons passing five or more subjects at a sitting, but the following estimates 
demonstrate the difficulty of obtaining five passes at one time. 

Jamaica Trinidad £ Tobago 



1970 


1972 


1972 


3,400 


4,000 


6,000 


891 


1,175 


1,522 


26.2 


29.4 


25.4 



Number taking more than 5 subjects 
Number passing at least 5 subjects 
Percentage 

While these percentages are appTOXimate, they suggest that an ap* 
plicant for university admission iriio has five or more subjects passed at one sit* 
ting (i.e. i appearing on one certificate) ranks in the x^per 25 to 30 per cent 
of those who were examined in the same yeaj?, regardless of his marks in the indiv- 
idual subjects. 

e. Advanced Levels Since eligibility to Sixth Fora admission ta 
study for the advanced G.C»E% la limited to those with four or more "0" {jsvelst. 
about two- thirds of Form V leavers are ineligible Leas than half of thoaa ell* 
gible actually go on, the othera choosing profesaional or teacher training, goii^ 
to work, emi^ating, or being unable to afford the feea« The following table 
shows the pass rates for those who sat for the **A** Levels in the past three 
years: 
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1970 1971 1972 





Subj. 

Sat 


SuEJ. 
Passed 


Pet. 


Subj. 
Sat 


SuEJ. 
Passed 


Pet. 


Subj. 
Sat 


Subj . 
Passed 


Pet. 


1 Trin £ Tob. 


2,079 


1,301 


62.6 


2,353 


1,325 


56.3 


2,651 


1,449 


54.7 


2 Jamaica 


2,627 


1,023 


39.0 


2,161 


850 


39.3 


2,363 


963 


40.8 


3 Barbados 


761* 


328 


43.0 


642 


275 


42.8 


699 


293 


42.0 


U Others 


763 


391 




77U 


291 


37.6 


767 


296 


36.0 


TOTALS 


6,253 


3,023 


%8.3 


5,930 


2,7U1 


46.2 


6,480 


2,981 


46.0 



V REQUIRED ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS 

Ae Diplomas and Certificates > Submission of all diplomas and certificates 
should be required before admission decisions are made. Photocopies should suf- 
fice for the initial decision, although candidates should present originals when 
registering. The University of London and the University of Cambridge examlna* 
tions boards will certify results to U.S. universities in the case of lost ere* 
dentialSe Their addresses are given in Section II-D on the G.C.E. 

B. Transcripts 

1. Transcripts from secondary schools are not sufficient for admissions 
decisions since there is no common standard of marking papers and reporting grades. 

2. Transcripts from teacher-training colleges and agricultural colleges 
are monitored by external examiners and are suitable for making admission decisions. 
Transcripts from technical colleges are useful in support of diplomas and certi- 
ficates but by themselves are insufficient for admission decisions. 

C. Other 

1. It is advisable that the U.S. institutlm request that the applicant 
submit a complete and chronological list of all schools attendi^ and dlplosias or 
certificates obtained. It is not suggested that this list be usad to determine 
an arbitrary 12 years of education as a requirement for admiasio^, but aiqf perio^^ 
of time not accounted for should be explained bf the applicant. 

2. The official language of the area is English, and it is used In in- 
struction at all levels. Scores on Engll^ exama are mot recinmmenrteil as a require- 
ment, since an applicant who meets the admlsaioQe reqfuirtaent on tbe basia of 6.C.C 
or other examinstionat baa demonstrated his coa^tence in the language even if be 
speaks a dialect at hcmm. 
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VI PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATION 



A, BeglnnlnR FreshtMn Level , Students vho •haw five C.C.E. 'V* Level peases 
In scsdemlc subjects* without dupllcstlon, (or five **credlts** or better on the 
school certificate) may be conaldered for adsilaalon at the Freahaan level with 

no advanced atandlng* Engllah language or a aubstltute should be mmor^z the five 
(see list of subject In Section II-D» Part 8), 

Studenta paaalng five or more Levela repreaent the top 20 to V) per cent 
of the atudent population sitting five or more exams. Also, admisalon at this 
level is the rule st the Unlve slty of Ouysns» the University of the Vest Indies, 
end other universities in th United Kingdom and Africa which offer flrst*degree 
couraes of four ye^ra duration, as in the U.S.A. 

B. Admission with Advanced Standing 

1. Students who show five or more G.C.E. passes in academic subjects 
at **0*' and '^A** level, without duplication, can be conaid^rod for advanced atand* 
Ing in the aubjecta paased at the "A** Level. An appropriate award of advance^ 
atandlng would be for the freahman aeouence in aubjecta paaaed at **A** Level (aix 
to 10 credlta). 

2. Studenta who have a teacher«tralnlng college diploma with credit in 
lower level education couraes can be considered for advanced atandlng. U.S. 
Inatltutlona mmy want to provide teacher*training college graduatea with the 
opportunity to validate advanced atandlng in all aubjecta through examination. 

3. Studenta who have a diploma from a recognired agricultural college 
or full time technical college courae m#y be conaldered for advanced atandlng. 
Credit may be given on a courae by courie baaia for applicable work with (ood 
grades. It ia recommended that U.S. admlaalona offlcera aacertaio ^he entrance 
requirement a of apecific technical programa and make uae of the collegea' pro* 
apcctuaea and courae descriptions. Other claima for advanced atandlng ahould be 
validated by examination. 

4. Stuf^enta whi) are tranaferring from the Univeralty of the Veat Indlea 
or the Univeralty of Ottyana, wtio are in good atandlng in a degree program, can 
be conaidere// for credit on a courae 1^ courae baaia or for elective credit. 
Diploma or certificate holdera, if otherwiae eligible (e.g., through C.C.i. pa a* 
aea) may be conaldered for advanced atandlng for apprcpriate aubjecta if the 
admlaalona officer determinea that the work waa indeed univeralty* level. 

5. Holdera of miralag achool diplomaa, if otherwise eligible through 
academic achievement (C.C«I. paaaea), can be conaldered for advaMod atandlng for 
graduatea of hoapital nuraiag achool ia the U«t.A. 
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1. Graduates of th^ University of the Vest Indies or the University of 
Guysns vho hold degrees with suitable concentrations are eligible to be consid- 
ered for graduate-school adBissioo if they have obtained *Tirst Class** or **Upper 
Second Class** degrees. However » »any U.S. institutions may irish to coiisider the 
**Lo%rer Second Class*' degree as welli it is acceptable for adnission to postgrad* 
uate degree courses by the University of the Vest Indies. 

2. Nomallyv course work for the various postgraduate diploaias are 
professional and do not yield graduate credit in the U.S.A. The Diplona in 
Education » though not to be equated to U.S. postgraduate work in Education » 
should satisfy requirements for uzxlergraduate Education study for ^plicants to 
postgraduate Education courses. The Higher Diploms in Education is obtained 
through graduate*levei work and U.S. institutions may offer graduate^level credit 
for work completed in this program. 
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VII BIBLIOGRAPHY 

A. EiuwlMtloM 

Priestieyt Barbarat British Qualifications , third ed*. London: Coapton 
Printing, Ltd. 1972 

This book Is axcsptlonally ussful for unlvarsltlss with large nusibers 
of applicants frcoi tha Caribbean or tha Unltad Klngdon. It covers 
virtually all exaalnatlonSt academic , vocational* or professional and 
gives the addresses of exaalnations boards. In aost cases the Informa- 
tion should be suppleoiented with regulations and syllabuses from the 
boards. 

rlgueroat John J., Staffing and Examinations In British Caribbean 
Secondary Schools. London: Evans Brothers, Ltd.. 1961 



2. G^C.E. Examining Boards . It is rocommended that admissions officers 
obtain copies of regulations, syllabuses « past exam papers and annual reports 
from at least some of these boards. Syllabuses and past exam papers are especl* 

ally useful In determining advanced standing credit* but thev also contribute to 
better understanding of tie British system of exams. There ii . isually small 
fees for the booklets. Cambridge papers are quite Inexpensive. Address corz^s- 
pondence to The Secretary. Most boards will certify lost credentials to U.S. 

universities. 

^Associated Examining Board » Wellington House* Station koadi Aldershot , 
Hampshire, U.K. 

^Cambridge University Local Examinations Syndicate <G.C«E. aTid overseas 
examinations). Syndicate Bulldli^s, Caabrldge, CBl 2i:Ut U.K. 

Joint Natrlcuiiitlon Board, Manchester^ N15 6CU, U.K. 

^London University Entrance and Escamlnlng Board. University of London 
Publications Oepartmentt 50 Gordon Square, V.C.lt Lozidont U.K. 

*OxforU and Csmbrldge Schools Examination Board, 10 Trumplngton Street, 
Camt lige, U.K., and Elsflel4 Hay, Oxford, U.K. 

Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations, Sum sr ton, Oxford, U.K. 

Southern Universities Joint Board for School Examinations, Cothaai Romd, 
BrUtoi, BS6 6D0, U.K. 

Welsh Joint education Committee, 30 Cathmdral Road, Cardiff, Uaias, U.K. 

* Commraly presented by applicants from Caribbean. 
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3. OthT Ejcaclnli^ BoTd«> The foUovlng boards Mt exaainationa con- 
•only taken in the Carlbbaan. They are (enerally subject exaalnatlona in tech* 
nical and vocational fields* but sooie (e.g.» Royal Society of Arts and College 
of Preceptors) offer school certificate exans that are not considerad equivalent 
to 

City and Guilds of London Institute « 76 Pwtland Placet London » V.I.N 
UAA» U.K. 

College of Praceptorst 2*3 Blooosbury Square* London* V.C.IA. TRN* U.K. 

London Chmber of Cooaercet 69 Cannon Street » Londont E.C.H, U.K. 

Pitmans Cxasdnation Institute* Pitman House « Goda}Ing» Surrey » U.K. 

Royal Society of Arts Examinations Boards 18 Adam Street t Adelphi, 
London, V.C.2N. 6AJ» U.K. 

Union of Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes* 36 Granby RoWt Hanchester* 
HI 6HD» U.K. 

B. Educational Institutions. It is recoaaiended that U.S« admissions officers 
have on I hand the bulletins of the two universities (U.V.I. 's is in two volumes); 
the addresses are given belov. Hovevex*» the prospectuses of teacher-training 
colleges » technical colleges » etc.»^can also be useful. Nsms and information 
are given in Section II-E on post-secondary education. 

University of Guyana 
P.O. Box Bkl 
Georgetown 
Guyana 

University of the Vest Indies 

Nona* Kii^ston 7 

Jamaica 

Correspondence should be addressed to The Registrar. 

C. General 

Caribbean: A Guide to the Academic Placement of Students from European^ 
affiliated the Caribbean in Educatlooal Institutlooe In 

the U.S.A. Vorld Education Serlea^ AACRAO, Vashii^m» D.C*. 
ivoit 9 pp. (not In print) 

UwcLt CharlM C.» ^oUege and Unlverslt^f Publle Education In tbe 

Caribbean.** (reprinted from The Cwlbfcean: Ceotemporary Education) 
University of riorlda Press. Gainesville » ria.» 1«M» A pp. 
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t Educational Tr«>d& In the Carlbboan; Eu3ftope«i Affiliated 
Areaa » U.S. Departaient of Health t Education ^ and Welfare t Washing*' 
ton* D.C.t 1960t Bulletin No. 26 

Szulc» Tad» (ed.). The ^Mrican AeaeKblyt Coiuabia University » The 

United States and the Caribbean > Englewood CliffSt N.J.: Prentice 
Hallt Inc.t SpectruB Book» 1971t pp. 126*156 

Foster, J.F. and Craig » T . t Coopomfealth Universities Tearbook t Associa- 
tion of Connonwealth Universities t 36 Gordon Square » London » V.C.lt 
U.K. (published annually). There is a (cosBon) imaltb of infor- 
mation in this bookf and no university adaissions officer should 
be without it« 

World Survey of Education IV: Higher Education , United Nations Educa- 
tion» Scientific and Cultural Organization » UNESCO Publications 
Center, 317 East 34th Street , New York. New York (1966) 

Higher Education in the United Kingdow: 1970^72 , British Council and 
the Association of Consunwealth Universities » Longaan Group, Ltd. 

Trinidad and Tobago Research Papers > No. 6» Junet 1969 » Central Stat is* 
tical Office 9 2 Edtfard street f Por^-of- Spain » Trinidad 

A Teacher's Guide to Ja»aica^ l971t Ministry of Cd^ucatlon, Kingston, 
JsMica. 

Report of the Conf weoce on Teacher Train?.!^;; ^ St. Augustine, Trinidad, 
June. 196^, published by the University of the West Indies, Hons, 
Kingston 7, Jamaica 

Michoison, R.N., Report of the Conference on Teacher Training , Dosiinica, 
April, 1972, publlebed by tiie University of the West Indies, Nona, 
Kingston 7, Jaaaica 
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VIII SAMPLE CREDENTIALS 
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CUBA 



II BACKGROl^D 

A. General , The Republic of Cuba consists of one large island aixd several 
small ones situated on the north rim of the Caribbean Sea» about 100 miles south 
of Florida. It is the largest island in the West Indies, accounting for more 
than one half of West Indian land area. The climate of Cuba is semi-tropical. 
About 80% of the total land area is devoted to farming. About 52% of the 
cultivated land is in sugar cane, and Cuba is the world's largest cane sugar 
producer. In 1969 the population was estimated at 8,250,000. 

Cuba was discovered by Christopher Columbus in m92 on his first voyage to 
America. Diegc Velasquez, who was appointed governor of the island in 1511, 
established Santiago as the capital and founded Havana on the shore south of 
its present site. The African slave trade began about 1523. During the early 
colonial years, Cuba served primarily as an embarkation point for such explorers 
as Cortes and de Soto. As treasxire began to flow out of Mexico, Havana became 
a last port of call and a target for French and English pirates. In 1762 the 
English captured Havana, holding Cuba for almost a year and releasing it only 
in exchange for Florida. The English occupation stimulated free trade and a 
spirit of national unity. 

Revolutions for independence on the American mainland encouraged Cuban 
longings for freedom, but early attenpts at liberation (1810-51) failed. In 
1868, Carlos Manuel de Cespedes, a wealthy planter, freed his slaves and called 
for a revolution against Spain. For the next ten years, guerrillas (maabises), 
mainly in easteiii Cuba, fought vainly against the Spanish colonial governnent 
and army. Jos^ Marti founded the Cuban Revolutionary Party in 1892 during exile 
in the U.S. and, through his brilliant writing and organisational ability, sue* 
ceeded in keeping the spirit of freedom alive. The call to ariM on 7M Febnisry 
1895 initiated a new war. Although Harti was killed that day at Dos Rios 
( Orients) in an engageiMint with Spanish forces « the insurrection continued for 
the next three years. Pro- liberation feeling was strong in the U.S., and after 
the battleship Maine was blown up in Havana harbor on February IS, 1898 the U.S. 
declared war on Spain (April 25). In the Spanish-AMrican Var, Spain was 
defeated on land by Cuban and U.S. forces and at sea by the U.S. Navy » and the 
war was terminated by the Treaty of Paris t which establishad Cuban Indepandanca. 
During the interln period 1899-1902» tha U.S. any occupied Cuba and instituted 
a program that brought about tha eradication of yellow fever. 

On February 21, 1901 a constitution was adoptad* and in Nay 1902 Tcaii^ 
Estrada Palna took office as tha first president of a noadnally fraa Cvlba. iut 
under ^« Piatt Aasndsmt, the U«S« could intenrana In Cii>an affairs to prasenra 
internal peace and fie^adcai. In addition. U.S. ooapmiaa ownad or cootrollad 
about half of Cubans cultivated land* ita utlUtlas and ninast and ottiar natural 
resourcaa. U.S. narinaa Intarvanad in lM6-09» in 1912 » and afain in 1920. 
Prasidunt Franklin D. ItooaoTelt abrogatad tha PUtt Asian dnent In but the 

U.S. ratalntd its naval base at Quant feiao B4qr« 



Despite its attainment of independence, Cxiba remained in a seaicolonial and 
dependent situation. The economy was based on the production of a limited number 
of raw materials. More than half a million people were chr<mJcally unemployed. 
Various administrations plundered public funds and repressed free democratic 
expression. 

During World War I, gold reserves had grown, and Cuba enjoyed a period of 
prosperity » but declining sugar prices and rising uneBf)loyment brought on a 
period of hardship and corr\^tion culminating in the presidency and dictatorship 
of Gerardo Machado y Morales (1925*33). After a brief revolutionary regime under 
President Grau San Martin (1933-3U), Fulgencio Batista y Zaldivar» a former amy 
sergeant » put in office four presidents and deposed three of then* rinally, he 
himself was elected president in 19U0 and a new constitution was adopted. After 
his tern expired » Hatista continued to maintain a strong position in Cuban poli* 
tics* On March 10, 1952 » aided by an army clique* he forcibly seized power, and 
in 195U^ in dishonest elections » he was elected to a four -year presidential terrn. 
Unsupported by the people, he used increasingly savage suppressive measures to 
keep himself in off 're. 

An armed insurrection led by Fidel Castro in the eastern mountains galjied 
a wide popular follc^ing* On January 1, 1959 » the Batista regime collapsed, and 
Batista and many of his supporters fled the country. Castro's 26th of July 
Movement tooic coTitroJ of the government and Congress was dissolved. The new 
president and mernbers of the revolutionary cabinet undertook to rule by decree 
until they had carried out the basic reforms to which their movement had pledged 
itself at the time of Castro's attack on Fort Moncada (July 26, 1953). 

The revolutionary government » through its ministry of recovery of misappro- 
priated funds, confiscated property that was dishonestly acquired during the 
Batista administrations, instituted large-scale land reforms, and sought to solve 
Cui>a'8 desperate financial problems by means of a bold revolutionary program. 

After June 1960, C\jl>an-U.S. relations deteriorated at sn accelerated rate. 
In retaliation for t\m nationellsation of mtmt U«S« -owned property in Cuba, and 
for fwmal insults to the U.S. fovmnwMt* the U.S. severed dlploMtic relati<ms 
with Cuba. The high points of tension cmmm when the revolutionery govenuMnt 
nationnlised U.S. oil reflnefy oompenies fw refusing to process Soviet crude 
oil. In retniiation the U.S. elis^nsted CuImi's sugar quota. Cp ma w iets were 
epp<^tmd to high office in Cubn» si^ tmdm end general relations irith Soviet* 
blo<\ oountriee and Chine flourished. Cmstro dselered COhe to be a Socialist 
oc^tiy in late 1960 » en after-tiie-fact snaounoesMit • and in late IMl deolared 
himself to he a Harxiat- Leninist Md a part of the Socialist world. 

All major mMna of production* distribution, rjc—Mnicatlon» snd senrioea 
ware nationalised. SovietHityle plaaning nas introduced in and CidNi*s 

trade and other relations turned frott Meat to Cast. 



la April im, a gronp of i,ftOO Cuban anilae, flasnced, trainad, organiaad, 
mA aquippad by the U.S. CIA. invaded Cite. The brigade lisa defeated within 73 
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hou3?8. and thm rraftining 1^200 mn iKtr« cjpturtd. Th«y ^rm eventually rtlaasad 
after U.S* officials and private sources arranged for a ranson of $50 tdllioa 
in food aAd medical supplies* 

In October 1962, U.S. planes photographed Soviet long*-range nissile iostal-^ 
lations in Cuba» and the U.S. blockaded Cuba until the U.S.S.R. agreed to vith- 
draw the missiles. 

At the beginning of 1970 the basic elements of the Cuban dileoM persisted. 
The U.S. reaained hostile to the existence of a CoMunist regime in the Uestem 
Hemisphere and Cuban authorities would not yield on the basic objectives of their 
revolutionary policy. Although Castro gave much evidence of being only episodic 
cally subject to Moscow discipline, after the 1968 Soviet invasion of Csechoslo* 
vakia he moved claser to the U.S.S.R. and reduced his commitment to revolution 
in Latin America. In 1969 and 1970, Cuba received increased economic and military 
aid from the U.S.S.R. and Soviet influence within Ct^a expanded. This was accom- 
panied by a moisting militarization and regimentation of society, together with 
a return to ideological militancy. 

B. Educational . Pvd>lic education in Cuba, i.e., the establishment by law 
of public primary and secondary schools, began in 16H2. Prior to that time 
education had occurre^d mainly in seminar ie^ and convents and under the sponsorship 
of the Sccitdad EcoMmicA dt Amc^M dtt Pou (Royal Economic Society of Friends 
of the Country). The Socitdod EooHOmicA correctly assessed the inadequacy of 
educational facilities and was able to establish some schools i as well as pave 
the way for later government responsibility in the matter. 

The education law of also provided for a central school board and 

created school ^^^ommittees at the provincial leval to certify teachers and super* 
vise both public and private schools. The law made school attendance compulsory 
for children aged seven to ten if they were not receiving education at home. 

The eystem of education grew, mainly through the opening of more primary 
schools in the latter half of the nineteenth century. The Spanish*Amerioan Var 
of 1895** 109S disrupted all social institutions. Including education » but during 
the period of American occupation of the island, 1999-1902, public educaticii 
began to make great strides. The system was organised under a Commissioner of 
Pi^lic Instruction who was assisted by superintendents, one from each of the six 
provinces of the country. Schooling became compulsory for children between the 
ages of six smd fourteen, summer normal schools were established, and all teachers 
were obliged to attend them. 

The centralising tendency in education continued, and the position of 
Commissioner of Public Instruction becams that of Secretaty of Public Instruction 
and Fine Arts. In 19H0, this position was re-named Minister of Education and 
remains so until the present. 

In August 1933 the govmmment of General Gerardo Machado was overthrown with 
subetantial assistance from university and secoodary school students* th«3 
Mtablishing a precedent of studMt activism in politics in Cuba. 
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Ouring thm n«xt 25 ymn thm systM becns strongly nationalistic and highly 
cantralizad. Initiative by aducators at tha local laval was not ancouraged. 
Whila thara vaa a significant incraaaa in tha nuabar and paroantaga of private 
secondary schools » especially those operated by the Catholic Church t public 
schools declined in qiiality. Public secondary scliools sore than tripled during 
this period t but there still vera too fev in proportion to the nuffber of primary 
schools. A score of institutions of higher education » of varying and sosMtiaes 
dubious quality » opened in the late 19^*8 and during the 1950* s • On the eve 
of the Revolution in 1958*>59» the educaticmal systes had been seriously undermined 
by political patronage » graft and irresponsible administration. 

Vlhen the regies of Fidel Castro came to power » one of the first objectives 
was to vipa out illiteracy. The al^obttizmo (literacy) campaign was launched in 
1961 » and the rate of illiteracy was reduced from 23% (1959) to 3.9% in one year. 
Schools ware nationalised as of May 1961. Three of the universities were re- 
opened during 1959 lUuvtMidAd dt Ul KobaMA, \^l^L^^WkUiad dt OfUuUt and 
lku\;€Midad CoitAol. Ukiy^tAMidad CatoUoL dt Santc TprnL <k ViUtMmtsfa 
(Villanova Itoiversity) vas cloaad permanently » and its former campus is now tha 
sita of a teacher training institute. 

The Minister of Education is the chief educational officer » and the organ- 
isational unit that administera education is the Central Planning Boards i.e.» 
the Jimta CtntJULt dl PlOAiiiCMCi^ (JUCCPLAM)» via regional departments of 
education. During tha paat ten years curricula at all levels have been revised » 
modernised end adapted to revolutionary ideology. 

Throughout the past decade grsat effort has been made to give everyone who 
desires it access to education » from elementary through univaraity level. Schools 
reflect an esfphaais on practical studies agriculture » fishing* middle* level 
technology • economic planning* anginearlng* etc. and aeoondary students 
increasingly attend fchoola that are located in rural areaa irtMira they can woric* 
as well am study and live. n>e ooet of this great ajq^analon ia conaiderable } 
it baa boem eatlmated that about one^fift^ of the oountry's total produotive 
capacity bma been oommltted to education. 

There are many problems in the system* recognised by the Cvbm govemmsnt 
and obvious to the obaerver. There is a aerlous shortage of teadiora at all 
levmlai vitb the pMaibU exception of the univereities. More sdmol buildings 
are naedmd* and aoma exiating ooea suffer from lack of mmlntenance. Thers la a 
abortagf of furniture * school sMpplies and textbooks. Hhlle acknowledging tha 
hLg^v perceataga in school of various aga grou^ » the govemmsnt atill Immenta 
the high abaaateeiam* drop-out and repeater ratM« Alao» while Mny new programs 
havm been introduced into the tjra ten » adequate maaaurMsnt of tbair effect and 
uaefulneea haa not occurred. 

The CiiMUi educational aoane preaently ia a dynamic one. Many paople of all 
agam from many vocational aactora of the pqj^ulaoa are involved In teaching or 
lemmlngt or both. New technlquea and sMtarlala are b or rowed fsw otdier parts 
of the worldv FMnce and eaatwn Europe in particular* and adapted to Cuba. 
There ia an enavfstie building program. For aoma ti^ to ooma there will be 
cha^fsa amd modif icationa aa the Cuban poople continua to build a maw educational 
system* 
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III EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM UNTIL 1959 



A. Ovrvlew » Tbm analysis of Cub«si crsdwtisls is diffsr#Dt frooi that of 
other countrias bacausa of tha political situation in Cuba. Thara is a larga 
nuBber of Cuban aducatad paopla in tha Ubltad Statas who racaivad thair aducation 
bafora Fidal Castro csm to powar in 1959. Hhila mmy of thasa paopla hava 
already entered and perhaps graduated from tlie U.S. educational system • there 
are still others who will apply for entry and who vill» therefore « require an 
assessaent of their education nd of whatever credentials are available. Eecauae 
the Cuban system of education change after 1959 and because the nature and 
availability of inf<nnution concerning the post-1939 era is quite different, the 
two eras of education — before 1959 and after — will be treated separately. 

Special mention should be aade of two excellent references on the Cuban 
education systea before 1959 upon which such of this report relies. The first is 
a panphlett now out of print, published by the U.S. Departaent of Health « 
Education and Welfare — Office of Education. Division of Intematiunal Studies 
and Services, Washington, 25, D.C. OE-1U03U*67, Noveaber 1962, entitled Educa- 
tional Deta: Cuba**. The second source is Evaluating Cuban Education by Henry 
N. Hardin. Originally published in 1965 at the School of Educ^ition, University 
of Hiaai, Coral Gables, Florida, this t#ork has been reprinted and My still be 
available. It provides a coa|>rehensive report of syllabi at ill levels in the 
Cuban education systea prior to 1959. 

B. Pre-prlaary . Pre-priaary education was two years in length, available 
to children ages four to six, and mis volwtary, free and co*educational in 
public schools. 

C. Primary . By law, eleaentary education was co8|>ulsory and free for 
children froa aix to fourteen yeara of age* It conaiated of six grades plus a 
pre*elaaentary grade for those who had not attended kindergarten or who were not 
considered ready to begin eleaentazy achool. Proviaion was aade for an additional 
two years of priaary education, called tMOUlA p^dmfUa SUpt/UoK (upper priaary 
achool, gradea 7 t 8). Studenta who ware aiaing towards vocations (eleaentary 
teacher training, accountancy, etc.) routinely coapleted the two years of upper 
priaary achool before taking the entrance exaaa that peralttad thea to mter 
secondary-laval vocational training. ThMe lAio were bound for pre-university 
secondaxy achoollng froa priaary achoola likewise entered the UaultL pk4jm/UA 
AisptAiPK. aainly for the purpoae of pr^aring for Xhm aeoondary achool "iilfUAO* 
(entrance) exaaa. The length of tiae spent by these students la upper priaaiy 
school varied, h^>wevar, froa aaveral suansr aootbs to one or two years. 

0« Seoondary Education . 

I. Utotveral^ Preparatory. Tbe two typaa of pre-uaivaraity aeoondary 
achoola were the AiUtltutc dc St§im3tL €JU6uitga or public achool aad the coU$lo. 
or private achool. Studty in each of thaae inatitutioaa lad to the title of 
«fleVff€tetfg > which vaa raoo^ised aa the aoat ooaaoa aatranoa quallflcatioa for 
the Cid>aa univaraitiea. 



The curriculum in both the CottgioA and the 4JUtituXM was standard and 
allowed very little room for t>lectlve studies. The subjects studied during the 
first four years were essentially the same for all students. In the final or 
university preparatory year of the curriculua of the BaekiiZiACLtc the student 
chose subjects more oriented towixrd either the humanities or toward math and 
sciences. 



The two curricula follow: 



5-Year Secondary School Program 



*»-Year Acadeaic Course 

Years 

I ii UL II 

Subjects Hours Per Week 

Spanish 5 H 3 3 

Mathematics 5 U 3 3 

English or French 5 U 2 

General geography 3 — — 

Regional geography 3 

Cuban history and geography — — U 

Ancient and inedieval history 2 — — 

Modem end :c ntenporary history — 3 

Civics 3 

Anatoay» physiology* and hygiene 2 

Physics — • — 3 3 

Chemistry — — — — — 3 

General science — — - — — — — U 

Political economy — — — 2 

Agriculture — — — — 2 

Psychology — — — — 2 

Physical education 3 3 3 3 

Drawing • Music » or Shop 3 3 3 3 

TOTAL -26 26 26 55 

Pre-Universlty iBackHUHjgJto) 

Fifth Year 

Letters Hours Sclencaa Hours 

Spanish 5^ Advanced mathematics S 

French S Advanced physics — 5 

History of America 5 Advanced chamistry 5 

Sociology S Biolofy 5 

Introduction to philosophy 5 TOTAL 20 

Logic 5 
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2. Horaal Schools, The puxT>ose of the edcueta noAMOt (normal school) 
was to prepare people to teach kindergarten plus grades one through eight. The 
entrance requirement was the completion of eight years of elementary and upper 
elementary school and satisfactory performance on an entrance examination. The 
normal school programs were four years in length in urban schools and three years 
in length in rural schools and culminated in some form of the mo^t/LC nOAMiat 
(liberally translated, normal school teacher), often called the "*wA«atuta" by 
Cubans. 

Kiiidergarten teachers attended the E^cutLo^ NcHMOtu pcuui UauVicS dt 
JoAjdxAU dt ta Iniancia (Training Schools for Kindergarten Teachers). Admission 
to the U-year program, based on completion of upper elementary schooling and an 
entrance examination, led to the title of Uaut/Ul Uonmol dt J<Vidin dt td 
In^oncui (Kindergarten Teacher). Students also had to have musical training. 

Elementary ^teaphers of physical education attended the jMtiXuto 
UiCajOmI dt EduoaCAjOn T^mIcjOL (National Institute of Physical Education) %rhich 
cffered a 3*year program, based on upper elementary schooling. 

Elementary home economics teachers received their education at the 
iMCiidLoL dU HogoK at ta HabanOL (School of Dpmestic Science of Havana). A 3-year 
program, admission to which was based on upper elementary schooling and an en- 
trance examination* led to the title of UatMtAa dt Econcmla, Vomt^tJLCjX (Home 
Economics Teacher). 

3. Commercial Schools. Entrance to the schools of commerce t tJ^CXittfU 
dt COMMCCO, was based upon completion of eight years of elementary and upper 
elementary school. The programs were from two to four years in length. Titles 
given were COHXUpoMot (Secretary), COHKtdoK dt AduonCL (Customhouse Broker), 
Ttntdox dt UMoS (Bookkeeper), PvUto tn Aduana (Customhouse Inspector), 
COHAtdoK dt ComtAcio (Commercial Broker)^ AgeitCe dt VtJUa y PUbtcctdtoti < Sales and 
Advertising Agent), AdmbtutHadoK CcmtACLot (ConMrcial Administrator) and 
ContadoK (Accountant). All of the programs were only two or three years in 
length, except the last two, which were four* All of the programs were consider- 
ed terminal and were designed to prepare people for immediate entry into a job. 
None, except the last two (AdminUtHadoK CcmiAcial and ContadoK) would represent 
in length the equivalent of secondary school completim. The title of Coi/itadoK 
was an acceptable basis for entry into the university program in accounting, but 
care should be taken not to coi^se the title of ContadoK^ a secondary school 
title, with that of CowtadoK Pubtico (Public Accountant), the title held by a 
university graduate. 

k. Other Vocational Sctoola. There were a number of other technical 
and vocational schools and schools of Vine and plastic arte. Based on the com- 
pletion 9f priMry school and. In sosie cases, upper primary school t they varied 
from one to five years in leogth. Studies included mechanics, construction, 
carpentry, ceramics, hone economico* joumalini, faming, forestry, painting, etc. 
The title of TlcMco (Technician) was given in many fielda. Designed to be ter- 
minal and to prepare for entry into a vocation, these prograsis were usually not 
considered adequate as preparation for antry into university. 
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An exception was the title of AgHAjfidMOK (Land Surveyor) which was accepted by 
the Faculties of Electrical and Civil Engineering at Havana University. Occa- 
sionally, with proper testing, other diplomas might be accepted for entry into 
related fields at university level. Another exception was the title of 
PvUcdiAta (Journalist). Four years in length, this curriculum did provide 
access to Havana University's two-year journalism program in the InStLtlUc 
SupZXicK dt PtAiodumo (Higher Institute of Journalism). 

5. Grading System - Secondary Education . Secondary schools <and 
Havana University employed the same system of grades. 



Cuba Suggested U.S. Equivalents 

60tte&ittteitte (excellent) 90-100 A 

Hotsxbtt (good) 80-89 B 

ApKOVtckado (fair) 70-79 C 

kphjobado (passing) 60-69 D 

StupeiUO or VZMopKobeuio (failure) Below 60 F 

E. Post-Secondary Education . 

1. E ACue/g dt Cadttt6 ^Bt UoHJic^ . This was a military school which 
trained for the array. Cubans will coa^are it with West Point, but it shcul : 

be noted that the BachiZtMjCUo (pre-university secondary school diploma) ..rj^ net 
always required for entrance, and subjects taken in the first year appeai t be 
secondary level only. 

2. AcadMU UayaZ ^^El UoAltT . This was the military school which 
trained for the navy. The curriculun included work that appears to be univer- 
sity level, particularly certain math, science and naval engineering courses* 
There were two similar courses of study, one for navigators and one for engi* 
neers • 

F. Higher Education > 

1. Universities . The standard requirement for admission to a univer- 
sity in Cuba was the BackUtiAato^ However, the Faculty of Education accepted 
students with the title of UaiitM UoAmat% the Faculty of Connercial Sciences 
accepted holders of the ContadoK^ and the Faculties of Civil and Electrical 
Engineering accepted holders of the surveyor's title, AgKimiMOK* 

The most cornnon title (degree) awarded by the universities in Cuba was 
the Vocto^t usually received after coapletion of four or five years of study. 
This title was used at Havana University and at Villanova University, and the 
title of UxMclado (Licentiate), representing the same amount of education, was 
used by the University of Oriente and the Central University at Las Villas. 
They are ccopared with bachelor's degrees in the United States. 
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There was virtual: ' :> pw::t-ta ^ '^i- as we know it 

in the United States. 

a) The rric jo^ university : h reference to enrollment > facilities, 
variety of programs and rre^tige wai, IMfiivtUAjdad dt td HabanCL (University of 
Havana). It was founded in 1728 and was a public university. All who met the 
minimum standard of entrance, possessing the BachLtteJUlto or its equivalent, 
were permtted to enroll. Typically, curricula for all fields were set, and 
almost no elective subjects were permitted. In the period before the 1959 
Revolution classes had become q\iite crowded, and the university* was subject to 
disruption because of student activism. 

The following list gives all of the titles and the corresponding 
. umber of years of study required for each program at Havana University. It 
can also serve as a guide for the other universities, mentioned below, where 
the length of programs in similar curricula was the same. 



Havana University Titles and Length of Curricula 



Spanish Title or Degree 

PeAlodU4a, Uni^tuita/Ua 
TKobajadoK Social 

CoiMukona 
Bnlt/imeAjCL 

Lccenccodo in VtKtchc 

AdmauMt/tjatLvo 
UcMtiady tn ViAteho 

Vipltmatuic y VtMjcho 
CapacitaHo en Mminli^tAMAjSn 

?CbUcA 
PAoiuloMJt PubtccUaAio 
OoctoK tn CienciaA HatMolu 
VoeXoK en FMMCta •••• 
VoctoK tn Utdiexna \ltXvUnaJUA 
✓ 

VOCXOK tn PtdBL^OQ^ 

VocXoK tn fitMoi4Ji y Ltt^M 

pJiciUOK dt Idiamu **** 
IhctoK tn VtAtdio (oK IhetoK 

tn Ltjyu) 
IngtnitAJO CiwZ 
In^tnUAD EttcjUiXAAta 
f Ingtnit/LO A§^ncm 
tngtnUAD QiumLcc 



U.S. Equivalent 



Length of Curricula 
In Years 



Journalist 2 

Social Worker * 2 

Midwife * 3 

Nurse * 3 

Optometrist * 3 

E3q)ert in Sugar Chemistry 3 
Licentiate in Administrative 

Law 3 
Licentiate in Diplomatic and 

Consular Law 3 
Specialist in Public 

Administration * 3 

Specialist in Advertising * 3 

Doctor of Natural Sciences ^ 

Doctor of Pharmacy ^ 

Doctor of Veterinary Medicine H 

Doctor of Educatl^ k 
Doctor of Philosophy and 

Letters ^ 

Teacher of Languages k 

Doctor of Law S 

Civil Engineer 5 

Electrical EnglAMr 5 

Agricultural EngtMer 5 

ChMdcal Engineer 5 
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(continued) 

Spanish Title or Degree 

ContadoK VUbUcjo •••V 
VocXoK en CcenccoA F^^ov 

UaZanaiticxu 
VocXoji en Clenciat 

Qiumiciu X 
VocXoK en Clmciajb QvJjnicM 
VocXoK en C^encias So(u.al^b y 

VtHzcho Pubti^o 
Voctox en CcAug>ai V^ntaZ 
A/LqaiXf^cJto 

VocXoK en Ccencco^ Come/tctitte6 
VoctoK en Uzdicina 



U>S> Equivalent 



Length of Curricula 
In Years 



Sugar Chemical Engineer 

Public Accountant 

Doctor of Physical- 
Mathematical Sciences 

Doctor of Physical-Chemical 
Sciences 

Doctor of Chemical Sciences 

Doctor of Social Sciences 
and Public Law 

Doctor of Dental Surgery 

Architect 

Doctor of Business Economics 
Doctor of Medicine 



5 
5 

5 
6 

7 



* Students could be admitted without completion of secondary studies. 
Actually only two years in length » but was based on another title , 
the 3-year U^cznCAJldo. 
*** Actually only two years in Idngth, but was based on the five-year 
accounting degree. See "Special Characteristics," item 2. 
**** See "Special Characteristics." 

b) The second major university in Cuba was UllivtU^idad dt Santo 
Toma^ Vittantuva (Villanova University). Founded by Catholic Augustinian 
monks in 19U0, it was located in Havana. Wealthier families who could afford 
the tuition of a private institution and who wanted theix* children to be 
educated in a more disciplined and stable atmosphere sent them here. 

c) There were four other universities in Cuba prior to 1959 which 
were officially recognized by the government but lAich did not gain substan- 
tially in size or reputation before they wez^ closed in the late 1950* s. They 
are: 

UnlvtU4jdad dt OKientt, founded in 19U7, in Santiago. 
UnivtUidad CtntAol ^UoJUta AbAAU^^ dt ttu VlUa6, founded in 19U9, in 
Santa Clara. 

UnlvzAildad Ignac^o Agnamontt, founded in 1953, In Camaguey. 
UnivtUidad dH OccJjdtntt Ka^att UoHaltb y Gonzattz, founded in 195U, in 
Pinar del Rio. 

d) There is another gro\jp of schools which is known to have been 
founded. However, their existence was so brief or the basis of their estab- 
lishttttnt so insecure that an analysis of quality cannot be made. 
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They are: 

Unlv^ldad Ma&onlai 
Univpjuldad CandtoA / 
UyiiveA64jiad Tzcnotogia UaclonaZ 

e) Havana Business University. This institution was founded as a 
private institution in 19^2 as a junior college, reorganized as a "university" 
in 1947. It was modelled on a U.S. plan of operation and offered an Associate 
of Arts degree in business and secretarial subjects and the bachelor's in 
business subjects. There is no proof that it was ever recognized by the Cuban 
government as being authorized to grant degrees as a university. 

2. University Grading System . At Havana University and the other 
public universities the grading scale was the same as that used in the pubXic 
schools. (See Section D, 5 under "Secondary Education") It should be noted 
that failures were listed as either 4UApew40 or dUopJiobadOr StUpzn60 was 
given the first time a course was failed, but a student was given an opportxmity 
to take a make-up exam several months later. If the student did not appear for 
that exam or failed it again, the final mark was changed to do^^ajp^obcido. 

The grading system of the University of Villanova follows the. A, B, 

C, D and F system used in the United States. Student copies of transcriprs 

show semester and final marks; copies of official transcripts show only final 
marks. 

IV EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM - AFTER 1959 

A. Overview . Improvement of educational opportunities for all persoi>s 
became a major objective of the revolutionary government. It was deemed 
necessary for the population to be educated in order to develop the skills 
necessary to improve the industrial and agricultural output, and to xonderstand 
the basic tenets of the Revolution. Therefore, there are a greater number and 
a greater variety of schools, more accessible to more people, than there were 
before 1959. The fundamental scheme of the educational system has not changed, 
but the content, and often the methods, have. 

B. Pre -primary . Pre-primary school for four and five-year olds is available 
but optional. The cOLCJuJto6 ini<mtilu (infant circles) fxmction as a combina- 
tion of child care centers and kindergartens and will accept very small infants. 
Originally they were established for the purpose of caring for children while 
their mothers worked, but increasingly there is emphasis on guided activities 
for play, language skills, music and art. 

C. Primary , Elementary schooling, grades 1 - 6, is both free and compul- 
sory. The usual elementary school curriculum prevails with the addition of 
instruction in Marxist-Leninist theory, adapted to Cuba. 
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Statistically there are significantly more children attending elementary 
school now than before 1959, and there are more school buildings and more 
teachers. Whereas only 51% of the first-year primary school age children 
attended school in 1959, the figure for 1972 approached 98%. The pupil- 
teacher ratio has drcpped. However, Prime Minister Castro himself admits 
alarm at the number of repeaters and over-age students in each grade, especially 
in the rural areas. Also, people classified as teachers often have no more 
than a tenth-grade education. Although schools are now far better equipped 
than before 1959, books and supplies are often in short supply. 

Currently there is an especially heavy emphasis on education in rural 
areas. The purpose of this is to further the breaking down of the elitism that 
disproportionate attention to urban education fostered and to build schools and 
staff them in areas that, before 1959, had been educationally impoverished. 
Therefore, development in elementary education in rural areas is getting a 
significant amount of attention. 

D. Secondary Education . 

1. EscuzZjCL StcmdoAAXl BcU^ca (Basic Secondary Education). Upon com- 
pletion of the general studies in elementary school, students are urged to 
continue their education. On the average, approximately only one out of every 
six students who has entered elementary school in the last ten years has 
managed to enter high school. Only about one out of four students who enter 
the basic secondary schools graduate from those institutions. 

Basic secondary education of four years (three years in the inid-1960's) 
is a combination of academic and practical studies. The student, as a rule, 
takes courses in history, Spanish, geography, biology, chemistry, mathematics, 
physics, polytechnical instruction, and agricultural-livestock production. The 
humanities play a minor role. 

During the 1960's students would itfiterrupt their studies for 45 days 
and go into the countr^ ;o work in agricultiiral production at the tScuztcUi dt 
campo (schools to the countryside). At this time boarding schools are being 
built in rural areas at an increasing rate. Called e6cac£a6 zn eJi COXi^Q 
(schools in the countryside), they enable students to live, work and study in 
the same environment. The integration of manual laLor and study reflects a 
fundamental goal of the Revolution. A target of 300 schools in the countryside 
for 1975 has been set, and for 1980, there is a goal of 1,000.. 

2. Rdofc CwpQAX) BoruJU/L . It is of interest to note that there is a 
special secondary school, Raa£"CapCAO BoyuZtd^ whose pupils have been selected 
for their high academic performance and where the curriculum is wider and more 
advanced. 

3. Technical Schools. In addition to basic secondary education 
students may enroll in technical schools diiring grades 8 -10. Students complet- 
ing this progf»am may continue their studies in technological institutes or pre- 
university institutes. 
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In6titut06 ?At-univeMl;tcuUo6 (Pre-university Institutes). The 
pre-universitj' institutes typically consist of two ye"=rs, gre'^es 11 and 12. 
Some institutes in the inid-1960's included three years (grades 11-13) vrith 
the two year study content distributed over three years in order to offer 
military training as well. Subjects studied may include: Spanish, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, general science, political economy, agriculture, physical 
education, biology, and foreign ^languages. 

5. Other Secondary Schools . In addition to the pre -university insti- 
tutes there are other forms of education that are considered secondary level, 
including: technological institutes years), language institutes years), 
technical institutes of economy (U years), and advanced schools of physical 
education (4 years). The technological institutes may lead to entrance into a 
university faculty of agriculture; the language institutes may lead to entrance 
to a university faculty of humanities ; the technical institutes of economy may 
lead to entrance to a xiniversity faculty of economy. 

The industrial-technological institutes have been established to train 
middle-level specialists in fields related to engineering and agriculture. 

6. Training Schools for Elementary Teachers . The training schools for 
elementary teachers are five years in length and follow the sixth grade. The 
first three years are spent in the classroom in the study of pedagogical 
subjects. The last two years combine "?tudy and practice tecchLri.^, Graduate?? 

of the elementary teacher training schools do not qualify for university entrance. 
None would be considered xiniversity level. 

7. Gr ading System - Secondary Education . The current grading systeni 
is on a scu.!e from 1 - iOO. Qualifications within the scale are r^ot known. 

E. Worker-Farmer Education (Adult Education). The government has establish- 
ed a sizeable program of education at various levels of the system for workers 
and farmers. Instruction is offered in farms, factories, offices and night 
schoo.ls. The special programs of elementary schooling are three years in lengthy 
followed by a one-year (apparently) secondary course, which is then followed 
by a four-year university preparatory course given by the universities. Grad- 
uates may continue their education in vocational schools or may enter special 
sections of the universities' Faculties of Science, Agriculture, Technology, 
or Institutes of Education. 

Many of the ted.^hers in worker-farmer education are not themselves profes- 
sionals but are young people who have little education and a great deal of 
interest, enthusiasm and revolutionary spirit. 

The government's interest in improving the education of farmers and workers 
i3 indicated by its willingness to adjust work schedules to fit school hours • 
Interest of the participants is great, as enrollment is high in this program. 
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F. Higher Education , There are three xmiversities in Cuba nw: 

ta6 Vttta6. Their combined total enrollment is about 27,000 students. 

Admission standards have been set, and students m\ist have the proper prer 
university education, must pass entrance examinations and roust undergo a per- 
sona'l interview. They also i^ust exhibit the proper revolutionary attitudev 
Most students have all of their expenses paid by the government and receive 
a small stipend as well. 

Enrollment in engineering, natural and agricultural sciences has junped 
from 24% to 43.2% of the total enrollment in the three universities. There 
are now medical faculties at all three xmiversities and Cuba claims to have 
1,000 physicians more in the country now then before the kevolution. 

Universities follow the policy of "universalization" , under which students 
do practical work related to their specialities, not only for the educational 
value of the work, but also with a view to enabling them to contribute skilled 
manpower to economic production and social change. 

At the university level, there is a shortage of qualified teachers. 
Advanced students are often employed to teach lower-level students. The value 
of this practice to serve as a means of attracting more people to be teachers 
is parhaps as great as that of filling what would otherwise be vacant positions. 

1. UnivtUidad dz la HaJbana. (University of Havana). Havana is the 
largest and still the most prestigious of the universities. Its faculties 
include: Hiomanities, Science, Technology, Medicine, Agriculture and Fishing 
Science, the Institute of Economics, the Institute of Education for Training 
Secondary School T'^dachers, and the Faculty for Workers and Peasants. In 1967 
the Faculty of Pharmacy and Chemistry was added with a five-year program in 
pharmaceutical technology, biochei^istry and microbiology. There has been a 
substantial drop in humanities enrollment and the law faculty no longer exists. 
In 1959, 15.15% of the university enrollment was in these areas. In 1967, 2.9% 
of the students were in the humanities. 

2. Univzuidad CzniJuoJi dt 1^6 l/^ct^. This university, located in 
Santa Clara, has approximately 4,000 students enrolled in the faculties of 
Humanities, Science, Technology, Agro-Science, Medical Science, Economics and 
the Pedagogical Institute. 

3. University Grading System . A new gr-ading scale was implemented in 
the early 1960 *s and may still be in effect: 

Cuba U.S. Equlvalenta 

90 - 100 SobKuaJUzntz A 

80 - 89 kpKJOVtdfUldo B 

70 - 79 ApHjobado C 
Below 70 VuapKobado « F 
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V SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS 

People who were being educated in Cuba at the tine of the 1958*1959 Revolution 
would now* in 1973 » be 33 years oldt at the youngest. At the least* their 
Cuban education would be IS years old. Tltus* in the consideration of applicants 
for entry into the U.S. systesi at the freshnan* transfer or graduate level, 
greater concern should be shown toward their experiences (wox4c, academic* or 
quasi^academic* etc.) since they left the Cuban educational systesi. Also* sore 
concern should be given to their present objectives than for the quality and 
nature of educational work done IS - 20 years ago or nore. 

A. Secondary Education . In the 1950 *s public education in C\jk>^ had deter* 
iorated substantially because of bureaucratic apatl^t graft » political patron- 
age » etc. This was one of the nain reasons that private secondary schools 
icottgiM ) had becons so nuoMrous and» as well^ so popular » aven asong people 
who could not afford to pay tuition. While nediating factors of tisM and 
eiq>erience may now be acre ia|K)rtant than quality of educational perforaance 

IS - 20 years old. it should be recognised that* as a ruia» graduates of the 
CjpttgioA received considerably stronger educational preparation than did 
graduates of nost public secondazy schools. 

B. Higtier Education . 

1. The title of ContadoJi PubtLco (Public Accountant), given by Havana 
University » was based on a curriculusi spread over five years. It was all that 
was necessary in Cuba to practice as a public accountant, and Ccibans now in the 
United States will say that they were **C.P.A.'s** (the U.S. Certified Public 
Accountant) in Cuba. An examination of hours spent in class, however, reveals 
a significantly smaller number tiian those spent in most of the other five and 
four*year curricula. Furthermore, almost no subjects outside general business 
subjects and accounting were reqtiired. The title, then* of Contad^Ji Puhtico 
does not seem to be comparable to the U.S. degree of Bachelor of Business 
Administration in Accounting in either length or content. 

2. The title of PoctoK Cn CitHOiU CamiAcLaiJU (literally. Doctor in 
Commercial Sciences) ^as two years in length, based upon and fdllowing the 
five*year Co9UttdoK PubUca program mentioned above in item one. About half 

of the work was comprised of subjects in general education, and the remainder 
were electives drawn from subjects in business tlw and education. The thclM. 
en CXtnciJU ComtAdAijUt then, would not be considered a post-graduate degree 
in the U.S.; rather, the two titles ooiri>ined probably would be collared with 
the bachelor's in the U.S. 

3. The title of IhcJtoK M foftmocAM, (Doctor in Pharmacy) was four years 
in length and represented all the training necessary to prepare for practice as 
a pharMcist. Hoifever. Its length is shorter and its conttat lAibreviated when 
compared with the bachelor's degree in pharmacy in the UnitiKl States. 



Somm of the universities offsrsd progriM in thm English or Frsnch 
IsngiMCSy usually four jrssrs loog» Issding to ths titls of sitbsr F%^|CiM or 
LiciMjLado* Thsir purposs was to prepare languafs teachers. The curricula 
consisted entirely of Imguage ooursM md pedagogical subjects » and graduates 
usually have strong fluency in the language sttidied. Because of the hi^ly 
specialised nature of the prograast however » they do not represent in breadth 
or length the kind of Material normally covered in a U.S. baccalaureate prograsi 
with language as the aajor. 

Up entil about 1953 Havana University offered a special susMr prograa 
to train teachers to teach English. The program covered four suMsrs and led 
to the title of fA^iUOK dt ICL LVigUA Infflua (Professor of the English 
Language )» but it should not be cmfused with the longer prograns described 
above that took place during the regular scadeAlc year or equated with the U.S. 
bachelor's degree in English. 

C. English Proficiency. People who were educated in Cuba prior to 1959 
may now have been in the U.S. for one to twelve years. However » because a 
person may have been in the U.S. for a considerable length of tisM does not 
indicate autosMtically that he has sufficient ooMsnd of written and spoken 
English to follow an acadesic prograsi in a U.S. college or university. Many 
have acquired considerable fluency* but nany others t particularly if they have 
remained in a Spanish*speaklng allleu» My require additional training in mom 
or all aspects of English as a seoond language. The university or college 
should apply Its usual rules of testing English proficiency and of consequent 
placeaent • 



VI REQUIRED ACAKNIC CREDEITTIALS 

A. Actual Acadeaic Records . Since 1961 people leaving Cuba have not been 
permitted to carry their educational docusMnts with thesi» nor will the Cuban 
government allow such documents to be mailed abroad by echoola and universities. 
Thus» the U.S. admlssiocis officer is presmted with a variety of credentials to 
consider. Since applicants are not always aware of which credentials are con- 
sidered the most reliable and useful by admissions offioers» the following 
guidelines are suggested: 

1. Ask first for original documents* even though the applicant may 
have to carry in his university diploma that is preserved under fbur square feet 
of glaas. Original trsnscripts and university grade slips » though provided by 
the applicant* are considered fairly reliable. They should be Inspected for 
authenticity. 

2. If the applicant camot provide originals » ^toooples are the next 
best e Idence. Photocopies are available somstlmes when originals sm not. 
Large diplomas would be oonspidoua by tiielr absence trom the wall of a person's 
home or Mnspidouo If packed in the luggage of a pereom leaving Cuba for Spain 
or Hexloo. They msy be photographed and reduoed in else. Othmr documsnts are 
photocopied because they are sent by various Insecure means to friends or 
relatives outside thm United States and then on to the United States. 
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SoMtlMs th«y do iK>t reach their destination* end C\ibens ere unJgftrstndebly 
relttctent to risk sending origins! doc\»ent8 by this Mthod. While som Cubans 
still are Staining Boma of their docueents froa CubSt it would be unvise to 
ask an applicant to risk danger to a relative or acquaintance in Cuba by 
insisting that he secure specific credentials. Photocopies should be closely 
inspected to ascertain* if possible* that they are exact duplicates and that 
no alterations have been SMide. 

3. If the applicant has only a hi^ school diploaia* or copy* but does 
not have the high school transcript * and he has no evidence of imiversity study* 
it is likely the U.S. university could consider hin for mtrance at the freshsMi 
level* consistent with policy regarding adadssion of adults where practloes of 
placesent testing* counseling* part-tise study* special status* etc. are usual 
considerations. The applicant might be asked to reconstruct his secondary 
school program requesting* perhaps, assistance from a formsr teacher or 
colleague in Cuba. 

^. Grade slips frost Havana University and student copies of Villanova 
University transcripts have the sasM usefulness as similar American docuswits. 
It is suggested that the applicant arrange the grade slips in chronological 
order and also construct a list of subjects tnken and grades received as well 
as he can recall them* noting where grade slips are missing. 

5. Transfer of credit* from either original or copies of original 
transcripts or grade slips* should be considered* consistent with advice given 
under "Recosisndations" near the end of this section on Cuba. 

6. If the iq>plicant has only a university diploma or copy of one* but 
has no transcripts* it would be difficult to determine admisi^ibility to a 
graduate program that is iSependent upon the undergraduate fieJjd without addition*^ 
al testing* taking of undergraduate oourses* etc. However* It is likely that 
the applicant could be considered for admission as a special student until he 
wae able to prove the validity of his degree or readiness for graduate study. 
The applicant should make a chronological list of his university subjects to 
assist the admissions officer and his academic advisor. 

7. A married woman* whose maiden name appears on Cuban documente* 
should be asked to present evidence of the name change (e.g. marriage oertifi* 
cate). 

8. If original documents are presented* it is wise either to ai^k the 
applicant to accompany them with identical photocopies which the admissioca 
officer can keep or to make copies on the spot. It is Inadvisable to Msume 
req;>onslblllty for these original documents, rurthermore* it Is um#lse to 
request that original documsnts be sent throu^ the mall to an admissions 
office** it Is prefer^le to deal only with ^tocopies until the applicant 
permonally can present originals for verification of copies. 



9. Tbm folXoirlnc stateatDt w«s supplied by thm Registrar of Villanova 
Ublvarslty In Pennsylvania regarding Cuban records on file there: 

"Inconplete files of Alcroflln records for the years 
19U7-1957 frou Ublversldad de Santo TooXi de Vlllanueva 
are perMiiently on file at Villanova University In 
Pennsylvania. Although both Utolversltles were under 
the jurisdiction of the Order of St. Augustine* they 
were not affiliated. For this reason* records reproduced 
cannot be certified by Vlllanorva Ublverslty as official. 
If a student wishes a copy of such a record t he should 
write dlrectxy to the Registrar* Villanova University » 
Vlllanova» Pennsylvania 19085, giving his dates of 
attendance and txptditJfitt (certificate) nunber." 

B» Credential s other than Acadealc Docu»ents > Because of the widespread 
Inability to secure' acceptable docuaents* various kinds of affidavits and 
transcripts have com Into use. These should be regarded with extreme caution 
because they may be Inaccurate t Incomplete » misleading or even fraudulent. For 
example t nany Cubans before leaving Cuba and knowing they cannot carry their 
papers with them on a Freedom Flight* will take them to a translator or notary 
public listed )rlth the Swiss Embassy. The traxislator or notary will translate 
and/or transcribe the documents (usually grade slips) wozxl for word; he does 
not photocopy them. The seal of the Swiss Embassy may than be affixed to the 
transcriptions. While these docwents may be accurate and complete » there Is 
no way to verify these possibilities* nor has an officer of the Swiss Elmbassy 
sought to establish this verification. 

There are also In the Uhlted States t nostly In Miami » several organisations 
or individuals who will write testimonies about the secondary school or univer- 
sity attendanoo of a Cuban. These organisations or individxials may go to con- 
siderable trouble to assure the accuracy and integrity of their statements. 
Nevertheless » they are only statements t not actu«*l documents* AISO9 as time 
passes » it may be difficult for members of the organisations or other Individuals 
to recall clearly and completely what happened in the educational life of 
another Individual. Therefore* it is unwise to attach the value of a transcript 
or diploma to such affidavits. 

C. General . With justification » there Is syapathy for political refugees 
from all countries who left their native lands without being able to take vital 
documents. Careful effort should be eMrdsed by admission officers to assist 
such applicants within the fra aawor-k of sound educational phlloso^qf. Therefore, 
when documentation seams scant or noo-«xlstent » it is wise always to probe 
further to ascertain If any otbmr helpful materials ml^t be obtained • for 
exaaple» an applicant may have sun>il*d only an affidavit regarding university 
attendance because he thouj^t the admissions officer would not be able to read 
his original transcript in Spanish. Or» nhen it mfp^mrm that no documents are 
available » the applicant mi|^t have such meager evidence as a university iden* 
tification oard» which VMld at laaat indicate mdmlsslcm to the Cuban university » 
lAicht in the a be e n ce of secoodaiy school records » would iaply graduation from 
a pre<*univefsity inatituto» thereby aatablishlng a basis for at least frmshman 
admiaaicD. 
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VII PLACEMEarr RECOMMDIDATIONS BCrOKE 1959 

A. rr^shaan Leirel> 

1. Sacoodazy school graduates who will havm received tha diplona of 
BaehiiJtVuUo may b« conaidarad for adalsaion without advancad standing. 

2. CooBBarcial school graduatas trtio hava racaivad tha tltla of C<mtadoK 
(Accountant) ba considarad for admission without advancad n^anding 

3. Sacondary school graduatas %iho hava racaivad tha titla of 
AqjumuUOK (Land Survayor) may ba considarad for admission without advancad 
standing. 

Momal school graduatas who hava raoaivad tha titla of tkiUtKO 
Hofimat (Normal School Taachar) may ba considarad for admission without advancad 
standing. 

B. Trans far Admission. 

1. Bacausa it would ba isfpractical to provida guidalinasy aach univar* 
sity should apply its own qualitativa and quantitativa standards in considaring 
transfar studanttt for admission. 

2. Univaraity Xaval work should ba considarad for transfar cradit on 
^ yaar-for-yaar basis. Ganarally» cradit grantad should not axcaad that amount 
which can ba aamad in tha sama pariod of tima in tha racaiving institution. 

3. Tha Lcccitccucto which raquirad only thraa yaars of stCdy may ba 
racognis4id for advancad standing cradit but not for graduata admission. 

C. Graduata Admission. Oagraas and titla (a.g. PjpctM Cn Pdis^ogia, 
IhcJtcK cn fllMoilCL ff UUU, IngoUtA^ Ci\Ul, ate.) of four or mora yaars in 
langth ganarally m^ ba considarad ooaparabla to a U.S. bachalor's dagraa. 
Thara ara soma axoaptiona» howavar* which hava baan axplainad In tha sactiont 
'^Spacial Charactaristics and Quality Factors'*. Actaissions offioars should 
carafuUy axamina tha program oomplatad on a ooursa basis. (Saa ilso* tha 
saction undar ^^Educational Systam» Highar Education^ for a listing of raprasan- 
tativa dagraaa and raquirad yaars of study for Havana Univaraity.) 



VIII REOOHHEMDATIOMS — AFTER 1959 

For frashman» transfar and graduata admission » pra-1959 raoommsndations 
ganarally apply. In addltim» atudanta ahould ba raquMtad to sutait In 
chronological ordar a list of ^ir acadudc and non^stihool aducational 
aiq>ariancas. 
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IX GLossiunr 

\ 

AgHAMUUOK - land-surveyor 

Aljab U lzw^ - literacy I an ''atiabttCzmo'' (i.e. » literacy) casipaignwas 
conducted in 1961 

Ap^bcuio - **passing'^ lowest passing grade in systen before 19S9 9 coononly 

called D; after 1959 also lowest passing grade, but probably same as C 



ApHcs^tchadc - **f air** ; next-to- lowest passing grade in systesi before 1959 » 

co8nonly».called C; after 1959» also next- to-lowest passing grade » but 
probably saae as B 



AsiQMtuHA - course* subject 

BackitttK * title given a person at cospletion of acadenlc secondary school 



dachittiAato • Naae of the degree (or title) that represents coapletlon of 
university pr^>aratory secondary school curriculum 

tfUgadUta - hi^ school or university student **alphabetlxer** who quit school 
to participate in training of illiterates in 1961 

BttCiiO * **good'*i second highest grade before 1959 » c o—o n ly called B 

CatiiiedcjJn - qualification » grade 

CoAAtM * carear» often Maning general prograa or major field pursued in a 
university 

CiACUtM InimtUu - pre^prlasry s^ioolc fw Infants througlk the age of five 

Coitgio - private t academic secondary school; used until about 196D 

> 

CoiUad«A ' Mcoodary achool graduation diploM tltl«, Mniiif **account«t** 

CotUadoA PubUce - "public tccountant ,** univttrsity tltl* (!.•. dtgrtc) for 
BtudiM in accounting 

9uap>ubtldo - "falloiTi gr«l« glvm u « final Mrk with no furthar opportunity 
for ropaatlng an axaa fallad or alaaad 

lioula. at ea«|M • "scbool to the eoun^^ysldai** aacoodary achool atudanta atova 
Into tha oountxy for k% d«fa during achool yaar to work, atudy and play 
gvnaa and aporta 
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BaouIa in tt cmpo - ^school in the countryside/* secondary school Mtablished 
in rural area providing work and study for students 

EACueCa MAmat - teacher training school 

E^CueCa pAiMUtta** primary school (grades 1-6) 

E^CJUuUcL jpHlmx^UA ^uptJdoK' «PP«J^ primary school (grades 7-8) 

EAcueCa AtcundoA^LcL bMiCA' grades 8» and 9; apparently existed only in 
mid-1960* s 

IngznitJiC "engineer;** university title awarded for stxidies in engineering 

IngHjfMC entrance; often refers to entrance exams for some level of schooling 

Institute di StQundCL tMtnanzA' public academic secondary school (used until 
about 1960) 

InStUuto pKt-wUvtASltaAlO'- academic higher secondary school 

UxjtncJXLdo'' "licentiate;" infrequently u^ed in C\iba; usually represented three- 
year university degree beyond secondary school at Havana University; 
represented usually the four«-year degree at the Central and Oriente 
Universities 

UtUMtAX) noHmt" "normal school teacher;" title given at completion of secondary 
lavel teacher training 

"MoAJMtcAta" * term commonly used by Cxibans to indicate attainment of title of 
moiutKo nonmt 

Hota^ grade or marki Cubans often refer to their university grade slips as 
their " notM'' 

/ 

PtdagogiAr science of education 
PtKicdUta- journalist 

PtAlto^ "expert;" e title often used to denote coa()letion of technical school 
training 

ScbH£MatiiHtt'^ excellent; highest passing mark 

ScupeiUO** failed (but the opportunity prevails to sit for make-up exam later) 

TeciitCO* technician; title often given at completioo of technical secondary 
school training 

Titulir^ title; usually refers to university degree or seooDdary school diploM 
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XI SAMPLE CREDENTIALS 
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REPUBLIC A CV\X 

MINISTERIO DE EDUCAQON 



iNsrrruTO de sbcunda enseivanza db la habana 



Profesor y Soerctario del 



Or. al HIUU SOCORRO MiSNDBZ OONSUfiORA 
IxutUuto dm Sftfunda &u«n«nxa 6m U Haban*. 

CERTIFICO Qua an al Archivo da asU SacraUrU a mi car^o obra al Rxpadianta 



No. 



Leg. ^•^♦^ corraspondianta a ALBERTO ' 




NotabX* 
Kotabi* 

[Notable 
Aprobodo 
Notabla 
Notabla 
'Aprobado 
'Aprobado 
Aprobado 
Aprobado 




an al qua ccMiata qua aprob6 lat aifuientas aticnatura* con bt ealifica- 
cionat qua a continttac;6n m ralacionan: 

lufUsy Priroar Curta 

Gaofrafia Ganaral 

Hkitoria AAtlgwa y Madia 

I^ucaci6ii Flaica, Primar Cuno 

Espafiol, Sagundo Curao 

MatamdUoM, Sagun^ Curao ... 

bifUa, Sagwndo Curao 

GaografSa Rational 

Ifittoffia Modanw y CoatampotAaaa. 

Analomla, PSaSolog^ a HIckaa 

Educaclia fUAo^ 8«p»^ Omo ... 

EapalUO, Tairaar Curao Hotabio 

liCataaatka% Tarcar Carao «**I*K?r^ * 

S£SiTSr:::::::::::::::::P^^ 

nUMi. d. OuU 8obr«««li«»t. 

QvImi SebraMllMt* 

rUk», Wiiiw oi^M •^PT*****??**. 

PricSo^ 8obr«»«li«it« 

IdocMite Ftaic*. YarcM- Cuno f'^***^*. . . 

S^S!^!u«*.cu.- iSSJf'*"'* 

B%vmio Cum» Apro»«eh«do 

VetAbl* 

QoocUi NatantiM •_ , . 

8ebr*MliMt* 

' AprvveclMido 

. . Netabi* 

AmpBacite 4* MatMiitkM .aobr^saliaat* 

AmpUadte 4* lUca .8obr«««ll«nt« 

AmplUei6. 4m QoSmicm .»^?"^*»»'* 

£25.... ".. .»«br.Mli«nU 

rhwefa Aprobad* 

HiatarU da A*Mea f^^"**?**"!* 

8oefa»legb .S«br««iai«nU 



Africuitura 

Edaaacto FMaa. Cvarto Corao. 



Quo ao ie oxpidi6 ol Tituio d* BMhillor oa umm T CfCNCKAS, eoa fooha 30 do nov. 
iOM.roEiatrado on oato Coairo al rol.77 No.22001^y mi ol Niniotorio do S« al tol.295 
lfo»78147»*T« a oolieitud dol Intoroaa^lo ao o^ldo la proaoatOt on La Kobana a loa i dia 
' ' ' 111 aorooloatoa ooMata.*^'AfiO 0S LA .:'m»HA AaRARU*** - . • 



dol »oa do Mpt^Vit). BKO. 



Prof t Rafoo: 




7 do la Roo* 



fiBcacriftXA* 



DaradMa: $2.50. M aollba dol tiabro* 
Xaaa fland da Oriaala da la HthaaCa(yoa» 
CarU da ?aga Ho. 



ERIC 



I. Public socoodary school transcript (bofora chaae« in l^tO^i). 




COLEGIO DE QELEN 

UA HABANA 



Ceriificado de Esiudios 



BKCnCYAniO DFL COLCSIO DC BCLCN 



CERTIPICO; que el Sr. 
natural de Cu]^ . 



ha estudiado en eite Colegio. jncorporado ai Instituto da 



Marianao, laa asignaturai que a continuaci6n ac <xpresan» h«ibiendo obtentdo las siguientea calif icacionet: 



PRIMER A50 



CURSO 195&aS5Z. 



ReUglte 

EtpaAol (tef. Curto) 

M«(raiiHca» {Itr. Cuno) 

IngUi (l«r. Cuno) 

CcografU Omrral 



SEGUNDO Af>0 

CURSO 1957-1958 



RtHgMo 

Eapsftol (Ido. Cuno) 

hUttmkbcm (2do. cano) 

bsUt (3da. Curw) 

CtogralU RcftaaiU 

HUtoria Mo^ma y ContMiporaan 
Aaiiwia, INmi>at# t Hificae ... 



TERCER AM 



CURSO 1959^1960 



Rchglte 

EapAiol (l«r. Cma\ .... 
MowOtk— (Itr. Cutao) 

(Jcf. CttTM) 

Ctofrnfla dc Cvba 

HiMorU 4t Cuha 

Ovira 

Jiika (Ur. Gma) 



CUARTO AfK> 



CURSO- 



96 
.93 
92 
93 
BZ 
94 



100 
-.94 
-.96 

_93- 
. , 96. 
.96 



92 . 
96 . 
95 
94 

95 

91^. 
9e 

96 



Religito 

EfpaAol (flo. Cuno) .... 

Plslca (2do. Ciino) 

Quimlca 

OenciM Naiurain , 

EcoDoai«* Polietca 

Aarkullurx * 



QUINTO ARO (aENOAS) 



Rcllgite 

AoipilKida de Matcmaticu 

AnpUacMa dt Pitica 

AmptlKiaa dc QolMlca .... 
Dioloola 



QUINTO AM (LETRA5) 



CURSO 

Rrliflite 

fUpaAol ^ 

Vr»nUM 

HUliirU dc Ajn^rica 

SocioloflU • • 

IniroduraaD a la Piloaofta 
L5oica > 



Y para que conatc donde coavcnga al intereiado. y « tu iattaiicla. libro ta preaente certifUraci6a de 
•fdan y CM d Vto. !W. Retter d«l Colegio. 

14._de fififidUS de 




2. Frists Mcoodarr aciool traMcrlpta alw^lng only S y*r^« 
of Pta^y (b«£a» ehw 1b l960-6i). 
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4 



flRrU0LICA DC CUBA 
MINISTCRIO DE EOUCACION 

Intittmo 



totrtub bt que 

Ifl axnnbn |t uproliabo la% rttubios que capacitan para rrrtbir ri cormponltnite ffvibn ntnihntta* 

uso bt las iacniibin ptopf&s be mnztfm tiitgpB, g mn d tiisio Imfwi hd ^hristrp b^ ^miam^ 
rxpcMmo* q ftnnaniot rt le 





3. Secondary schoo?. diploma (old system). 



ERIC 



UNIVgRSID AD DE L A HABAWA 

ESCUELA DE CIENCIAS COMERCIALES / 

jrso Acod^mico do 19>/3? a 19.>Z^ Ensenansa ^.^J^-1=S^±i^L Expedient / ... 

CEDULA DE NOTIHCACION DE NOTA 

El alumno Sr. 

la obtenido en el examen-^ ordinario de la asignatura de FIWANZAS la ca- 

ificacion de 



Y en cumplimiento de lo dispueslo en los Estatutos de esta Un iversidad, y para 
.lotificor al alumno el resultado de este examen finap<xpido lo-presente en La 

o 2 6 fKE 19G0 
riabana, a de iy—^ — 



58762 ' ^2^1^^ 



UNIVERSID AD DE L A HABANA 

ESCU/ - OE OENCIAS COMERCIAL^ 

CEDULA DE NOTIFICACION DE NOTA 



£1 alumno Sic 

ha obtenido «n el examen. ^ordinario de la asignatura de ESTADISTICA 

COMERCIAL la calificacion de y^^H^MM^g.^^^g.^f^^fe'^ 

Y en camplimiento de lo dispuesto en los Estatutos de esta Unsversidad, y para 
notificar al alumno el resuludo de este examen final, expido la pzesente en La 

Habana. a^jZde -febisfirSrf! „. ...de 



3Nr? 37867 .reembolsado- 




GPad« slips froB Havana University (old systea). 



OS 

o 
a- 

o 
»- 

9 



i.it UNIVERSIDAD DE OREENTE 

^ VU'""" ' -fjX CEDULA DE NOTinCAaON 

<\ ' .--f • W Curso 19 .65i 19 . . . . 

•rFacultaddc';. .l.lijtKClAS.rA'PlCA?. .. 

• • Escuelade.. . V : . i^sTpMATOXOCLX 

• Carrcm dc. . . . '. . imMATpLCCLV 

/Departamentode.. ..... .9IENCIAS. FISIOL^jGICA^ 

/ Revisados los promedios del alumno 

Y 

en la asignatura de. . .. .BIWUvIICA J, , .. 

ha obtenido la calificacidn general de: 

SanUago de Cuba, .26. .de. . .JW^-.P . . . .de 19 .§.5. 

Dircctoi^dcl Departamentp o ' ProfesorJta la/AKignatura. 

delaEscuela ' ' ^ 
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^ • • * ^^^^ 




UNIVERSIDAD DE ORIENTE 
CEDULA DE NOTEFICAaON 

Curso 19 .6% 19 .6& 

j>f adultad de. . . .rJKKCIAS. JIGDICAS.. . . 

^Escuela de KSTOMiTOLOCrA. 

Cai-rei-a de ESTOMATOLQCIiSL 

Depirtamento de. . . .Ciemqisi? .WQr^olociceiei. 
Ret^dos los promedios del alumno 



en la asignatura de. . . .A^^*^ 77. 
ha obtenido la calificacido general de: 



^ -T- ^— -S=== 

Santiago de Cuba,. 9. .de. PiiC^iecCbr/f? . Ide 19^5. . 



^puntos 



Director del Dcpartamento o 
de li\ Escuela 




c 



5. Gract slips from Orients Ur' = ^^•^ system^, 



19892 



Qlertifica: 

hj cursjJo cn csta Univcrsidad bs siguicntes asignaiurav^ como asptrantc 

A losiuuSo 8 dc Doctor en Filosofia f Liitrms y Doctor en Hedagogl 



cuxsos 



A$lC?<ATUa?.S 



CAUnCAOONCS 



1946-47. -Psicolosia Genoral. — Sobresaliant? 

Historla Antigua. Sobfoaalienta 

Hlstoria de Aiiorici.- Sobreoalicnta 

" ^Historia do la Lltc^tvra Sapa^ola.--* Sobrcsaiionta- 

» ^Ceografin Genaral. Suspcnco. — 7 

l^en'nia y liiteratcra ^ricc^^c prlnor curso.— Ap^^ovochadp— 

Hlgiene Escolar. Hotablo — 

" Dxbujo rJetural p-^ic^^r urco.— r— — Aprocado----- 

" Lengua y Litcfatur*- U <-inas prlnor curso.— Aprovochado— 

" Gcografra G&naral* 

1947.48. -Biolofila. - — 

" Antropojosia Gonaral.-~« — ~ — 

Soclologia Ger^ral, 



If 



-Aprobado- 
Sobrosaliccte' 
Sobreaalicate 
Sobrcsaliento 



Historla do Ics Litaraturac I-i)darnaa Extran 
J era 3 pricer curso*- 



Sobrosalicnto 

|T}j£i*y Liters tura Crlo^^is acgurjdo curso.- Aprobado---— 

^^o^la Cl£sica. — — — — Sobrcsallenta 

' " ' ' Aprovechiado-* 

Aproveciiac'.o- ' 
Hotable---^ — 



L(>n 
Filo 

Soc ■'.olo^iia i^edag&cJ.ca. 
lliaworia *lLiie val.-*'- — - — - 
Intrcdacci(Sn a la ^^ductcidn 



Aprovochado-- 



1943-ir9.-Historia de la FiloccTia.- 

" Historla de las Literaturcis Ilodoniaa Extranjcv' 

ras sesundo curco Sobrosalienta 

" Modelada ccn ca Matodologia.--- — — I'otablo--— — 

" LinsQictlca.-— — — — — Sobrosalicnto 

" Historia del Arto.—- - — Sobrocalionto 

•» Lengua y Literatura ^atincs scGundo curao— Notable— 

Lengua y Literatura Criogas tcrcor cureor— Sobrosaliento 
Lengua y Literatura Latlnas torcer curso.— Sobrosalicnto 

Kediciones KcatalGs{Es: adistica e Inteligen — - 

cia) — — Aprovochado— 

Historia de la Podasogia — Sobrosalicnto 
Historla Koderna priur curso. — — — Sobrosalicnto 



If 
It 



X949-50.-?sicologla /edagd^Lca.- 



Kotable- 



>Graniatica HiLt6rica de la Ler^ua Espaf^ola.- iJotable— — ~ 

' Historia de Cuba.- — ^- Sobresal lento 

Hintorla do la Litentura Italiaaa.— ~ — - Uotable-^-— 
" "^Historia do la Litorctura Cubma.— — — — Aprovochado-- 
" ">Hiatcria de la Literatura Hispano Asericana Kotable— — 

" Eatutica.- — — — — — — Sobroaallento 

" Metodologia Pedag6o^.ca (I<^l/c/) — - — - Aprovechado— 

•» Historia Contcnpor£-nea. — — — - Sobrsaallento 

1951-52. -Jlediclones ileatalesCAprendizajo y Conatr a 

ci6n de Tests) —————— Sobrcsaliente 

Biglene Mental.———-- — — — — Sobreaellente 

Psicolog^a del Adolescento(Heb«oloela} .— — Notable—— 
Historia de la *^«dagosSa(cuba) Notable— 
r^aicoloefa de Anormal^a. — Aprovechado— 

Teorla del Plan de Estudioa.— ^ — Aprobado«-«— 

Didictica de las l^acuelas Secundarla8(priA» ~— — — 
cipioa) .— — " • • liotabXe— — 



It 
It 



6. TJraascript froe Havana Uaivereity eheifiiic tuo titles earped siwtlteiieeueiy ever 
peri v««rs (old *y«t«e). 
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1952-53 •-^rssnizacitfny Adr.iinistracicn de Escuelas. Sobrosallortto 

^ Metodolo^la *ed^26£>ca sesundo curso (Jt^tcdos £spe 

ciale3« — Aprobado- — — 

^ Tecnica de la Inspoccion Eccolar prinaria y secun- 

daria« — — Notable— — — 

Construcc ion de Plcnoc do ^studios*- Notablo— 

Filosoffa de la ^'ducaci6nt— Sobrosaliente 

Educacion Coaparada.* ~ Notable 

Didactica de las Escuelas SecundariasCCienc las)me 

-die cirrsr) : r Sobrescliento 

Didictica de las Escuelas Secundarias(Letras)ne-- 

dio curso.~ Aprovochado-- 

Educaci6n de Ariorrialeso Aprovochado— 

Orientaci6n ^'ro.f ecioncl y General o Aprobado 

« - -ASIMIS!0 CERTIFICO: quo en cl curso acad^nico de mil novecientos cln 
cuenta y dos a oil novecientos. clacu-enta y trcs.la menclonada aluiana rea- 
lizd saci^jfactorlamento las pr^cticas correspondientes a Metodologia Peda- 

£6slca(L:^E,) . — 

- - -TAXBIEN CERTIFICO: que con xcci.a dieciccho de abril de rail novecien- 
tos cincuenta y seis la menci onaca alir:ir.a reaLizd los ejerciclos de grado 
coao aspirante al titulo de Doctor on Filosof i'ct-y Letras en los cuales ob- 
tUw-o la califlcacion de Sobrc3cIiuite> . e:roidl<5ndocale el correspondtente- ' 
titulo el d£a veintinueve .dc i::;Cv0.clcl pronio ano, quadando anotado ai lo^ 
lio o!:cc,ndD3rv)-dcscientbi;,oc JcJiiiuC. del liOro correspondiento* — — - - 
- -;;DE:-IAS CERTIFICO: .cue cor- -ochci v6lr/«:iocho de julio de nil novecien- 
ciiicucnta y sei s. real i::o,. los e ^'ercicioc dc c^*^^ como aspirante al - 



If 
« 
If 

tf 



If 

a 




seten'oa y cuatro, .ndmero nil trcccicntoc ochcnta y nueve del libro co— 
rrespondicnte*- - — - - -.-.r - - - - * - - - - - - - - - - 

- a solicitud da parte, interesada,. e^pijio la pr esente certifjcac ion 

do orden del «e5or Rector, y cutorisada con »4j[iai4^^<^2io y el scilo oTi' 
cial .de Universidad^. jen. Ifl Kabars /.e^ lo3/<Ioc^ dias ^e^ mas de febrero 
de.nil. noyecientca sesezrta*-* - ^ ' - - - 



Vto^ Bno* 





emen te. jnjciitji yf fcp/j?a 
R e c t .0 r^ 



6» continued. 




UNIVERSIDAD DE SANTO TOMAS DE(yiLLANUEVA 

APARTADO No. e . HARIANAO • HABANA\^ 

TRANSCRIPCION OFICIAL 



t(i«f>*i« tint V«ft«»* VMiltM 



Non brc 



Ferf» de tinrJmiento Jul.i.O. .193:?. f 

Fe Sk 4r increw .1556 Fecb:^ de Mlida .-. 

Mr ti vo .. .r. . . T....T. . . .T. . . .T.. .r. . . r. . .T. . . .T. .T. . . .T. . . .T...- . . r 

F^culud . P.^rtdWrr.. .-..r.r.. - ..r...- 
Ti* tecibido . . . .r.. . .T. . .7. .. .~. .. .r. .. r.. .r....r....^...r... v. . 



Re. omendaci^n ....-.^IVr. 



A$I6NATURA$ 



Califktiiiitt 



Dt.'echo Politico 
Dcrocho Ac^:i:*nistrativo 2 
Dorccho Koiiano I 
In .ro .iuooio-i n la Cioncia del 
Derocho 

Ir I'.ror'iicoion r la CriMlnolo«;ia 
I;iatoria r'oHtioa c''e Cuba 
2oonorils Politico I 
* o^ica 

Ucrecho Ac-r.inistrativo I 
!^^:i.;inn 

I'crccho Coi;stitucional 
r^orcc-io ^onano II 
r*erecho A*^ ilnistrativo 1\ 

Darociv^ Civil (Parte Gonoral y 
Perconas) 

iv;s'-6o 

!iarf»cho Procesnl Civil II 

^Derecho Penal I 
Tntolojia 

l^3i:'ion 

.*.*cci:o !isci»!^ (I'ccnicft) 
.srocho col Trrjor^jr) 
^roc'u^ PonrJ :I 

.•c.'oe'*.o I nrcMntil ,1 ?rroctro 
^'.•:*ec'io Civil {Propie<:laf» y !)crf 
cUo Reolejs) 

Oiitolo 'ia 

1959-60 

Religion 

Derocho If^rcantil. fyiriti:K) y 
Aereo (-J curso) 



7. Traatcrip'^ fron ViUaaova 
UKiivttrsity (old systm}. 



ERLC 



D 
C 

V 

h 



c 

c 

c 
c 

D 
C 



33 

C 

H 
I 

3 
I) 
A 

3 



C 
A 

ii 

!) 

C 

C 



Dircc^^fi .C;:.llii..26..1I()-....3lU...ni).Lr« ..Irr....;'.. 

\nzr€96 tnedUnte^J3?.Chl3.1.e.r...aa.Jx.l.r.?.S...r ...... - 

Inttitucionet donde eftudi&.!70.1.^r.iO V . 

..CJhC.5.hia:a .Acilr•J?.;;C/.*.T...rr..-.. r...r:...- 
Ob•crvacSon^ . .r. . . .T. . . .T. ...r . . .r. .. .r. . . .r. .. T. . ..T . ..r....r: . . .r. . . .~ 



ASIGNATUIIAS 



])2Verho Civjl Tr^.iiilia) 
v'eroolio Inr-.obiliario 
i.orislflciop Tributarin 
Derocho Civil (Cbli.^r^cinaoj?) 
.'r.rc?*s y rutrnl«p curcu) 
:?ancc y Sepuros 



c 

h 

Q 

D 

n 




E«i>«lid«..JCic.tubXfi_31-J!A-l£fitL.T 



UNIVERSIDAD 
DE LA HABANA 



HACULTAD DE ..a>«" 0X.5iX!\ 



mi2 1059 



RLSULTADO DC LAS CAUnCACjOWCS OmmOAS CM LAS PtUCBAS. 





ASICNATURAS 



Dibujo Apllcodo. J. 



j£olco-5 — - 

Jtotitlca 

Gooloslo — 



tfi> 



Ui:jfL.X 



S3 

66.. 

a... 
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Arjulioio XlateaStlco 4 

Flolco 4 ~ 

X ; )o^o2l0. ConraX .2 ^ 

OlncmStlca. y Pln/tnioa... 

Sotodipttca poxQ.. XnGOftlogo> — ■ - 

Blbujo Aplicodo.2 SkifV.^'^^!^^ 

Boa eoAo <6) aalsMtoMeiM^. 



*1 K 



It* 



9^) 
70 



FIAK NUCVO 

rUNTOS CALmCACIOM 

!>• 99 a 100: SC^mCSAUENTE 
D«aOa M: AKf^VECHADO 
D« 70 « 76: AI>ttOMDO 
Haals fit: DCSAPROtADO 



PIAM TfiAHSiaOM 

nwm CAMncAcicsM 
D* 90 « UXfc SCfiRCSAUEMTC 
Ommm m. NOTAtLE 
D* 70 « Tt: AAOVfiCHADO 
D* iO a tt: APROfiAOO 

St: OESAPHOIADO 



cuiinooi 



SO... 

J3-. 



TAMO AOMOatTMTlVfc A K 





7fi 




I. .TNiuerlp^ f~» "««~ im~r.itT f» wo wmtir. of ,im •»•<••)• 
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njEPOBtrcAosctreA 





Srrtcr. 



SffrmMr. 



<MnX JU^ mim^ iiiU 

«C»b-X«i£u'yf MM** /^^r j4tju 




9« University title in Accounting from Havana (diversity (cUUL^yaten)* 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 



II BACKGROUND 

A. General . Between Cuba and Puerto Rico lies the Island of Hisp-«nlola» 
The western third of the island is occupied by Haiti » and the eastern two thirds, 
a territory approxiinately twice the size of Vermont, is occupied by the 
Dominican Republic. 

Hispaniola is crossed from southeast to northwest by four mountain ranges 
producing a rugged topography and reaching a maximum height at P:co Duarte of 
approximately 10»300 feet, the highest point in the West Indies. The tropical 
climate of the island is moderated by trade winds and ocean currents; average 
temperatures range between 72 and 83 degrees F. 

A densely populated co;intry« the Dominican Republic reached a total of four 
million inhabitants in 1970 arid the rate of population growth, 3.5% per year, 
was among che highest in the world. It is a youthful population, with 
of its inhabitants under 15 years of age (I960). Santo Domingo, on the island*s 
soi^th coast, is the cap^ al city and has a population of approximately 671^100. 
Santiago, located in the fertile Cibao valley to the north, is the country's 
second largest city. Estimates of racial makeup vary, but most authorities 
agree that 60% - 70% of the people are mulatto, wi^rh blacks and whites making 
up the rest. Thrire are no indigenous groups remaining. The language of the 
country is Spanish, and the predominant religion is Roman Catholicism. 

The economy of the Dominican Republic is a developing one, devoted mostly 
to agriculture and agriculture-related actlvitit^s. These account for over 50% 
of the country's foreign earnings, and the principal products exported are 
sugar, coffee, cacao, bauxite and meat. Tlie monetary unit is the peso which is 
valued at par with the dollar. 

The .island of Hispaniola was discovered by Columbus on his first voyage to 
the new world. Due to the island's strategic position „ the history of the 
Dominican Republic has been characterized by the repeated involvement of foreign 
powers. Spain controlled the entire island until 1697 when it ceded the western 
portion to France. The eighiteenth century saw the development of a sugar, cattle 
and coffee economy and an increased importation of African slaves as well as 
new Europe iimnigratic^a. Weakened by wars at home, however, Spain ceded the 
eastern section of the island to France in 1795. 

France was unable to exercise control over Hispaniola, and a slave revolt 
which began in Haiti ended in the occupation of the entire island ty black 
armies in 1805. With assistance from the English fleet the black Haitians were 
driven out in 1809, and Dominican unification with Spain was accomplished. 
Independence from Spjln was declared in 1821 but lasted only nine weeks when 
Haitian troops under Bqyer invaded the country. 
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Although the Haitians were e)q)elled in IBUU under the leadership of Juan 
Pablo Duarte, the country was ill prepared for the indspeiidence it achieved. 
In the second half of the nineteenth !:ury the Dcrrdnican Republic experienced 
threats of furthur Fa.Ttisn invasions, rrom 1861 t-v 1865 there was a bt V.?f re- 
unification with Spain. In 1865 independence was restored, and the Dominican 
Republic suffered a series of repressive dictatorships, culminating in 1904 with 
the takeover by the United States of the customshouse of the republic in order 
to disburse Dominican revenues to L;»;ropean creditors. 

With cival war imminent in 1916, the United States Marines occupied the 
country until 1924, at which time a freely elected Dominican government took 
office. Horacio Vasqu^z was elected president until 1930 when Rafael L. 
Trujillo rose to power. Trujillo'j dictatorship was one of absolute and brutal 
personal control over the life of the country and its citizens* He was assassin- 
ated in 1961, and in 1962 the Dominican Republic V.^i its first free elections 
in 38 years, choosing Juan Bosch, a writer and intellectual, as president. 

Bosch held power only until September 1963, however, when he was overthrown 
by a military coup d'ltat. In 1965 civil war broke out between the p.^o-Bosch 
and the anti-Bosch factions, and the United States intervened, landing a total 
of 20,000 troops. They were later incorporated into an Organization of American 
States Peace Force. Resentment of this intervention i^ still expressed by many 
Dominicans* N^w elections were held In 1966 and Joaquin Balaguer was elected 
to presidency. He was x«-elected in 1970. 

Under its present constitution the Dominican Republic is a representative 
democracy with power divided among thf'i executive, legislative and judicial 
branches. 

Particular note should be made of the Dominican Republic's special histori- 
cal relationship/ with the United States. The relationship dates back to at 
least the 1860 's when the United States considered adopting the Dominican 
Republic as a protectorate. It encompasses the receivership of 190^, the 
1916*2^ occupation by the Marines, the 196 B intervention, plus considerable and 
continuing U.S. economic investments. It is ale:o shown in a sizable Dominican 
commimity along the eastern coast of the United States » especially in New York, 
and in the sharing of a number of major league baseball players, among them 
Juan Marichal, Rico Carty and the Alou brothers. 

B. Educational . In the colonial days of the sixteenth centur;^ Dominicaii 
education was under the control and direction of the Roman Catholic Church. 
In 1538 the first university in the New World was opened, the Royal and Pontifi* 
cal University of St* Thomas Aquinas, later to become the Autonomous University 
of Santo Domingo. i)uring the 16th, 17th and 18th centuries, education reflected 
the pol. ..cal vicissitudes of the country « as Spain, France and Haiti alternately 
dominated the island. Public education began to evolve slowly After indepei dence 
in 18^4. However, illiteracy remained high, as the government displayed little 
interest in assuming educational responsibilities. In 1857 practically the only 
schools in the entire country were either at the elementery level or were private. 
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*In 1884 the Puerto Rican educator, Eugenio Maria Hostos, pronpted 
noticeable educational reform. Newer, more scientific educational methods 
wei'^ employed, and a law was enacted that charged the municipalities with 
providing primary education and the national government with assuming the 
responsibility of defraying the costs cf secondary instruction** A system of 
six years of elementary schooling followed by two years of intermediate school, 
concluded by four years of secondary school W2is established. It has been 
followed with some modifications to the present time. 

In 1895 the General Law of Public Instruction divided the control of the 
country's educational system between a higher educational council and local 
committees. Elementarj' and teacher training schools were under local governing 
bodies, and secondary schools and the one higher educational institution ^ the 
Professional Institute, were the responsibility of the higher coimcil. The 
Professional Institute, founded in 1882, occupied the buildiugs and facilities 
of the old Royal and Pontifical University .f St. Thomas Aquinas. In 19m it 
was given the name of UnivVUldad Autcncm Je Santo Vomingo (Autonomous Univer- 
sity of Santo Domingo). 

From 1900 - 1960 there was little substantive change in education with 
respect both to modernization or expansion. Illiteracy was estimated to be as 
high as 50 or 60 percent. However, in the last ten years considerably more 
attention has been given to education at all levels. In the past decade two 
more universities (i>otu i^rivate) and a junior colJ.ege have opened. In 1972 the 
l^Utitiito Tzcnotcqlao dti Sotto Vomingo open-d as a privately funded and operated 
post-gra .3^ iiisticutior . A thoroughgoing reform to diversify secondsury educa- 
tion beg^i. In 197C , dnd noW Lh«,xc is considerable emphasis on teacher tr-iining 
and retrain frig. 

The chief officer of education in the Dominican Republic is the Secretsury 
of the State of Education, Fine Arts and Religion; this individual exercises 
control over elementary, secondary and technical/vocational education, but not 
over higher education. Currently about 19% of the national budget is spent on 
education, representing about a three-fold increase in the past ten years. 



Ill EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TODAY 

A. Overview . Education in the Dominican Republic is compulsory for children 
ages 7 - although in 1972 only 17.5% of the elementary schools offered the 
full six yeais ot pxamary education. The school year normally runs from October 
to June, except in certain areas where tUe calendar is adjusted to the - .,ricul- 
tural season. 

Enrollment figures for the student population in 1970 showed 86,6% enrolled 
in primary education (a considerable portion of this in first grade), 11. k% in 
secondary and 2% in higher education « 



There are private schools at all educational levels and although free of 
strict government control, they are expected to follow the programs of study 
specified by thj Secr^etary of Education for the primary and secondary levels. 
Private schools that are grant -aided by the government are referred to as semi- 
official schools and experience the same govemroent control as public institutions 

In post-primary education students enrolled in private institutions accoxmted 
for approximately 25% - 30% of the total national enrollments in 1968-69. 

B. Pre-primary . Public pre-primary education is provided for by law but 
has not been implemented to any significant degree. 

C. Primary . Primary education consists of grades one through six. Avail- 
ability and quality of primary education in rural areas is somewhat restricted. 

D. Secondary Education . 

1. University Preparatory . The secondary system of education is 
currently undergoing a major revision. Both the old system , which is pre-dominant 
and the new system are being used throughout the country. 

In the secondary education system there are both public and private 
':>chools. The tictol usually public, and the cjot(ig<.06 are usually private 
and operated by tht: Roman Catholic Church. In the material that follws, infor- 
mation about tLce.06 refers generally to the secondary level of education, both 
public and private. 

Under the old system that still prevails there is the ticzo AJfUzHwtdLo 
(intermediate school) , enconpassing grades seven and eight. Entrance to the 
JLiczO JbfltiUmtdio is based upon successful completion of the sixth year of 
primary school work and final examinations, for which the Primary School 
Certificate is awarded. 

In the tiCJlO intWnfZdio there ^s a review of courses studied in priLiary 
school and also the introduction of new courses. Upon successful completion 
of the intZAmdio the student receives the CtHti^cado dt Su^izncia en lo6 

E6tudi06 lnttnmd(io6 (intermediate School Certificate) which enables him to 
quali^ for admission to the four-year pre- university curriculuir of the tccto 
^tcundcjvio (secondary school) or to secondary level vocational schools that 
specialize in agriculture, industry, commerce or arts and crafts. Training in 
these vocational schools varies from one to four or five years. 

In the JbiCto IZCWfldcUiLo general academic subjects taken for the firrt 
three years, including Spanish, mathematics, history, physical and natural 
science and Engli^^h. In the fourth and final yiar there is a choice of special- 
ization for the l^hlUL^ en CLencioA y LtPlM (Bachelor in Sciences and Letters), 
¥4Xo6oiia (Phiioscphy) , Motfijwttixuw (Mathematics), or CiencuU HatuJialti 
(Natural Sciences). Students who graduate from the tiCJtO 6tCJUndCLfU.O may qualify 
for admission to any one of the three universities or other institutions of 
higher learning. 
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In 1967-66 a new and more unified system of intermediate and secondary 
education was authorized. Gradually being phased in^ the new system is divided 
into two cycles: four years of intermediate education (rather than two as in 
the old system), called the cLcJbo COfrwfl (common cycj^), followed by two years 
in the clcJio ^upWioK (higher cycle). ^^^^ 

During the four yi^ars of the (U.cXjO COrm/l (grades 7-10) all students take 
the aame compulsory academic subjects: Spanish, mathematics, social studies, 
natural sciences and English. Additionally, they select other studies in 
industrial arts, home economics, mechanics, agriculture, etCo 

In the cicto 6upQJvioK (grades 11 and 12) there are si^ programs of study. 
The traditional academic curriculum of C/Cencca6 (/ tdVtM (sciences and letters) 
prepares a student for entrance into a university. The other programs are in 
industrial, commercial, home economics, agricultural and elementary school 
teacher education and are designed to prepare a studept for immediate entry 
into a vocation. However, they aluo provide access, if the student desires, 
to the universities of the Dominican Republic, in their respective fields. 

Students who satisfactorily complete studies of the cLcZo ^upCJuLoit in 
sciences and letters receive the title of ZochiJUVi en C^encuU y ItVuu^. 
Those who have satisfactorily completed the requirements of studies of the 
cidio 6upVUX)K in the industrial^ commercial, and agricultural areas will 
receive the title of ZachJUUtVl Tec*lcC0,and those in the element2u?y school 
teacher training program will receive the title of ^aHMtho VHamUiajo. 

\ 

2. Normal Schools . Since 1966-67 the ucuztoi no^vmot (normal school) 
has trained people to teach only at the elementary level. Prior to that time 
the normal school trained both elementary and secondary teachers. Under the new 
system normal school training is two years in length, entered after con?) let ion 
of the cccCo comm (tenth grade). This training actually is one form of the 
(VCCto AupvUx>K (described above), but the instrtiction probably for some time 
will remain at the existent normal school sites, where facilities already have 
been developed, rather than be incorporated into the physical plants of second- 
ary ,:ichools. 

There are five normal schools in different geographic locations, with 
another one planned in the future. About U0% of the students live at the 
schools, and their e}q>enses are borne by the government. Selection of students 
is made oti a competitive basis. 

The curricalum for the UcmZcl noAmat is fixed, with everyone taking 
the same subjects: Spanish, mathematics, civics, science and professional 
education. Students who have satisfactorily conqpleted the requirements for 
becoming primary school teachers receive the title of UatitK4> Vh/MOAJio* 

Before the new system began being implemented in 1966-67, normal school 
training for elementazy school teachers was three years in length (grades 10, 11 
and 12). The title given was either UatbtKo HoHmt PKixMUUo or UcJbktAO Nonml 
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Students earning the normal school title for elementary teaching may 
qualify for admission to the program of the LicencLaXiVui en BduccLcion at the 
universities. 

\ 

Normal schools formerly trained teachers for secondary school teaching, 
as well as elementary. See the section on post-secondary education. 

3. Technical and Vocational Schools . There are about twelve technical 
and vocational schools considered to be at the secondary level in the Dominican 
Repiablic, offering studies in agriculture, mechanics, carpentry, home economics, 
commercial skills, etc. The basis of admisrion varies, some permitting entrance 
after the sixth grade and others after eighth, ninth, or tenth. Length of pro- 
grams ranges from one to four years. However, the schools are now being adapted 
to rjeflect the new secondary education reform program, and eventually the cidbo 
Cjomm will be the basis for entrance into the technical-vocational programs 
which will then be the cJicJio 6upvUo^. 

The title presently given by these schools is VoJiCto (Expert). This 
title will gradually beconie the UadflittZJi TzcyUco as the reform system becomes 
more completely implemented. In the past several years, as introduction of the 
reform has been made, the title of PoAito has been equated in certain programs 
in certain schools with the BachUZzA* Students who desire to furnish proof 
that their titles are comparable to the BachittOA must secure a certificate 
from the Secretary of Education of the Dominican Republic that indicates the 
comparability* With such comparability established, they^then have access to 
certain kinds of employment or to a university. 

One of the technical schools, IrutUuto PotOtZCnico loyotfi (IPL) has 
a five-year program, grades 8 - 13. It also gives the title of PeA^Of but it 
is considered superior to that of other schools where the title is based on one 
year less of study. One of the Dominican universities, UnL\J2M<.dad hiacionat 
VzdJu) HtifUiiquuiZ Wv^d^ through experience and by careful analysis of IPL*s 
curriculum, awards credit selectively for work done in the thirteenth year. 
IPL will continue to call its title awarded after the thirteenth yeavVOAJUto 
even after the i?eform is complete. 

G radixig System - Secondary Education . According to by-laws per - 
taining to secondary and normal education, teachers of official secondary schools 
must hold several partial examinations in order to facilitate judging their 
students* progress and development throughout the year. Grading is based on 
performance (enthusiasm, interest, etc.) and kriowledge gained. Partial exems 
are limited to no more than three per school term. 

The grading scale for seconVtvy schools is as follows: 

Dominic^m Republic Scale Suggested U.S. Equivalents 

90 - 100 A 

80-89 B 

70-79 C 

60-69 D 

Less than 60 F 
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Students with an overall average of 80^5 or more will be exempt from 
the final examination in a subject provided the following conditions apply: 
1) the conduct grade is above 60% ; 2) the attendance grade is above 75%; and 
3) the las*t partial exam grade is above 60%. 

If a student complies with the' above requirements, his final grade will 
read JbLbOAjOido on his academic transcript. If any of the three above requirements 
are not met, a student will not receive a mark of tLbVuxdo but will have the 
right to sit for the final examinations in the appropriate subjects which are 
held in July, providing the following conditions are met: 1) the overall average 
for performance and knowledge gained must be from 60 - 79%; 2) the conduct grade, 
can be no less than 60%; and 3) attendance must be no less than 75%. If any oiie 
of these conditions is not met, the student cannot sit for exams in those subjects 
in July but must take them in September. (See also section on "Special Charac- 
teristics". ) 

The grading scale for normal schools is as follows: 
Dominican Republic Scale Suggested U.S. Equivalents 



5 A 

^ ' B 
3 C 
2 D or F* 



* If a student receives a grade of 2 in either Spanish or mathematics, 
he must repeat the course. If he receives a grade of 2 in other subjects but 
has an overall average of he does not have to repeat the course. 

E. Post-Secondary Education 

✓ ✓ 

1. £6cae£a hlacA.onaZ dt EnitnmQAAxi . The E^cxioZa Uoi(u.omJi dt En^oAmeAAJi 
(National School of Nursing) is located in Santo Domingo. The BoLchUZVi is 
required for entrance. A three-year program is offered leading to the title of 
En^2Am2Ji0i^ and students may continue their studies at the Cathg^ic University in 
the Dominican Republic for the title of LiamcUjddo ZYl En^QJmOAAJl. 

2. Secondary Teacher Training Schools (old system) . The normal schools 
now train elementary school teachers only. Formerly, up until about 1966-67, 
they trained secondary as well as elementary school teachers. At that time, 
training for secondary teachers was shifted to the universities. However, before 
the change in 1966-67, entrance into the normal school for secondary school 
teacher training did require the BcLCtUZtdA and v/as three years in length. It 
was npt a degree-level program. The title issued was Uci^t/tO Nonmot dt S^QUnda 
En6esianza (Normal Teacher for Secondary Education). 

F. Higher Education . There are three universities in the Dominican Republic, 
one junior college that is developing into a four-year institution with the 
authority to grant degrees, and one. quite new post-graduate institution. Pro- 
grams leading to degrees (called titles in the Dominican Republic) vary in 
length from four and five to six years usually, with some requiring seven. 
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The universities and the other institution of higher education also offer a 
variety of shorter programs mostly in technical or vocational fields, 

1. Universities , 

^ a) UniveJu^ixlad Autonoma dz Sayito Vomingo (called UASD, or the 

AutonomCi} in English it is called the Autonomous University of Santo Domingo). 
UASD is the oldest university in the Dominican Republic, founded in 1538, With 
an enrollment of approximately 18,000 full-time and part-time students, UASD is 
a public institution and is supposed to receive 5% of the nation's educational 
budget each year. Students pay fees according lo their families' incomes, 
ranging from RD $15 - $50 a semester. All students who present evidence of 
having received the BaclvitiQA or its equivalent are permitted to enroll. The 
average number of credits taken each semester is about 20. 

Competition for, a position on the faculty is keen because it is 
considered prestigious to be a university professor in the Dominican Republic. 
After an apprenticeship of two years, the teacher must serve an additional five 
before life tenure can be granted. It is characteristic of professors at UASD, 
as well as at other universities , to hold another job in their field in addition 
to their university responsibilities. UASD professors are paid more than are 
those ai the other university in Santo Domingo, UyuvOJUZdod Nacionot PoxOiO 

All students who enter UASD begin their studies in the CottQJio 
UvuvOJUZtaJvLo 9 or "CU", as it is commonly called. The subjects are of the 
general education type and are taken for the purpose of giving students a broadly 
based foundation for the remainder of their studies as well as to remedy any 
deficiences which might have been left by their secondary school preparation. 

UASD is the most politically active of the institutions of higher 
education. Disruptions occur because of student demonstrations of both a minor 
and a major nature, sometimes resulting in the extension of the school year to 
compensate for lost time. 

See also the section called "University Degrees" (Titles). 

b) Unlvejuidad Catotica UacUiz y Maut^ (UCMM) . Founded in 1962 as 
a private institution, the Catholic University has approximately 2,200 students. 
It is located in Santiago, the second largest city of the Dominicain Republic. 
Deliberate efforts have been made by UCMM not to duplicate programs that are 
offered at the other two universities. It has a modern campus, and new buildings 
are still under construction. A new library was opened in 1972. It is not a 
wealthy stchool but receives financial support through international donors such 
as The Agency for International Development (AID), the Ford Foundation and 
UNESCO. It also receives RD $120,000 a year from the Dominican government. It 
has a stcJ^le administration and is not troubled by disruptions due to student 
or faculty dissatisfaction. 
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The faculty and administration are young. More than 70% have the 
master's degree and many have been s.exit abi^oad to earn their advanced degrees 
or to undertake additional study. Salaries range from RD $450 per month for 
a new professor with only a title of Lccencuido to RD $800 a month for a full 
professor with a PhD and experience. Sabbatical leaves are provided for after 
seven years of tenure; the institution is so young, however, that no one has 
yet exercised this option. 

The minimum standard of entrance is some form of the Bdjckittvi. 
Admission is selective, based on secondary school grades, and for the first time 
in the fall of 1972, the Pmzba dt Aptitod AcadmLca (the Spanish version of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test) was used. Student fees are RD $300 a year. 

Although UCMM has the smallest enrollment of the three universities, 
it yields the highest percentage of graduates each year. Many facets of its 
operation are similar to those found in U.S» universities, such as transcript 
forms, academic calendar, student services and ex.tracurricular activities. A 
program of general education is compulsory in the first year of study. 

See also the section called "University Degrees" (Titles). 

c) UnivQJUidad Uacionat VqAmjo HtMJjiutz U/itna (UNPHU). This univer 
sity was founded in Santo Domingo on April 21, 1966, as a private, non-govern- 
mental and non-sectca?ian university. It was authorized by law in June of that 
year as being a university with all of the rights and privileges thereof. Ap- 
proximately 6,000 full-time and part-time students are enrolled. 

It is sponsored by the Vundadon Uyufv2JUitanA.o Vomiyiicayui, Inc. 
(FUD), a private, non-profit organization composed of Dominican citizens belong- 
ing to the industrial, commercial and professional sectors of the country. Y\JJ) 
takes responsibility for the financial and general policy of the University* 
Like UCMM, it receives RD $120,000 a year from the national government. AID 
has also provided assistance in setting up several departments, including Chem- 
istry, Biology, Pharmacy, Education and Social Sciences. 

The student population has increased at a rate of almost 1,000 full 
and pca?t-time students a year. There are two campuses, the older one, housed 
in a former hospital, and a newer one, where construction is still taking place. 
Most students attend both, different classes being located at each. Student 
fees vary, depending on the faculty in which the person is enrolled, beginning 
with a low of RD $35 a semester. 

The minimum standard of entrance is some form of the BcuikittM.. 
Admission is selective, based on secondary school grades, and for the first 
time, in the fall of 1972, the PHiLZboi de kptitiid ktCuLmica (PAA) was used. 
General education coxirses, required of all students, are distributed over the 
first two or three years of study. Major and minor field subjects are begun 
in the second year. 
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Many of the faculty have rrone abroad to obtain advanced degrees in 
their fields . A large percentage of its original faculty came from the 
Autonomous University, reacting against what they considered to be politically 
oriented and disruptive elements. Faculty are paid by the hour — RD $10 per 
hour, as compared with RD $1a at UASD. 

See also the section called "University Degrees" (Titles). 

2. Other Institutions of Higher Education. 

a) lyi^tAXuto dt E^tuudl06 Su^ (lES). This institute was found- 

ed in 1963 as a private junior college with the help of Bryant College in 
Providence, Rhode Islard. Financial sujpport has come from a private foundation 
of business people, Acclon ?njO EdUQjOLcicn y CuLtuJtOL (APEC), AID, and the Ford 
Foundation. In 1972 its enrollment was 616. This does not include a large 
Engl ish-ss -.a -Second-Language Program. 

The original purpose of lES vjas to train people for middle-level 
occupations In business. It was opened in the fall of 1965 with a preparatory 
course and started university-level classes in February of 1966, requiring some 
form of the BackUZoA for entrance. lES now grants four-year (six years if in 
night school) degrees in business administration, accounting and secretarial 
sciences. The four-year degree awarded is the LLczncAjOdo in the respective field. 
In addition to the four-year programs there are two-^ear programs in business 
administration, hotel and restaurant administration, hospital administration and 
in various forms of secretarial studies which lead to the title ^of kdmiyu^tAadoK 
in the respective field. KdmlnJUtMidoK replaced the title of Tecftcco , which is 
no longer being used. Students finishing the two-year business or secretarial 
programs may continue in the related four-year programs with no loss of credit. 
UASD and UNPHU recognize credits when students transfer to their degree-granting 
programs . 

Unlike the universities, lES receives no government funds; it is 
supported through private donations and stuaent fees. ' The cost of full time^ 
attendance at lES is RD $60 a month, almost double the cost of UCMM and three 
times the cost of attending UNPHU. 

There are 57 on the faculty. All except those teaching secretarial 
subjects hold the Ltcenc^uute or its equivalent. There are about 5,000 books in 
the library. 

Many students hold part-time or full-time jobs in addition to attend- 
ing lES. If they take classes at night, most attend four hours a night, five 
nights a week, and the length of the program is extended by one or two years. 

b) Ivi^tJUbUo Texmoloaico dz &mto Domiyigo . This institution has 
approximately 20 students and is in its first year (1972-73) of operation. It 
is privately funded by contributions from philanthropic individuals and business 
firms and is privately operated. 

I 
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It is post-graduate only, and the degree that will be awarded., is the master* s. 
Only part-time studies are offered nov. The standard of admission is a 
U^cznciado or engineering title. Programs presently available are industrial 
management, industrial engineering and economics. Courses in advanced statistics, 
economics and mathematics are offered as preparation for those students who are 
interested in post-graduate studies outside the Dominican Republic. 

3. University Degrees (Titles) . First degrees given by the universi- 
ties are Lccenccodo (Licenciate) , IngeJtce/tO (Engineer), huiiiAJtzoto (Architect), 
Medico V^JtoAinoAlo (Doctor of Veterinary Medicine), and Tzdhnotogo MoxUco 
(Medical Technologist). Programs leading to these degrees are commoply four 
or five ^ears in length. These degrees (e.g. L^conciado Educacion^ UxiQJfuUado 
en Matemtcca, UxiQnciado m VeAzcho^ Ingon^znx} ClvJit^ etc.) are comparable to 
baccalaureate degrees in the same fields in the United States. 

Other degrees are the VoctOK Oi tioxUcina (Doctor in Medicine) and the 
VocJto/i on OdontoZog^ (Doctor in Dentistry), and programs are five to seven years 
in length. The VoctOK tn VViZCho (Doctor in Law) is a post-graduate degree 
which takes one year to earn, and is bashed on the U^conclado en VoAzaho. 

All of the universities give titles of shorter duration than those 
mentioned above. The PKoiQ^O^tado (Professor), given only by the Autonomous 
University, represents two years of secondary school teacher train3.ng* Many 
of the courses taken are the same as those in the Lccencxottita in education; 
some, however, especially professional education cpvirses, are different. 

Ax.*. t*vree universities offer two and occasionally thre^^-year programs 

in the sci ences and engineeidng leading to a title such as TzcJfUlO in the 

specialty, f^any of the courses are the same as those which lead to the five 
or six-year title of IngzyiiOJio* 

The Autonomous University offers the title of Ag^UimMOK (Surveyor), 
a three and one-half year program in the Department of Civil Engineering. It 
is not considered degree level. Some of the courses toe the same as those in 
the civil engineering degree program; others, however, would be considered only 
professional courses. 

The PnciUOK en Educadon E^ptcUjlt (Professor of Special Education) 
prograij offered at UNPHU. is two years in duration. It comprises, substantially, 
the first two years of the LtCenC/aUUAa in education c 

4 • Unxveiiisity and Higher Education Grading Systems 

a) Un<veA^idad AuXonom dt Santo Vominso : The grading scale is 
from 1-lOC. The lowest passing maric is 70. The grades are clearly stated on 
transcripts . % 

b) Unlvtuldad CaxituuL Mad^e. y UautnAi All grades vare clearly 
noted on transcripts. ^ 



• 
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A = i^.OO 
B = 3.00 
C = 2,00 
D = 1.00 
F ■ 0 

Other explanations of symbols are: 

F (N) SiUpdJfldido poK ZXCtiivaS OiUOJficicU (suspended for excessive 

absences } 

I Incompttto (incomplete) 

R Se Aj^Xlnx) (withdrew without penalt/) 

R (F) Jle;tVu\jdo con nota dw^avc^'iuxixte (withdrew failing) 

F (X) No pXZ6Zntc examtn i<mt (did not take final exam) 

S SatiiiactoAyLo (satisfactory) 

F (S) No S<U>UiacXcAAX> (unsatisfactory) 

c) UruveA6ldad Naciomt Vq/Uijo HeJVUA^itz lUiCna: The grading scale 
will be given on the transcript. Note that the minimum passing mark has 
changed from 65 to 70 as of 1971-72. This system is now being used on the 
freshman and sophomore levels and will eventucdly replace the old system. 

Old System New System 

A = ^ or 91 - 100 A s 91 * 100 Sob^UOJUzntt (excellent) 

B = 3 or 81 - 90 B = 81 - 90 May BuMO (very good) 

C = 2 or 71 - 80 C ^ 75 • 80 Bueno (good) 

p s 1 or 65 * 70 D s 70 * 7Af SaiicluUz (adequate) 

FsOorO*65 F30-*6g Hejp^obodo (failed) 

FA » StUpZMO poA aiUUftCAM (suspended for excessive absences) 

I s Incjomptttc (incomplete) 

d) JmtitwCc ^ UtudioA SupeJUoAJUt The grading scale is clearly 
given on each transcript. 

A s i| or 90 • 100 ExjCLtJLzntt (excellent) 
B s 3 or 80 - 89 BueitO (good) 
C s 2 or 70 • 79 RzquIoa (average) 
D ' 1 or 60 • 69 SuiicitJUt (sufficient) 
F s 0 or 0 - 59 R^inohado (failing) 
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IV SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS 

Dominican schools are subject to unscheduled suspension of classes due to 
political or social unrest. This may lead to gaps in a student's record or 
to an occasional inability to supply up-to-date transcripts. Also, both 
secondary and university records will often show what would be an unusually 
heavy course load by U.S. standards. Please note comments made in the 
placement recommendations which deal with this problem at the transfer level. 

A. Secondary Education. 

1. Some lack of standardization of the format for grade reports, 
especially at the secondary level, will be observed. For example, some records 
will show final grades obtained but not exam dates. Thus, there is no way of 
knowing if a student received the final mark by a first, second or even third 
attempt. 

2. The reform of the secondary level pattern mentioned earlier is a 
gradual one. It is expected that U.S. institutions will continue to receive 
credentials reflecting the traditional four-year BaahUZOACUto program for 
grades 9, 10, 11 and 12, as well as the newer credentials which reflect the 
reform. 

3. The reform calls for ^adual replacement of the secondary title of 
FeAAto by the title of 'BochJUULoA TecotCO. Until this reform is completed, the 
Secretary of Education will recognize the equivalency of some POAito titles to 
the degree of BoLckUJi^X and will so certify in writing on a special certificate. 
This recognition of the VqAaJjO by the Secretary insures its recognition by 
Dominican universities. The Ivibtitwto VoZJitdJUnidO loyotOL^ mentioned previously, 
offers a somewhat distinctive 'P2AAJjQy however, which is granted upon cojnpletion 
of the 13th year of schooling. 

Some private secondary schools, whose orientation is almost 
exclusively toward university preparation, will not implement the new oJicJio 
Qjomun - aicJto mpWioK sequence but will grant the new BouiihliZoA. ^ CizyiclcU y 
LztAiU . Older academic records and some current ones may still refer to the 
BaxikUJLeA in more specific fields such as EcA-CCa y CizyiCAJU NcutunoZu. 

5. Under the new system, secondary school is now considered to be six 
years in length, rather than four. Therefore, the last year ug^er the new 
system will be called "Agxto CJUJUfi" (sixth course) or "4ex*0 ono" (sixth year), 
rather than ^^qaoAJtO ClflAd" (fourth course). These notations will appear on the 
transcript. 

6. Dominican istudents have access to and are using in increasing 
numbers the VmtbCL de AptUad Acodemtca (PAA> of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. Although the test is similar in construction to the SAT, scores 
on the two tests are not equivalent. Because the PAA is administered for the 
sole purpose of determining admission to the Dominican institution and on the 
basis of special arranganents with the Educational Testing Service and the 
CoXIege Entrance Examination Board, scores are not available for reporting to 
U.S. colleges and universities. 
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7. The quality of education at all levels varies in the Dominican 
Republic according to school and locale. At the secondary level the private 
COttgyioA (sometimes called LLcQX)6) are considered more prestigious than their 
public counterparts, LLcQX)6. The COtzgJj)^ are generally more university- 
preparatory in their orientation, do not suffer as many disruptions due to 
political unrest, pay ,higher salaries to their teachers and may have better 
financial resources far libraries, labs and other facilities. In addition, 
they may offer a few advanced enrichment courses in mathematics, logic, engineer- 
ing drawing, etc. They are called CiJJU06 dz JbWpViacAjOYl Utwdioyvtit (courses of 
expanded study) and are taken on a voluntary basis. 

B. University Education. As noted, all first-year students at the Autono- 
mous University are automatically enrolled in the CotzgJjO UnlvQJU^JiaAlo (CU). 
This year is seen by many as a "selecting-out" experience, since a significant 
percentage of those entering CU fail to gain admission to the various faculties 
of the University. In evaluating advanced credit for CU, it should be kept in 
mind that, although it is an integral part of the UASD curriculum 5 some academic 
wor*k may be high school level. This observation should also be extended to 
other first-year general education courses in the other institutions of higher 
education in the Dominican Republic. 



V REQUIRED ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS 

A. Freshman Level. 

1. Secondary school record accompanied by a certified -English translation, 
if desired, sent directly by the school to the U.S/. institution. If 
the transcript does not state clearly the BcLChliJLM^ was obtained, an 
official copy of this title should be provided directly by the Sec- 
retary of Education. Normal school transcripts' are not sent directly 
from the school, although the school maintains copies. The student 
must ask that a copy of his transcript be sent from the Secretary of 
Education to the institution requesting the record • 

> 2. Scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language (TOEFL) 

3. Evidence of sufficient financial resources 

Letters of recommendation 

5. Results of a recent health examination 

B. Transfer Level. j 

1. Secondary school records (see V., A., 1. above) 1 

2. A. record of all post-secondary work acccxnpanied. by a certified 
English translation, if desired, sent directly by the school to the 
U.S. institution 
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3. Syllabus of courses; upon request, the dean of a faculty or chairman 
of a department will provide a list of courses required in the curriculum and 
probably a syllabus. 

4. Scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
5* Evi.dence of sufficient financial resources 

6. Letters of recoiranendation 

7. Results of a recent health examination 
C. Graduate Level. 

1. University record accompanied by a certified English translation, 
if desired, sent directly by the university to the U.S. institution 

2. Syllabus of courses; upon request, the dean of a faculty or chairman 
of a department will provide a list of courses required in a curricu- 
lum and probably a syllabus. 

3. Scores from the Test of English as a Foreign Language 
4-. Evidence of sufficient financial resources 

5. Letters of recommendation 

6. A detailed statement of proposed plan of study in the U.S.'^--- 

7. Results of a recent health examination 



VI PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Ft^eshroan Level, 

1, Students who have received the title of BachUte/i en CLznCAXU y LqXa/U 
(Bachelor in Sciences and Letters), the BajdhJUUiVl cn Ma;CeffKttccaA (Bachelor in 
Mathematics), BaxikUJizA en Cl^Jftcicii HaJbuJvoJiU (Bachelor in Natxiral Sciences), 

or iadxitJiVi en LoJUvoA (Bachelor in Letters) may be considered for admission 
at the freshman level with no advanced standing, 

2. Students who have received the title of Bad/iittVi Texinllio (Technical 
Bachelor's) and the UlZAtHjO PaaMVUo (Elementary Teacher) may be considered for 
admission at the freshman level with no advanced standing. It should be noted ^ 
however » that even though the student does have access to univet-sity admission 
in the Dominican Republic in his specialized fields admission off icers in the 
U.S. may wish to restrict admission to a specific major or require the studeqnt 
to make up deficiencies shoxad he wish to enter a field other than his previous 
specialization. 
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B. Freshman Level with Advanced Standing, Students who have obtained the 
title of VQAlto (Expert) from the IMXUXlUo yolAJ:zcjfVi(lO dt Loyola may be con- 
sidered for freshman admission to U.S. colleges and universities. This title 
represents a total of 13 years of education. However, it is essentially a 
technical/vocational title, and only limited advanced credit, if any, should 
be granted for it. The same restrictions mentioned for placement of holders 
of the BackitteJl Ttcruico (item 2 above) may be applicable to holders of the 
VVvCto from Loyola. 

C. Transfer Level. 

1. Students who are transferring from an institution of higher education 
may be considered for undergraduate admission with advanced placement. Caution 
should be exercised, however, to ascertain that repetition of high school work 
has not occurred at the Dominican institution. It is also recommended that no 
more credit be granted than would normally be awarded at a U.S. institution in 
a similar amount of time. 

2« Consideration should be given to awarding transfer of credit for 
work completed at the In6tAXuto dt E6tudAj06 SupOAXO^ti . In the case of strictly 
vocational subjects (e.g. secretarial studies), however, it is recommended that 
U.S. institutions exercise the same limitations on granting credit as it would 
for vocational programs in the U.S. 

. I 

3. Program^ of two or three years in length (e.g. those leading to 
VKoiUon, en ZiotoqlOL at the Autonomous University, TzcnidO en ComOJicio lYitOJl- 
naxilonaZ y ?/iactLca CoMuZoA at Pedro Henriquez Urena, or TzQytjotoQO tAzcmico 
at the Catholic University) may be partially or wholly acceptable toward four 
and five-year. degrees in the same field at the respective universities. Transfer 
of credit should be made on a selective basis, with credit given for those 
subjects that can be proven (e.g. through analysis of the sjrllabus) to be 
university-level or which are exactly the same as those taken in the four or 
five-year degree-granting curricula. 

^. Credit from the B&CU2ZCL HoCAjOYWit dz En^eAmMAjl (National School of 
Nursing) may be granted consistent with the U.S. institution's policy of 
granting credit for work done in a diploma nursing program in the U.S. 

D. Graduate Level. 

1. Graduates who hold the first university degree (Ltcencxorfo j Ingcn- 
JLoJlO 9 A/iqUAJL^cto 9 etc.) may be considered for graduate admission with no 
transfer of graduate credit. 

2. Because the In^tittUo jQjCJfiotoQJicx) dt Santo Domingo is in its first 
year of operation, it is inapj^ropriate to make a recommendation regarding 
recognition of its degrees or courses at this time. 

i 
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VII GLOSSARY 

AdnuJli6t/lxido^ - administrator; Usually a two-year degree 
BachiZJLt^ - title earned upon completion of secondary school 

BadvcLiQAjcUo - secondary school curriculum that may lead to university entrance 

CZcZo COmun - first four years of secondary school (under New Reform Plan, 1968); 
may be called cucto ba6iao 

CZcZo ^upOAyion, - last two years of secondary school (under New Reform Plan 3 1968) 
CoZZQ^O - private secondary school 

CvJUiO^ dt /iUpZ^CA^on UtudicintAJt - enrichment course in secondary school 

EtCiloZa nonmaZ - teacher training school; now represents completion of total of 
12 years of education 

E^aUQJici pMAJtnOAxa - elementary school (grades 1-6) 

IngtnlOAO - "engineer^'; university degree, usually 5 or 6 years in length 
LibOAjCLdo - liberated; exempt from taking a final examination in a course 
LicenCAjCldo - university degree; usually or 5 years in length 
LZcenciaXuAXL - university level curriculum leading to a degree 
LLcZO - secondary school; generally means public school 

Liczo lYltQJmzdyio - first two years of secondary school (7th and 8th grades); 
gradually being phased out 

Lcceo 6ZaundcUiio - last four years of secondary school; beginning to be phased 
out 

tAae>S>t/W VKimOJiAjO or MaW^t/ta VnAJmcJlLcL - primary (school) teacher; title given 
to one who has finished normal school training; used since 1966-67 

IhcLQ^tAjo HomaJL VnAjna/Ua or Maw^ Honmt dz VnJunznci Eyummza - primary 
(school) teacher; title given to one who finished normal school training; used 
until about 1966-67 

VOAiXo - "expert"; title given to graduate of a technical or vocational school 

Vnjoiuonxido - usually means two-year university title, given in education 

PAUZba dz AptLtud Acadzmica - PM; test of academic aptitude; Spanish language 
version of the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test (adaptation, not just translation 
of U.S. test) 
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T^cnico - title given either by a professional or technical school or by an 
institution of higher education for technical training; never regarded as 
equivalent to a university degree 
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IX SAMPLE CREDENTIALS 



ERIC 



Kl suscribo, ProfeBor JOSK AHTOKIO 0U2itAlT Y i'^BIAK, Idreotor del Ucoo Sewndnrlo 

Lui8 KrncBto OAme^ Vribe CliKITIJ'IGA, que el cx uliwno de odto liodo 

Ro ^adix6 do Bftchiller en Cie^clas Pleicae y Naturalee en el afto Icctivo 

Id^A*" 196f^ obteniendo durante los cua-toro (4} aBoe Ian ealificaoionee elgulentea ; 

PH I^lI'ia Ago 

Iien{;ua Sepanoln • 74 Puntos 

Alijebr?, 70 " 

Ei»topia 80 ^ 

CeoKrcrf£a 83 f» 

Ini;a^$H ^ H' ^ 

aellffiCm 72 •» 

Dilynijo 70 « 

Lotiv;> 1.:^ JJspanola 79 Tuntos 

Oooj. .itrfa I fjj " 

'••Xfiicii 19 

Bot^nica / Zoolo^a 60 . 

Hir,toria .-...r>..*..70 »• 

Religifm . " . 

Xn^^s 80 

glSRCKR AHO 

■ ■ * pfuntoe 

Lorijpu;*, Sspaitola 92 

Gfofnetrfa y TMigonoBietrfa 74 

Hiutori^^ y GcoQrutisL 74 " 

(^iifsiica •••••««•••••• 8> **. 

Anetonfa • •••••• 9^ " 

Int-lfia .e 76 " 

Fi*aricS& o ••••.•••<^.««* Bi V* 

neli^fin ••••'••••••9!$ 

CT7ART0 AirO 

Cenuua Snpanola * $Z puncoe 

45armi ca 91 » ' '^^^ 

fllologita 93 " 'O y 

Amf.om.ta y Pxsiologia ••••• 83 " \ 

R9l:^i:i6n 94 " ' ; i 

Frances 74 fj/J ^v/ 



24 'le r^arao do 1?66 JUreoio/4i«^o :3Hi:.iN.U:.riiv 

1. Public secondary school transcript Indicating I'^ic /Jmehto a/>m';i« n^it, . 
that student received the title of BACHILLER. 
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COLEGIO DOMINICANO DE LA SALLE 

SANTO DOMINGO, D» N. ' 
CERTinCACIOK DE HOTAS DE BACHILLERATO 
El qw BUBcribe, Hennano Enrique Pizarro F3C 



Director del 



Coldgio Dominicano DE LA SALLE, en Sacto Domfngo, Reptiblica Dominicana. 

C B R T I F I C A 

QUE el joven 



QUE el joven - — , lue ^amno 

do ^te Colegio durante k afics de BachiUerato, graduiindose de B^Uer en Cigncias FIslcas f 

Matemrfti raa y cuyas notas corre8p^>ndiente8 a cada asignatura son las 'que se expresan a continuadte : 

PRIMER A^^O — Vj3!Ll\)i5^ QALIFICACION moras POK SfeMANA NUMERO DE SEMAMAS 



Inatruccion Religiosa 


9& 


q 




L«ngua EsparioJa 


. .95- 


- .. ^ 




ri 


Algebra 


^ ai 




fl 


Geoffrafia Gral. y de Am^r. 


97 .. _ 


——5 - 


II 


Historia de America 


30 


— 5- 


If 


Dibujo 


8? - 


1 


fl 




94 




n 


SEGUNDO ARO._lft£$-19-66. 




Instruccidn Religiosa 


92 


n. 


-5a 


Lengua Espaiiola 


9£L 


^ 


1 It 


Geometria Plana 


96 


5 


N 


FiBica Gral. 


9i- 


^ 




Hist, de la Civilizacion 


.. a? 


-1 


N 


QoUn. y Zool, con aplic. Agric. 


91 


3 


N 










TERCER ASO — 19J6&-1967- 




Inctruccion Religiosa 


96 


A 


32 


Literatura Espaiiola 


.90 


5 


N 


G«om. del E»p. y Trigonotn _ 
Hist, y Geograf. Patrias 


- 9J 
fil 


% .- . 

4 


• 


n 


Qutmica General 


85 


3 


91 


Anatomla Humana 






n 


Incite 


89 - 

91 


3.-^ 

? 


m 


Francte 


n 


CUARTO AfiO.— 19-fc!?-1068_ 


Instrueci6n Religiosa 


m 


4 
4 


32 


Literat. Dominic, e Hisp, 


85 

94 


N 


FraBcte 


3- 

2 


N 


CiTiamo 


88 


m 


Gwmetrla y Trigonoiih _ 

Matcmit. Superitres 


90 


- 4. 


n 


_ .eQ. - - 


5 


m 


Flaiea 


60 

IDO. 


4 

-3- 


ft 


Uiboi^ 


N 


Qutmlsa Org&nica 






Biologto 






Anatomla y Fisiol. Humanaa 








Latin 








Economia Politica 






Psicologia 








Introducci6n a la Filosofia 






rf'-s 



a 19 ,d€ 



En fe de lo cual firmo y expido el presente 
de 1^ feB • a petiddn de la parte in 



2. Private secondary school transcript indicating 
student graduated and received the title of 
BACHXLLER. 




I 
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Eclucaci6n 



ha pre&entado los eximencs que etUblece la ley y ha merecido la 
borobacion del Jurado Examinador; se le expide el pretente 

Cerfificado Oficial de Suficiencia 
«^r. los Esfudios Secundanos 



En 




3. Public secondary school diploaa showing staap of the school, as well as 
official staap of the Secretary of Education. 
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ymmfc bt Ifabtr fnrcMnUho lot txntttttt tJifwpgi iMtatw a tates 



con 

ladiUcr et Cleadis 9 htim 

■ i» Mm M «m U M at§ IK 



MmamoB ooiutar para los flDO« q!U# 




CIBNCIAS Y LBTtAA 




URERA D1 



IIMM. P. Wi 



jM tm ^ 26 dm S^atimbn U 1 911, 




f . OfficUl owtlflMt* of Uamxuy of BtaoMloi tMtifyiM to tltlo 
of MCnun boli« aktalMi. 
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poau. 

Pundada el 21 de abril, ISbo 
'3anto Dc:::in£Of !^.N. Hepdbxlea Dominieana 



Nombroo y apcllidos:^ 



Pech:: I?aciciento; 1 3*1*1950 Luggrt 3to>Di;o, Pacha Adnlbi6n 6'>6 «"67 

FACUIT. ":t CIENCI wS JUhlDICAS Y POL, SCCUIILAt PERISCHO 



Asi^ncturae 



1er» Sau. A;.0 1967-o6 

Int. al Demeho X 
Vat«a<tleaa I 
Xnt.^ianclaa Soelal^a 
Lancia SapaAola I 
Prancia X 
L6clca 



Jar. Sas. A. 0 19^6-69 

ieonotrla XX 
^arcrCho Cofiatltualonal 
n4ir<»cho Civil 
raraci.o Panal 

Prane#9 III 



5tl. Urn. A»0 1969*70 

Paioolofta XI 
t)araeho Panal XII 
*^raeho RaaMna X 
Proea4irlanto Civil X 
Oar^elio Xntarnaaional 
Nbliro 

n^rat^ho Civil XIX 



3 
J 

3 

i 
9 



B 
A 
A 
A 
B 
B 



B 
B 
A 
A 
A 

e 



c 

A 
A 
B 

B 

B 



•Catal 



's 



Aoitimi tura 



Cr. 



2do. S«M. aSO 1967-6f 

Eeonoaf* Z 
Lcncua Bap«flola II 
Soelele^fa II 
frwntim II 
Int. •! D*r*eho II 
HlstO'-U d« 1« Oultu> 
rm 

4to. 8ra. Alio 

QufMiea 100 

l>»r«eho CenKtltuei*- 

Ml II 

B«r«elM Cim II 
D«r«eho TwiMl 
Beonaafs III 
Praae4« IV 

»to. 8m. A.*tO m9-7< 

D«r««ko Int. NliltM 
Bcraehe B o — P IX 
B*r««ii« Olvll XV 
Rl«t«rla U*mm mi- 
%i— 

DcraelM f^ml If 
rr««*4i«Unto Civil 



3 
5 
3 
3 
2 

J 



h 
A 
A 

e 

B 



B 
B 

A 
B 
B 

A 



B 
B 
B 

B 
A 
B 



3 
4 
4 

2 
3 



3 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 



3 
3 



3 
4 

3 
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Indle^ i^c. d4nUV ■iSui«kl«4ct 



J&ki2AU££UL 



A dr 91 • IOC HMtM 
B 4« 81 • 90 puatM 
C 4« 7"! • 80 piatM 
B 4* b9 • 70 piiAtM 
7 — ne« d« 65 



siaus 

FA SMifSMO for AiM«aei- 
Ine«epl«to 



UNIVERSIDAD CAt>CfiJCA UADRB Y MABSTIt^ 
SANTXAOO 
RCPUBUCA DOaONICANA 



OriClNA OC RCOIBTRO 
RCCORf^ ACAOCMICO 
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4» NaoM. 7/Oct./l945 Um> Jaf bacoa 



it <Hiiii>> S^pti nbrc 1963 



tic« s«M4arb^ Ulltes FMncigco E spatllat 

Bachillcr 17/Julio/lS 



en Cteociaa Ffaicaa y Mat— iticaa 



^ 4* Cm. t 



FACULTAD DE ADMINISTRACION 
Y EOONOMIA 

(Carrara da AdainiatraclSQ 
da Enpraaa) 

frimar Se«itttra (1961-1964) 



Falcologta Canaral 
FuadaMntoa llalcoa da Mm. 
fUtaiUticaa I 

Nlatorii! da la Clvllitaei6«l 
Cultura ftallgloaa I 
Lltaratura y Laa^ua Eap* I 

laamido $a%aatra (1963-1964) 



Palcalogla Social 
Introduce i6o a la icononfa 
MataiaStlcaa II ' 
Mlatorla da la Clvlllsac. II 
Cultura Ralltloaa II 
Lltaratura f Laagua Cap* II 
Inslia II 

PriMf Sanaatra (1964^1H5) 



Paraaaal 



(Utalalatracltfi M 
Ecoaosfa I 
Coat^ilidad I 
PriaciFioa da Narcadao 
CoMalcaciSo Oral 
Piloaofta dal IMbra I 
Inglla III 

^luiido faaaatra (l964-IMS)j 



Icoaoflfa II 

Pinaaaaa da la Ba^raaa 
3riaatacl8a Bni^raaarial 
Caataliilldad II 
katroducclSa a la PradttcclCn 
filoaofta dal Maakro It 



3 

3 

3 

31 

2 

3 

3 



A 
A 

A < 
A . 
A j 

11 



I 



A 
i 
i 
A 
i 
A 
i 



InglSa IV 

Pruiar Saaafctra (196S-1966) 



Tit«iW 4tk Otnm 



Coatabllldad III 
Eatadlatica I 
frodttccl6«i I 
ftooada & ianca 
[>aracho Coaprclal 
Etlca Profaalooal 
lagKa V 



Laboral 



Saaundo Saaaatra (196S-t9#^6V 



Coatabllldad IV 
Prodttcci&ii II < 
Eatadfatlca II 
IttvaatlgaclSa la Marcadoa 
tociologfa da la Capraaa 
!Btica fiolaatooal il 
IngKa VI 

Friaar Saaaatra (1966-1967) 



FroblaaM da raraoaal 
ValvaclSn da Puaatoa 
EcoMita latamociocial 
NataaJticaa III 
Doctrlaa Social 
Taorfa Adaialatratlva 

Saggodo Saiiaatra (1966-1967)| 



Lie. oo Ada. da 



^roo ariiit Jaata ; 10».IH7 



■apart a Frofaaloaal 
Daaarrollo EcoaiSalco 
Kaapoaaabilldadaa da la l»- 
praaa aa la Socladad Daa. 
FrSctlca da U Adalaiatra* 
cl6a 

Adaialatracl6a da Saaldoa y 
tolarlaa 



Cat 

B 



1 A 

3! 1' 
J 

2' 

?! 



• I 

a; 



A 
A 

V A 

2* A 



i A 



1i 
J 



c 
o 

r 



a 
s 

t 

I 

o 



I 
a 
g 

% 




1. ftaaawlyt Hm mimnUmt Qgf&UM 



I DUTCH PATTERNED EDUCATION 



SCHOOL 



I 

i 

I 



<9 tel 

X 3 



V W 0 



I 



CHMT or TIC EPUCATIOMU. SYSTEM 
SURINAM AMP TNC NCTNCJILAMDS AMTIUCS 



1 
i 



if 

11 



NAM 
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THE DUTCH PATTEWJED CARIBBEA.V 



II BACKGROUND 

A. Surlnaia, Surinam is situated on the northeast coast of South America » 
and Is an autonomous part of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. It was granted 
equality with the Netherlands and the Netherlands Antilles with the signing of 
a charter iA 195U. That charter serves as the constitution for both Surinam 
and the Netherlands Antilles and grants them the right to manage their internal 
affairs • 

Although Columbus had sighted the coast of present-day Surinam in m98, a 
successful settlement was not established there until 1651 when a British Lord 
established a colony and welcomed refugees from West Indian and South American 
colonies. Earlier explorers had found the area unattractive » the inhabitants 
unfriendly » and there was no evidence of gold being available. 

The first settlers were largely refugees from Brasil and from Cai'ibbean 
Islands. A plantation economy was established based on slave labor imported 
from Africa and cocoa » oof feet sugar* and cotton were the source of inoome. 
Vhen the Dutch acquired the territory from Britain in 1666 » in exchange for 
what is now Manhattan* there were approximately 2»000 African and Amerindian 
slaves working some UOO plantations. Later slave uprisings resulted in the 
bringing of contract laborers from China* India* and Indonesia. The last group 
of workers were brought from Indonesia in 1930. Immigrants from the Levant 
added an additional ethnic group to the population. This multi-racial society 
has succeeded in establishing a cohesiveness* while still maintaining the culture 
and religion of each grot^)* which is uncommon to varied ethnic nations elsewhere 
in the world. 

There are approximately <»00»000 people in Surinam today. Creoles and 
Hindustanis make up the largest part of the population with Indonesians* Chinese* 
Bttshnegroes* Amerindians* Leban e se* and Europeans making up the balance. 

Rich bauxite daposits and the mining and processing of that ore are largely 
responsible for the booming economy. Food processing and lumbering are other 
Important industries. 

The five colored 9tmn of the Surinam flag represent the principal races 
that form the population of the country. The band that binda the stars together 
symbolises the harmony and tofethemees of these races. 

B* Metherlands AntlXiea. Tha Netherl^ida Antilles consists of six islands 
divided into two groi^ of "t&ee islands each: the Windward group (Saba* St. 
Euat^tlua* and the southern half of St« Haarten) and the Leew ard group (Aruba* 
Bonaire* and Curacao). The Vindward group is about 300 miles from Puerto Rico 
and tlie Leewmrd group* SOO milma am^f * ia very doae to Vmesueia* 
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The population of the six islands has reached one-quarter of a million; 
roughly 150,000 on Curacao, 60,000 on Aruba, and the balance scattered over 
the other four islands. The total population of Saba is less than 1,000» The 
population is of varied origin and ethnic stock representing approximately ^0 
different nationalities. 

English is spoken on the Windward islands while Dutch is the official lan- 
guage of the Leeward group. As the only secondary schools are located on Aruba 
and Curacao, students coming from Saba, St. Eustatius, or St. Maarten must con- 
centrate immedi(^tely on learning Dutch. 

The islands were Dutch colonial possessions for most of the period between 
163*1 and 1954, when the kingdom of the Netherlands was reorganized, granting the 
Netherlands Antilles and Surinam equality with the Netherlands. The local gov- 
ernment is responsible for internal affairs. Currently, the government in the 
Hague is anxious to grant independence to the islands; however, unlike most 
former colonies, the local government is not in favor of a complete break from 
the mother country. 

The refining of oil brought from Venezuela is responsible for most of the 
revenue for the islands. Curacao and Aruba are are also dependent upon Venezuela 
for most foodstuffs. Although these two islands are the home of most of the 
population, the dry rocky terrain is not productive. 

The automation of the oil refining process in the middle fifties and early 
sixties resulted in widespread unemployment and people who had migrated to Aruba 
and Curacao to work in the refineries were asked to leave. Labor disputes arose 
and a black nationalist movement emerged. In Hay of 1969, severe rioting in the 
capital city of Ulllemstad required Karlnes from the Netherlands to restore 
order. The government resigned as a result of the riots and the political situa- 
tion has changed considerably. Local volcas now are being heard. 

Although efforts are being made to Introduce new Industi^, the unaiq>loyment 
rate still stands at more than 25%. Mich of the wealth Is controlled by a minor* 
Ity of the population, i.e. Dutch, Sephardlc Jews of Port\xguese descmt. Eastern 
European Jews who came after World Uar II, Chinese and Arab merchants, and North 
Americans. The unea^loyed cannot turn to the barren land for sustenance and 
cltemate ei^loyment opportunities must be found. 

The changes In tha economic and political situation mentioned above have had 
a b^iarlng on the educational system. New prbsrams are being develc^ed constantly 
to provide greater opportunity for vocational and professional training. 



Ill EDUCATIONAL STSTCH TODAY 

A. Oveyview. Education in both Surinam and the Netberlanda Antlllaa is 
highly em|riiaslsad, at least through the elementary school. ApproKimately 75% 
of the people in Surlnn and 96% in the Netherlands Antilles ara literate. 
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Teachers enjoy a status and salary schedule above that of other government 
employees with comparable educational backgrounds. While the system of educa- 
tion is patterned after th^ system in effect in the Netherlands some variations 
have been implemented to meet the particular neediJ of the two areas. A new ed- 
ucational law has evolved in the Netherlands during the last ten years but the 
application of the provisions of that law have not been uniformly adopted in both 
Surinam and the Antilles. A clear demcu^cation doeo not exist between the old 
and the new systems. Differences do exist within the whole Kingdom of the Neth- 
erlands. The names assigned to various levels of education and to certificates 
or diplomas are not all the same in Holland , Surinam » or the Antilles nor are 
they consistent within the given parts of the Kingdom. However, the basic scheme 
is similar and an effort has been made to identify the particular cycle by the 
name or names used in the two areas being considered. 

The majority of schools are church-related, private schools that are largely 
financed by the government. In addition to providing financing, the goverxunent 
is responsible for establishing curriculums, certifying teachers and for super- 
vising the schools. 

The school year lasts from 230*2ti0 days. Schools are in session seven periods 
a day axMl six days per week. Emphasis is placed on end of year examinations 
rather than on overall performance. Langxiages receive a high priority with 
Dutch and English being required for all students. In addition, many secondary 
level students take Spanish* French* or German. 

Physical training is required but there are no varsity sports. Extra-cur- 
ricular activities are not included in the school day. Athletic teams and 
bands are not part of the school program. 

B. Pre-Primary Education. iKleutiA ondMlUc/A ). Early childhood education is 
available but not required. In 1972 there were 26,000 children in kindergartens 
in Surinaa and e»000 in the Netherlands Antilles. Both government and private 
schools are available. Children enter at age four and usually leave at age six 
to enter the elenentary school, 

I . Priaary Education . The basic elementary cycle (Gm>oii tage/i ondMiCiji- 
GLO) includes srades one through six. The subjects are: Dutch » Reading ^Hr it ing^ 
Axithmetic» Hi8tory» Geography* Drawing* and Physical Education. Music and 
Religion are sonetiiies included. English is introduced in the fifth year in all 
schools and* because of the importance of Venezuela to the Leeward islands* 
Spanish Is introduced in Curacao* Arubar and Bonaire in the sixth year. 

D. Extended Elementary Education. Formal education ends for many students 
fi^-' er conpleticm of the six year elementary cycle. Those who do elect to further 
their education have the c^portunity to do so and their placement in the various 
types of schools is determined by examination and teacher evaluation. The major- 
ity of those who do go on enter a basic program which prepares them for employ- 
ment* entry into lower level vocational training* or* if the student does veil* 
to re-enter the acadanic stream In Surinam* this s%q>plemental or extended 
primary education is called IXitjd^HMAjd logiA ondiAUlijl (ULO). In the Netherlands 
^ Antilles this cycle or program is called EcawmiAck totJUAtUch admJ^4XMXJiti 
ottdtmiji lETAO). 

I 
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E. Secondary Education, All students who wish to continue their education 
beyond the elementary level and who are not placed in ULO or ETAO schools enter 
an orientation or bridge year {b^uugktdi). At the end of that ye?r further eval- 
uation is made and the stTidents enter one of several types of schools in keeping 
with their ability as determined by the evaluation. Throughout the secondary 
years, students do have the opportunity to transfer from one school or program 
to another, depending on their performance. A student who demonstrates ability 
to cope with a more rigid and demanding program than he is presently following 
may transfer to the next higher program but he must drop back one year. For 
example , the student who completes the second year of MULO school and wishes to 
enter a HAVO program does so at the beginning of the second year but , the reverse 
is not true; the HAVO student may, at the end of the second year, enter the third 
year in a MULO program. 

1. Lower Secondary Education . In Sxirinam this cycle is still called 
an extended elementary program, uJitQtbKZld togOA ondOJWiijl [HULO] ^ but it 
is a more academic program than the ULO. In the Netherlands Antilles this cycle 
is called UiddttbcuVi atgmtm voo^ozzt ondemij^ IMAVO) which means middle level 
secondary education. Students may qualify for a diploma after three years in 
this program (the orientation year plus two) or they may go on for an additional 
year to prepare for further teacher or technical training. 

Students completing the three or four year program at this level have 
additional qualifications for employment not offered hy finishing the ULO or 
ETAO school. In addition, they may pursue further technical, special business, 
or teacher training. Again, if they have done very well they may transfer to a 
more selective secondary program. In Surinam, MULO graduates may enter the 
A^ewene HixideZboKt SchooZ lAMS), upper secondary school, and eventually qualify 
for university admission. 

The programs offered in the MULO and MAVO schools provide the student 
the opportunity to specialize in either business subjects or in mathematics and 
science. 

2. Upper Secondary Education. The student in this system who has dem- 
onstrated particular promise in the evaluation at the end of the elementary 
school and was an outstanding student during the orientation year enters a cycle 
or program leading to completion of secondary school. 

a. Special Programs . There are two programs in existence which 
will be mentioned first as they dc not follow the usual pattern that is now in 
use. 

1) tfoge/Le banxj^chopt (tfSSl. This program is still available 
at a non- government school in Surinam '(it is called a "free" school when in fact 
it charges a very high tuition but it will take students who did not quali:!^ for 
the regular upper secondary schools) and at the Colegio Arubana in Aruba. The 
HBS has been phased out under the new system in the |^ether lands. 

Students enter the HBS after completion of the 'six year pririiary 
cycle. They complete three ye • of general education courses followed by two 
years of either science, commercial subjects, or preparation for the higher 
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teacher's training coiirse. Foiir languages are required of all students each 
year as well as six additional subjects dependent upon the student's specialty. 

2) Atdmmz mlddeZboAZ school (AMS) . The graduate of either 
the three or four year MULO program in Surinam may be accepted at the AMS ^fhere 
he may prepare for university admission by completing a three year program. The 
AMS offers a general preparatory education requiring English and Dutch for all 
three years. In addition, students choose from one of the following specialties: 
Economics and Commerce, Economics and Mathematics, Mathematics, or courses design- 
ed for entry into higher teacher training. Graduates of the AMS are qualified 
for admission to universities in the Netherlands. 

b. Traditional or Regular Secondary Education. There is one lyceum 
in Surinam, three colleges in Curacao, and one college in Aruba offering a vari- 
ety of programs that correspond to secondary education in the United States. In 
1972 there were slightly under 5,000 students enrolled in the regular secondary 
programs in both Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. 

. Students are selected for the regular secondary schools at the end 
of the orientation year (seventh grade). For the next two years their curriculum 
is as follows: Dutch, English, Mathematics, Biology, History, Geography, Drawing, 
Religion, and Physical Education. At the end of those two year*s (corresponding 
to completion of junior high school in the United States) the final selection is 
made and the student enters one of several programs. (The gymnasium and atheneum 
programs are referred to as vooHhoAZidZYid (jOQ^tzmckappoZLj^ OY\dvw}lU [WO] — 
pre-university education. The AMS mentioned earlier also is considered a VWO 
school or program. 

The programs or departments are called: 

1) H0Q2AZ alsmzm VOO^ZZOt ondzmijl [HMO] . (ll year program 
in total). Graduates of this program are prepared to enter higher technical 
schools, higher teacher training programs ? and some university programs. They 
are not eligible for admission to the faculties of Law and Medicine offered at 
the University of Surinam. 

2) Gymnasium (12 year program in total). This department offers 
a classical secondary program and is highly valued because of the prestige that 
goes with it. Graduates of this program are the only ones admitted to faculties 
of philosophy and letters in European universities. Some students in the gymna- 
sium spend 50% of their time studying languages. 

3 ) Atheneum (12 year program in total). The Atheneum is oriented 
toward a more general approach to higher education and graduates are prepared to 
pursue a wider selection of university programs than are graduates of the gjnnna- 
sium. 
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The curricula for the above programs are given below: 

HAVO (tenth and eleventh year) There are four specializations 
offered for these two years. They are: 1) Business, 2) Science and Mathematics, 
3) Language and 4-) preparation for teacher training. All students must take 
English and Dutch both years. In addition, they select four other subjects, de- 
pending upon their specialization, from the following: Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry 5 Biology, Spanish, French, German, Geography, History, and Commercial 
Science. They must pass an examination in the six subjects at the end of the 
eleventh year. Students also take Physical Education and usually either Drawing 
or Music. 

Gymnasium A (tenth, eleventh and twelfth years). Dutch, English, 
Latin, History, another classical language, and two of the following: Spanish, 
French, Mathematics, Geography, Commercial Science. 

Gymnasium B (tenth, eleventh and twelfth years). Dutch, English, 
Latin, Mathematics, one science, and two of the following: another classical 
language. Mathematics II, an additional science. Commercial Science. 

Atheneum A 

(tenth year) (eleventh and twelfth years) 

Dutch Dutch 

English English 

A modern language Continuation of language 

History or Geography History or Geography 

Commercial Science Mathematics 

Commercial Science II 

Atheneum B 

(tenth year) (eleventh and twelfth years) 

Dutch One language 

English Mathematics II 

Mathematics Continuation of sciences 

Two sciences History and Geography or 

Commercial Science 

The above indicates the programs and curricula in effect in the 
five secondary schools in Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. Slight variances 
do exist, however. 

F. Teacher Education. 



1. Lower Level Teacher Training. Kindergarten and teachers of general 
subjects in the primary schools are trained in Kifittiuokolm. VOO/t OYuLzfWiijZZM ^ 
which means teacher training schools or colleges and which are generally called 
KWiLsJkickootS . Admission is based upon completion of nine years of education 
completed in any of the schools or programs mentioned previously. If the student 
has completed a fourth year in a MULO, MAVO, HAVO or higher program, he enters 
the teacher training program at the beginning of the second;, year. 
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The program for kindergarten teachers is of three years duration, thus 
totaling 12 years of education. Those wishing to teach in the elementary scho61 
complete an additional year. If the student does stiLl another year, he or she 
may teach in a ULO or ETAO school. A one year professional program for princi- 
pals or headmasters is available upon completion of any of the three programs. 
The diplomas awarded indicate the holder's qualification. The term Aktt means 
diploma and will be followed by the level of training. For example, a certifi- 
cate reading Afcte CCU klzutOAZeidSieA indicates the holder to 
be qualified to teach in a kindergarten. The term Hoo^d means headmaster or 
principal and may be written with Aktz simply meaning a headmaster's diploma, 
or with LoJjUtQA meaning a head teacher or principal. Graduates of the Km.dl- 
^ckooZ6 may qualiify for higher teacher training. 

2. Higher Teacher Training. A person who wishes to teach in either a 
lower secondary, a traditional or regular secondary, or a Kweefc6c/ioo£. must have 
additional certification beyond what is available in the Kwee«l4cf?^o£. The re- 
quired certificates may be obtained by passing rigid examinations. While the 
Kuozduchoot graduate is trained in general subjects, those who wish to teach at 
the higher levels must pass the appropriate examination in one or more specific 
subjects. There is no set curriculum that must be completed, but rather, there 
is a body of knowledge and an understanding of the sxibject that must be acquired 
in order to pass the examinations . 

There are three levels of certification. The L.O. [ZOQQAt ondeJW)lj6] 
AktZ is the lowest level diploma and qualifies the holder to teach the subject 
in which the diploma was obtained in the ULO, ETAO, MULO, or MAVO schools. Pre- 
paration for this examination may be completed in two years or more of part time 
study depending upon the students prior preparation. 

The U.O. (mee/L owdc^tto^/^) Aktt is an advanced diploma and includes two 
levels. of certification, the W.^.-A and the M. 0.-5. Those holding the M.O.-A 
may teach the subject designated on the certificate in the first three years in 
the traditional regular secondary program. Those holding the M.0.-8 may teach 
the subject designated at any level in secondary school or in the Ki/Ozduchooti. 
(The preparation and examinations for the M.0.-5 is given only in Dutch, History, 
Mathematics, and Science in Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles. Persons 
wishing to gain certification in other subjects must go to the Netherlands.) 

The basic requirement to prepare for an M.O.-A diploma is either the 
MAVO or other secondary diploma, or a*': L.O. diploma in the same subject. With 
the L.O. diploma, two years is the normal preparation for the M.O.-A while 
secondary school graduates require three years. The M.O.-A can be obtained in 
Surinam and the Netherlands Antilles in Geography, Biology, English, Dutch, 
Spanish, History, Physics, Mathematics, Music, Physical Education, Handicraft??, 
and Drawing. 

There are three higher teacher training institutions in the Caribbean 
that prepare students for the certificates mentioned above. They require com- 
pletion of a Kl^zoluahoot or of a traditional secondary program for admission. 
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(The faculty in these schools are all required to hold university degrees.) 
However, many people prepare privately for the certification examinations by 
taking classes in the late afternoon or evening and by studying privately. 
Others enter special programs in universities in the NetherlaiKis to study for 
the examinations. The preparation for the examinations is not significant while 
the passing of the examination is all-* important . 

G. Technical-Vocational Education. Either tZcJbfU^ckz or nijVZnhuxU 
0ndeAi^j6 refers to technical education. The words tagOA (lower) or hogMZ 
(higher) further identifies the training. Courses in Doirestic Science are called 
hwUhoudkundz. Be/LoejW OYviVWiiji indicates vocational or professional training. 

Lower level training schools are available upon completion of the ULO, ETAO, 
or three year MULO or MAVO program. Carpentry, machine tooling, welding, and 
electrical installation is taught in the lower technical schools. The home econ- 
omics or domestic science schools teach dressmaking, basic niirsing, cooking, and 
child care. 

The higher technical schools admit graduates of the upper secondary schools. 
A three year program is offered including Mathematics, Natural Science, and 
covirses in Electrical, Mechanical, or Civil Engineering. One of the thi'^ee years 
is spent in practical training in industry. No degrees or titles are granted 
upon completion of the program; however, graduates do work as engineers. They 
also may transfer to Delft or other technical universities in the Netherlands. 

H. Higher Education. As of 1971, the Faculties of Law and Medicine in 
Surinam now are called the University of Surinam. No other faculties exist. The 
medical program includes three years of premedical anc\ clinical work in prepar- 
ation for the CjOLYuUdcuxti examination. Upon successful completion of the exam- 
ination two more years of clinical work are needed to quali^ for the doctcH/Ult 
examination. A student successfully obtaining the title of Vocto^UUftduLi needs an 
additional two years of training as an assistant before going to the Netherlands 
to take the aJit&tKomzn which is the professional state exaocination required to 
gain full certification as doctor of medicine. 

The student in the Faculty of Law takes from three to five years to complete 
both the (UiyuUdailtA and the doctoAjOOt examinations in order to qualify for the 
title of MzUtzn. (Mr.). That title indicates that the dottonOJOJi examination 
has been passed and the holder is professionally qualified. 

A School of Law was established Curacao in 1971. Known as the HzchtShogZ'- 
6d%oot van rfe Nede/tuwdie Antctten, it currently offers only the preparatory 
work but will eventually offer the full Law program. In addition, this school 
plans to offer work in Business Administration and in Public Administration. 

I. Grading System. The grading system in use both in Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles follows the ten point system used in the Netherlands. Both num- 
bers and/or comments may be xised as follows: 
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KuAM vaidotndt 
Votddmit 
BijM voldotndt 
Owotdoendt 

Sttcht 
Zztuttcht 



Excellent 10 
Very Good 9 
Good S 
Sufficiently satisfactory 7 
Satisfactory 6 
Belov Satisfactory S 



Unsatisfactory ^ 

Inferior 3 

Poor 2 

Very Poor ^ 



It should be pointed out thatt while a grade of 5 in this system Is nonally 
equated to a fiilui^ In the U.S. system. It la a conditional pass In Surinam 
and the Antilles r A student may have two grades of 5 and still pass for the 
year providing neither of those grades are In the student *s major area of study • 
and, providing the other grades are adequate to compensate for the fives. For 
considering an applicant from this system for admission to an Institution In 
the United States, a 5 may best be equated to a "D", 



IV PLACiafEarT recohmendations 

There Is a multiplicity of diplomas offered In both Surinam and the Nether- 
lands Antilles, No attempt has been made to Include all of the titles or pro*- 
grams In this text; however, admissions officers in the United States are 
advised to refer to the glossary as well as the sa^)le credential section of 
this report for identification of diplomas submitted for their evaluation. In 
addition, it is reconnended that co^lete records be required for all study 
beyond the elementary school, Ne:# programs are being introduced on a continuing 
basis and, by determining the entry level and the title of the program, place- 
ment should be possible. 

Scores on the Test of English as a Foreign Language should be required from 
all applicants from these two areas of the world. 

A, EVeshman L^vel, Applicants submitting the HAVO diploma may be considered 
for admission to tiie freshman level. Some institutions may wish to Impose re- 
strictions on admission at this level based on the ^stream^ or program the 
student followed and the grades received. 

The HBS diploma is no longer in general use. However, applicants submlttlog 
that diploma may also be considered for freshman admission, 

B, Freshman Level with Advanced Standlns , Applicants submitting the Lyceum, 
or VWO diploma Indioating coipleti0n of the O ym n oAb m or AXktMtm may be oonsid* 
ered for admission at the freshman level with advanced standi«g. The SMe reoosi- 
mendatlon applies to holders of the AMS diploma. The amount of eredlt awarded 
can be determined by the propw the studmt fdUowed in the secondary school, 
the degree objective indicated^ and the policy of the acc^tli^ institution, Vo 
credit Is recommended beyond the iniaraittctory level. 



C. TransfT Lwl, 

1. University > In addition to any crodit mwdod for socoodary school 
work, as indicatad abora, studants tranafarring frca tha Facultias of Lav and 
Madicina in Surinaa or tha Faculty of Lair in tha Natharlanda Antillaa My qpialify 
for adaissicn and advancad standing on a couraa by couraa baaia in kaaping with 
tha accepting institution's policy on tranafar of cradit from a profaaaional 
progran. 

2. Teachar Training Pirograns, Tha placanant of trainad taachara will 
depend upon the level of educaticm achieved prior to entering tiie teacher train* 
ing progran and tha length of the progran. A graduate of a WO or ANS prograai 
may return to a K^iOuJkAchool and obtain a teaching certificate (Ptdogo^ck 
gUui§lchKtit) in which case the WO or AMS qualification would take pracadance 
and it is recosMended that the atudent be accepted and given advancad atanding 
as indicated above. 

Applicants subadtting K^duchoot diploMS an^ who entered that progrea 
upon cosipletion of an extended priaary w lower aacondary prograa nay be coMld* 
ered for adnission with no advanced atanding. 

Those applicanta who aubalt the L.O.-Akte ney be conaldered for adniaaion 
with up to two yeara of advancad atanding in the subject(s) of epecialiaatioii 

only. 

Holdera of the N«0.«A end the N.O.*B nay be conaldered for adnlaaion 
and qualify for" up to three and four yeara of advancad atanding In the aubjacta 
of apaGlalisation only. (The holder of the N.O.-B wmf have rae ch ed beglaa&^g 
graduate atanding In one or two aubjacta but will be lacking la other araaa re- 
quired by a baohelor'a dai^M progran in the United Statea.) 

9. Technical Schoola. Graduataa of the higher technical achoola which 
require ooaipletlon of the HAVO cr other traditional a a c o ndar y prograa for adala* 
aion» ney be conildered for edalaaion to the fraataMa level with advanced atand* 
ing awarded on a couraa by couraa baala dapandmt upon oouraes oonplated and 
degree objective. 

Graduataa of tha lower technical adwola not qualify for adnlaaion 
to a degr#e progrM In the United Statee. 
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V GLOSSARY 



AMjlULUbu$ld€ 



Afctc Von UkmamkiUd 



aJU KtmtiAtUdAtiA 

Ai^mtM UiddiZbakt 
ScMoU imi 

AibtmuM. spokkiM 
BtUdmdt KiuutiM 



Ctrtiflc4t«(s) 

AdvMCttd tMclMT tMlnlng diploM.XonMlly 
IndlcatM m high stanUrd has be«n r<Mch«d 
Id om or marm •C4id«iic fl«Ids. Holdars of 
this dlplflM ar« quailf lod to tMch at th« 
ttppar •#cood4B7 laval* 



AS bslov but roqulrss an addltlooal 
yaar of tMlnlog and parmlts ths holdar to 
ha a principal or haadaastar. 

Taachar*s dlploM au^iorlsli^ holdar to 
taach at ths alaa sn tary laval. 

Uppar sacoodary school. Graduatas qualify 
for Ualvarslty adalsslon In tha Natharlands. 

Gaaara5s sid>jacts 

Profaa/^loMl Mdlcal doctors aiuMlnatlooa. 
rina arts. 

Vocational (profaaslooal) tralnlnc 
Spaclal aducatloQ. (Spaclflc taachar train* 
li« la offarad In this f laid and a dlploM 
Is Issuad Indicating this spaclallsatlon. ) 



Hcmmisdi TotAUtUck 



UttJU 

OudUtdtMU 

GaiMii UgtA o^dimijA (6101 



Zoii>logy 
Ga&«an 

Vocationally orlantad st^lsMntary 
tary adocatlon. Tha di^lMs doas not provlda 
aecaaa to othar hl^Mr aducatlon* 



Economic sclanoaa 
School laavlug awmlnatlons 
Ei«llsh 
Nadlclna 
Hlatcry 
Cartlflcata 
Frlnary aducatlon 



loMT adttoatlon*^ 



Itallgioiia aduoatlon 



Physical adocatlon 



HamlUunttmthtpptM 

Hogtx Atgrnttn Voowt§tzU 
OtdiJMijA {HAVO) 

MogtAtbuKQtAAeMcot 

HogtM. TtJtknUekt. Achoct 

HooiiUkU 

HLLUhoudktmdt 

KlesAAt 

KtiuUAAekoUM 
KiuutguekiuUHU 

KttukkckoltH voa% ondimLjztAM 
Kittduekool omdtmijA 
LagtA OmitmijA 
LMdbomakcholui 
LuidboumttaacMaptM 
LULjH 

UdumttLjlujotitjniji^ 
UjnttkiMH 

UuA UUgtkJiUd LagtA 

UtntttuMitt 
UidiUbtM dUt 
HiildttbaMA. Itgtmttn 
VocJUguU OtkLiMtijA mvO) 



lUMtUMU TtdmUck (MtJmijA 

H.0, AkU 

Ikuitk 

Hn fiim fcu ndt 

HidvUMmikt tUl cm UtUnkimit 
OmitmijIttA 



HudiCTAftS 

Hi^Mt gtMTAl •• c o n dary •ducatioo. Thm 

dIploM MpMSMts f yMn of Khoollng 

b«jrocd thm •iMMtary. 

Secondary (grMMr) school 

HiftMr tachnic^ school 

HMdMstcr's csrtiflcato 

DoMstic Scimco 

roniv class t or grads 

Kindsrgartsn (nurssry school) 

History of art 

Arts and crafts training 

Tsachsr trainisf collsgss 

Tsachsr training sducation 

ClsMntary or primary sducation 

Agricultural schools 

Agricultural scisncs 

Latin 

Curriculum 
Physical sxsrciss 
GsoMtrical drawing 
Social work 
Hochanicv 

Cxtsnd^rZ iil—sntary sducation 

Anthropology 

Secondary csrtificats 

Niddls IsTsl sscondary sducation. If ths 

studsnt coaplstsd four yssrs hsyond ths 

priAsry school ths diplOM wiU rsad **NAVO*%'' 

othsnfiss ths diploM rsprsssnts coaplstion 

of a thrss ysar proper. 

Sscondary coMSMPcUi school 

Sscondary tschnical training 

Advancsd tsachsrs csrtificats 

Husic 

niysics 

Physical gsogra^iy 

Natural history 

Dutch laoguags and litsraturs 

Vocational training 

Education 

School tsachsr 

Pid>lic hl^heT" sducation. OiploiM issusd 
by tlMi Lyosw will indicats slthsr AthsnsuMt 
ayanasiuBy or ilAVO 
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Opvoidkimdt 
Ptuntkundt. 

RcfcCMCil 

ScUUttudt 

SUikUMdt 

TtduuAcktaHdtmijA 
Tcifif n 

UUgtUtLd Ugvt HijVtAkujdA 

UUgtbHtid UgtA ondMiUjA 

U.L.O, SchoUn 

Vakktn 

VooidHAUduid lagiA, etdtmLii 
VocJihtJUldtM IkJttMtktifiptJUik 
OmUmLjA WHO) 

MUlumdt. 



fublic •dttoation 
Padajcogy (•dueatlon) 
Training 
Biology 

Botany 
Uir 

ArithMtic 
Chtmlmtry 
Politic«vl Scionco 
Al««br« 

TMh&icml training 
PMliainary axminatioos 
SupplcMntary or mt«nd«d technical 
training 

Si^lMMntary or axtmdod oducation 
Schools for st^lMUitary or oxtondod 
priMry aducatioo 
Subjocts 

PropriMry oducatioo 

Upp«r socoodary school » strictly 

snivarsity prsparatoty 

Philosophy 

HathsBstical and physical sciaoca 
Mathamtics 
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DIPLOMA 

uityercikt aan 

gcburcn (»|) te 

ten bcuiMc dut hij met gocd gcvolg htrt (Uniform) 

AUilo ciiKlcx:inion heeft jfyelegd. 

Paramaribo, |« 

lit Vvi4%««^ Ik- t•l^«N,Jll^««•«#c« 0* ttitmwf Jit MmH 

EeprMMts covpUtioo of •Ithar niae or ton 
yMrs of fotMl oducatloo. fhi« MplOM ao«£ 
Mt qiimlify tho holdor to bo couliorod for 
o*iisaloo to 0 «.». collogo or ooiwroicy* 
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OPENBAAR ATHENEUM 

AiMkif Ho9«r AlgMiMfi VMrlgti^l O i id T wf M 




Oe eMfnencommisstc, bela«l m^hd afnemen van he« eindejiamen voor M 
OpcnbMT Alheneum - AWel.ng Hoger Al9eTeen Voorlgezet Onderwijs - le Paramaribo. 
^ m het )aar 1 ^ 

ve^kUart dat - -.^ . .. _ . 

gebo»en op t9 — te 

a^r de t^fn9er>oemdc tchod Ket eindexamen, welk afgenom-n volgent d«. reiolutie van 
8 lull tQ7t No 5l5t. md goed gevoig heelt afgelegd. 



Ptramafibo. dm 
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FRENCH WEST INDIES 



II BACKGROUND 

A* General* Although Spain was the first European country to gain possession 
of islands in the Caribbean Sea in 1492 » Spanish interest in the islands was 
frust^rated for two major reasons: 1) they found no gold or other precious 
metals in the area» and 2) they were repulsed by the fierceness of the island 
inhabitants, the Caribs* Islands in the area were first colonized by the French 
between 1625 and 1635; Martinique, St* Lucia, and Grenada* The Napoleonic wars 
which followed in 1804 left considerable chaos in the area and in 1815, a meet** 
ing of the Euronean heads of state restored most of the French possessions as 
they had been designated in the Paris ^nd Versailles Conferences of 1763 and 
1782, respectively: Martinique, Guadeloupe and French Guiana* Since that time 
these areas have remained under French colonial rule. 

The French West Indies or Caribbean Departments of Martinique, Guadeloupe 
and French Guiana have been coequal since 1946 in legal and administrative status 
with the Departments of metropolitan France, Martinique and Gtiadeloupe are rel- 
atively small, heavily populated, tropical islands, the economics of which are 
dependent upon the export of sugar, rum, molasses, bananas and pineapples* By 
contrast, French Guiana is a relatively large area almost completely' undeveloped 
and unpopulated* 

The estimated combined population of the French West Indies is over 700^000 
with Martinique and Guadeloupe having over 50% of the total* This gived them 
one of the highest population densities in the Western Hemisphere, in an area 
of extremely mountainous terrain primarily agricultural in its economic base* 
However, Martinique has a heavy urban concentration in its capital and cooner** 
cial center of Fort*de*France , which has about Z0\ of its total population* The 
population of the entire area is primarily African in its origins, co^)ri8ing a 
small number of Amerindicns and descendants of foraer escaped slaves* 

All thz*ee areas are dependant upon government funds from metropolitan Fk^oce 
to support their official budgets, services and eoonomies. It ie generally 
accepted that the government revenues collected in the Caribbean Departments 
do not come close to meeting their costs of government, and that public services, 
including education, are maintained through outlays by the tax-payers of metro* 
politan France. 

French is the official language cf the area but Creole is spoJcen and under* 
stood by the majority of pe^le. Literacy is estimatsid at ^Ot to 50% of the 
population. The principal relicioi> is Rowm Catholicism. Hanwwt^ the Frei^h 
Caribbean areas are impartial in relif ious matters and ensure free d o m of reli** 
gious worship and freedom of CMscicsice. The area lacks a unique local culture 
because of the profound attacteent of the people to metropolitaii France and 
Ffc'anch culture. There is, however » the search for national (Caribbean) idemtity 
a»ong a grotring number who viab more fundamental •daptatioo of the political, 
economic and social Institutiome of the present mystM to the yoya ph ical, 
cultural and economic roalltiem of the Ft^eoch West Indies. 
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B. Educational > The «lucatloDal system of the French Vest Indies Im the 
sane as the national educational systea of metropolitan France t with minor 
modifications to accomnodate local conditions. The West Indian territories of 
Martinique t Guadeloupe and French Guiana, knonn as the VtpaHtimiUi OutM, UiA 
(Overseas Departments)* comprise a regional echelon » or aeadfmii , of Lt Hinl^tKt 
dt V Education HatiOHott (the French Ministry of National Education) whl^h la 
based In Bordeaux. The ReeCCOA (Rector), or head* of the Bordeaux acodimit. Is 
represented In eact^ of the French Caribbean areas by a Vlce^Rectort or 
inApteXtuK d^ acjcdimit (acadwyt or regional Inspector), usually appointed from 
metropolitan France. He acts as a local si4>erlntendent of schools for mach of 
the Overseas Departments. Consequently , education In the French West Indies Is 
administered as an Integral part of the educational system af the mother country. 

Although the responsibility for financing education in the area is official- 
ly divided between the French national g o v e r nment, the Caribbean Departments and 
their c/mmmiM or local governments, in practice most of the cost of public 
education is paid from the French national budget. 

As in metropolitan Prance, the educational system covers nursery, prlmsry, 
secondary, and higher levels of education with provision for technical and 
teacher training. There are both public and private institutions. Hoi^ever, all 
are required to teach in trsditioral French vhich is not the language of every** 
day speech in the home and the street; and all must conform to ^e basic methods, 
principles, programs of study, examinations and other facets of the educational 
system as prescribed by the French Ministry of Education in Paris. 

Legislation during the late SO*s atid the past decade has supported several 
reforms in the national educational system of France in order to adapt it to 
the accelerated rate of school-age population groirth. Hovevert the system coo« 
tinues to reflect the ti^^itional classical curriculum, rote teaching methodo- 
logy and educational advancement based on highly salactive matiooal and compet- 
itive examinations. The raforms involve various revisions in the treditional 
classical educational structure and the develo p me n t of nem progrtM to make the 
system more '^democratic'*, i.e. to provide greater opportunities for practical 
training at all levels in terminal vocational and technical coursM enabling 
studemts to begin employment after odo» tmo or throe years of q^ialised study. 
Tw various reasons » primarily the lack of adequate school facilities ami teach- 
ers, several of the reforms are still in the procass of Implamemtatioo in tiie 
French Vest Indies. 



Ill COUCATXOIIAL SYSTEM TOOAY 

A. Overview. Education in the rrweh Vest Xndias territorlM of Nartiaique» 
Ouadeloupe wd French Ouf ena co mfor ms to tlMit of oomtlmemtal rraaee* Tlit prosemt 
rreneh Comatitictiom (Uv of October >i» ISM) guaramtmes eqiuaX aoeeaa of ^iidrem 
amd adults to e^1ueatlon» profeesiomal traimlng and culture, amd stipulates that 
the eatsbliahmemt of tree. aeoaUr» publio eduoatlom at aU Imelm ia a duty of 
tte ttata. Slmea each territory has beam daalg;nsfd aa a D e partm e nt of 

the Atfmdtaiia dt lto>rffaiif of tba rremch IliAimtry of WattiiMl EAsoatlom* tbm 
off loUUjr aMlBiUtiiw tte tlTM tmvitarim late tl» wtelntm^tiv wjtitm of 
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Itefdrw iDt«od«d to fMt«r thm dMO erst Imt loo of oducatloo hmwm bom 
Introducod mm thoy hovo In FMoco unUr tho Ordor ud Doer— of January 6, 1959» 
tlia prlnclplaa of which ara daflnad aa: axtanalon of tha parlod of coHpiOaocy 
aducatlon; ccmatant orlantatlcn of piq^Ua; prorlalon of fcowal aducatlon to 
tha and of tha conpulaory aducatlon period; poaaiblXlty of choice, after tha 
ninth yaar of achoollng, batvaan tha cooplata progm laadlng to klghar adiicatloo 
and apaclallxad tandnal prngrana laadlng to MployMnt. Tha alna of tha rafora 
ara: to guarantaa all chlldran adaqiiata aducatlon and training; to fulda th«i 
In aocordanca with thair Individual aptltudaa and to of far than a wi4a cholca 
of oppcrtunltlaa ao that aach maj aalact tha noat aultabla; to widan aocaaa to 
hifhar aducatlon aa nuch aa poaalbla In ordar to train tha axacutlva and apaclal- 
Ist paraonnal which tha nation naada. 

CurrlculuB, Mthoda and prlnelplaa of aducatlon In ttm It'aneh Vaat Indlaa 
follow thoaa of Ft^anca, although attcapta ara balng nada to adapt thaaa to tha 
local altuatlon and anrlronMnt. By law aducatlon la at^poaad to ha coapulaory 
and fraa up to 16 yaara of aga, but lack of faclUtlaa oftan pravant anforcwMnt 
of thla law. Frograaalra tbrough tha ajr^tM la baaad on axHinatloaa. All poat- 
aaoondary aducatlon faelUtlaa, othv than prlaary taach«r training, raqulra 
oonplatlon outaida of tha IVanch Vaat Indlaa. CiflEmt atatlatlcaX li^orBatloo 
for tha tarrltorlaa ia not raadUy avallabla. Howavar, tbara ara both prlvata 
and public achoola, all of which prorlda inatructicm in Trmoch with tha curric- 
ulun balag datvalnad by tha n^anch Mlnlatry of Matlooal Eduoation. 

B. Prlnary. Following a ona to thraa yatr Infant pra-priApry optional 
DTOgran (klnd«»gartan) • tha priMry achool ptogp^ (C6U4U tiimuUMdAMA 
nimfliu) la 6 yaara. Thla ia dlvidad into thraa parta, aach two yaara In 
langth. Thaaa ara: 

CocMA FUjpMatMAC - Prapsratory Couraa (Yaara 1 and 2) 

CouJU uSmnUdAt - Eliaantaiy Couraa (Taara 3 and «) 

CottA* Maycn * Middla or Avwaga Couraa (Taara 5 and C) 

Chlldran uwaUy bagln at • yaara of aga and finiah at 12. Tha priairy 
ad»ool currlculuB atraaaaa tbm baalc aklUa (raadlng. apalliqg. writing, and 
arlthMtic) and alao Includaa alaatntary at^ of hiatory, googrnphy, ai^ging. 
drmU^^ Mnual work, noral and phyaical aducatlon. Succaaafta oo^iation 
of thla pMgran anablaa a atudant to anttr aaoottdary achool. In IM^M tbara 
wara 217 public and aiJrtaan privata prlaary aehoola in Hartialq|ua aaroUing 
M,S2i atudanta. For tha aaM yaara in Ouadaloypa. thwa wara 294 public and 
2e prlvata primmtf acteola aaroUl^g M.OOB atudanta. Statlatiaa for r » « ncb 
Quiana wara not avallabla. 

C. Sac ondary^ Slaea IBSt, tba aaoond a ry achool ayataa haa aaparlanoad My 
chaa«aa.~TiMaa ara aiallar to ttoaa which hava o ccur ra d , and ara ooeurlM in 
Franca. Thara ara both prlvata and public aao o mi a r y aehoola offaring ia ilu na 
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The UNESCO World Survy of Education shons that there were secondary schools 
in Hartinique in 1970 » six of nhich irere private and 21 technical and cocisrcial 
schools » five of which were private. In the saae year» there were 52 secondary 
schools in Guadeloupe » of which 12 were private and ^ private technical schools • 
French is the lax^uage of instruction in all courses. 

AdMlssion to all secondary schools requires successful oooipletion of six ^ 
years of eleMntary school. Traditional acadesiic prograM are offered in LycttA 
(acadenic secondary schools) and technical or vocational program are offered 
prlnarily in CotttSU Eiaec^HCHCiit Tichiiqut (schools of technical education). 
The CctUgu EiUi^gntmint OtHiXal^ C.E.6. (Colleges of General Education) and 
Cotttgu d* EMU^nimtnt StccndaiM^^ C.E.5. (Colleges of Secondary Education) 
both offer a four year PKtmLiA Cyctt (Lower Secondary) prograa leading to the 
BHMtt d' EtudiM da PKtmitA CifCJtt (B.E.P.C.). This prograa of general education 
has five streans or SectcoiU. These are: 

1) Latin » Greek » One Kodem Language 

2) Latin» Two Modem Languages 

3) Trench » One or Two Modem Languages » Physical Sciences 
<4) Transition - Vocational 

5) Practical Terminal* VocaticMial 

Students who complete the B.E.P.C. may enter several one or two year St^jondt 
CifCtt CouKt programs (terminal upper secondary). These presently involve various 
experiments in connection with the development of terminal programs at this level 
for students who are not capable of pursuing the three year SiC09idt Cyctt Long 
program (cos|>lete upper secondary) or students who wish to obtain professional 
qualifications as soon as possible. Depending on their qualifications and 
intex^sts» students with the SE.P.C. may eater a two year terminal upper second- 
ary general coupse in a C.E.S. leading to the Buvtt d* Etude* da PkuUvi Cyelt 
du Sicoiiul VtQK€^ which is being phased out; or a two year terminal vocational 
course in a technical secondary school tffcit TccfciU^) leading to the BiUvet d* 
but^mnjU iMdcatficeC (B.E.I. ). students with the 8.E.P.C. may also enter 
CdU^U d* EMtiantmiHt Tfjchniout (C.E.T. ) which offer a one-year course lead- 
ing to the CtAtAjieat d* EdaaUloH Phc(uUj09ImIU (C.E.P. ) or « two year program 
leadiM to the Buvet d* Etudci PKcitUionHilU (B.E.F. ) or the CtAJUllcat d* 
AptUmt P^itUi^miilU (C.E.P. ). aU of these ere terminal proframs provided 
at the upper secondary level in the Uth (Sccondt) and 12th (PumUkt) school 
years. 

,Tbe ttfCCC CUulqut IhdiAJU (cUsalcaX and Modem Secondary Scbooi) and 
LycU TcfiMi^M (Technical Secondary School) both offer the complete upper 
seomdary education program (Stao$lM C^eJU L09l§) which InvoXvM three years of ^ 
studv byroad the VHtmiu Cm££ (lower se c on d ary) and lead to the new tkfrrntmMnt 
de V iUfi^ntmnt Sce^ndaLu (Secondary School Lmavli« Certificate) or the 
BffCftHfaiUMf de TcdbU^ (Technical Secondary School Leavli^ Certificate). 
rMpectively. Each program providM several sections. 
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1. Tkt BaccntmiHtat dt V EfUtigntmtnt S€condaiu.i 

a. Literature^ langtugea , philosophy 

b. Literature* economics » social sciences 

c. NatheMtlcSf physical sciences 

d. Mathematics 9 natural sciences 
e« MathesMticSt technical 

2. Tht Ba/^rAffl^u^fAf dt TtjckniqUit ok ftteveC dt Ttchnlqut: 

a. Literature 9 econooiicSt social sciences 

b. Mathenatlcs, technical 

c. Industrial 
d« Economics 

e. Coo^uter science (L' InlOKmUiqut) 

Co^>letlon of the d&CCMiAWitCLt^ usually at age 18 or 19 « qualifies a student 
to apply for adnisslon to a French university or the two-year Institution of 
higher learning in the French Vest Indies t Centre UnlvVUitaUAt AiUltlt^-GiUAJ/ui 
IC.U.A.G.). 

The principal secondary schools in the French West Indies » all of which are 
highly rated Include: 

1. Lyct/t SchoiJUhtKt public school for boys (Martinique) 

2. Lycfy dU JiUMM fUtu. public school for girls (Martinique) 

3. Lyttt d^ Itat Uixtt dt Booifa^cd^e, public coeducational school 

(Gueideloupe) 

4. SvUjfiaiAt-CotJUatt Catholic school for boys (Martinique) 

5. CoMVCiU dt St. JOAipk dt CtuMjf, Catholic school for girls 

(Martinique) 

6. ColUfit d* buUgntmiMt TtchUqutt public coeducational school 

(Martinique and (^ladeloupe) 

The lycee d* ItaJt tUxU dt BAimbfUdgt in Ouadtloupt (state Coeducational 
High School of Balnbrldge) is a large t attractive, new facility including a 
iMidscgped caapus with several well equipped, «odem classroom buildings, 
laboratories, doniltorles and offices for adsdnistratimi. Both the acadenlc 
and technicAi-vocetioMi sections are provided by a staff of excellently 
qualified teachers. 

Students should be requested to provide certified transcripts and certif 1« 
cetes iesued by the ft^ench Ministry of National Education. 

Qr^dlQ| Systew > Secoodary Education > The grading systea in eoaw schools is 
on a maierlcal sc^e from 10 to 20? 
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foAiaU. - 20 (s«ldaa glv«n) 
Tdci Been - 16 - 19 
Scot - li» - 15 
Kutz Been - 12 - 13 
PauabU • 10 - ii 
feulwtt - b«lov 

This scale may vary greatly according to the person usli^ it. The experience 
of sosM adaissions officers sxiggest that grades aboTS 16 are seldoa given and 
tbMt 16 might be considered the upper liait of the scale for excellent* 12 - 15 
as above average and 10 - 11 as average. An iaportant distinction is that the 
grade of 10 represents a respectable pass and should not bt- equated to the 
Aaerican grade of '*0'*. 

Other schools use an alphabetical systea: 



rUA JiUU^iUwU - E 

In addition to the grading systaa* guidance councils (CoiUtLU d* OJUuUajUon] 
play a signillcant role in the evaluation and direction of students during the 
course of their education. These councils have the authority to stipulate 
repetition of a class; give a dboice between class repetiticm and transfer to 
Another section; and to direct students ooapleting the pHtmiMM. qfdU, (loMer 
secondary.) towards eBf>loyBent or to «q>p«r secondary education* coaplete or 
terminal courses. 

0. Miliar Education. The French Vest Indies does not have a sanior univer- 
sity. The only institution of higher learning in the area is the Ccntte 
UiUjifi/alUUu AatdJUMA-Oulam (C.(/.A.6. } which offer) two year progms of uni- 
versity training in the three faculties: 1) FsctttCe du AfUA eC HumuUtt 
(Faculty of Huaanities and Arts la Martinique)* 2) fMulU dU ScUmoU 
MatuHttttA U /kytigntt (Faculty of Physical and Natural Soiaoees in Guadeloupe)* 
and 3)Faett£te dt PiiodJt (Faculty of Lmu in Ft'enoh Guiua). There are plans for 
centralising the three faculties in Nartlnique by 197% and f^ daveloping a fdur 
year university daigree p ro y a in the near future. Host students coaplete their 
higher education at universities in nraace^or Canada. The aintaua raquireaent 
for adaisslon to C.U.A.O. is Oim tajUMlutJUSJt, Seooodary teacher tralnii^ is 
not offered in the French Vest Indies. S e eo n da r y school teachers amt finish a 
senior university abroad and psM « qualifying exaalnatlM for the tea ch er *s 
licenne: CtULiUol d* hftJUbdt Vidagoaitut. FiutignmuU SumdiiML (C.A.f.E.S.) 
(Certificate of S«oood«ry Teaobsr Education). 

Professicaal training for priaary teacher certification la o f f arad at prlaary 
teacher training achools for aan and woawi (Ee«£cA MawCei fHJbmiMMA d* 
InUdJutuilU tt d* InUUut/UtU), Tte proya is two years in langth and laads 



Th/u SatUialuuU - A 
SatitiiUMMt - B 
JuUe Suiilumt - C 
liuaiUuat - D 
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to the dJUijicat Aj^itudt Pidagoglqut (Certificate of Teaching Aptitude). 
Student a Buat hold the BaceatauKlcLt and auccesafully paaa a coo^tlttve entrance 
exoilnatlon for adnlaalon to the prlaarf teacher training program. 



IV SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITT FACTORS 

1. The achool year begins In October and ends In July. 

2. The educational aysten follova generally the aaae Mthoda and principle as 
metropolitan France which la claaalcally baaed. Hoveirert education reforaa are 
being li^)leMnted to adapt the ayaten to local conditions and needs • 

3. Education Is primarily public, but there are a feir private achoola. 

Private achoola compare favorably with public schools In quality , but they 
do not usually have aa many qualified teachers. 

5. Although public education Is free at all levels and achool attendance la 
coflfAilaory up to 16 yeara of agei It la very competitive and selective as a 
reault of the examination ayatem required for progression from one level to the 

next» 

6. Greater acceaa to educational opportunity la llmlt>sd because of the lack of 
qualified teachfjra and adequate phyalcal facllltlea to «iecamiaiate achool i^opu* 
latlonat particularly at the secondary level. The tc^^l number of atudenta In 
aecondary school Is relatively email In coaparlam vl^h the number In elementary 
achool. 

7. Conalderable emphaala la placed on the obaervatlon* evaluation and guidance 
of atudenta by their teachera (""coUt^JU ^HlUitatLonV or guidance counclla) 
durli^ their course of atudles. 

S. Graduatea of aecondary achoola becauae of the language facility and their 
profound attachmmt to France and the French culture » usually aeek admlaalon to 
French or French-apeaklng Canadian unlv«^ltlea. 

9. There la no program for financial aaalstance of atudenta who wlah to atudy 
In the United Statee provided by the French Caribbean Overaeaa Department . 
Srjdenta at the higher educatloml level maj benefit from atudy p^ta and 
under certain clrcumatancea, from loana provided by the CofUCiC OowulI at no 
Interest up to approaclmately $1,000 If they wlah to atudy in France. 



V REQUIKED ACADENIC CKEOEMTIALS 

A. General. AppUcanta at all levela dVeahmaa, Ttmmfmt) ahould be re- 
qpaired to submit the foUowlog eredemtlals for admission oonsideratlon: 
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1. An officially certified school transcript. Any translations of 
records provided onist be acconpanied by photocopies or certified copies of the 
original docunents. The student may then be required to show the original 
documents if admitted and registering, as part of the registration requirement. 

2. Evidence of English language proficiency satisfactory to the insti* 
tut ion concerned. 

3. Evidence of suf f iclnt financial resources satisfactory to the 
institution concerned. 

Letters of recoomendation from teachers and school officials who 
have taught and have some personal knowledge of the applicant. 

B. Freshman Level. 

1. Applicants should be required to submit an officially certified 
transcript of secondary school record and appropriate certificate on the official 
forms of the Ministry of National Education and validated by the official stamp 
of the Prefecture of the Caribbean Department (Martinique , Guadeloupe t French 
Guiana) in which the school is located. 

C. Transfer Level. 

1. Applicants should be required to submit an officially certified 
transcript of university education (CtifUKt UnisfiAA4X£UAt A>it4tt€4-*Gataita) issued 
by the university; or primary teacher training (Bcjotti UoHjmtti PKimcUAti} com* 
pleted and appropriate certificate validated by the official stamp of the Pre- 
fecture of the Caribbean Department (Martinique^ French Guiana) in which the 
school is located. 



VI PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Freshman Admission 

1. Applicants who have received the ^.CCdtoiiHiat may be considered for 
freslman level admission. 

2. Applicants who present the followii^ certificates should not genera- 
ally be considered for admission at freshman level: 

BHJtsftt Uudu da VKimiiJi Cuclt (B.E.P.C.) 
Bw^ttd^ Etudti ^itMloMilU (8. E.P.J 
CiAUlUat d' AptUudt P^LoitulonnilU (C.A.P.) 
CixUlicat <f' Education VHciuAloMtJtJU (C.E.P.) 
Ikevet d' BMUgMmtnt IwbutKiU (8.E.I.) 

Exceptions should be made only when such action is consistent trlth 
institutional policy. 
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B* Tranafer Adalaslon 

!• Appllcanta who have succesafully completed courae vork at the 
Centte UnlveA6^UcuAt AntiUu-GuZoM ICU.A.G.) may be conaldered for trana- 
fer admlaalon* 

2. Appllcanta vho have conpleted the tvo year prisiary teacher training 
program at one of the Ecolti NoJunattA VHamuMA (primary teacher training schools) 
m^ be considered for transfer admission. 
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VII GLOSSARY ' 

Acftctemte - Educational region 

A6^ez Seen - Average 

BojCjcaJLiWAtOLt - Academic secondary school diploma necessary for access to higher 
education 

Brevet * Authorization of completion of tep^minal secondary programs, usually 
involving technical and vocational training 

&teve^ d' EMZAjgnzmoiU: IndiUt/UzZ (8.E.I.) -Certificate of Industrial Education 

BH.tvtt d* Etudu da ?KmiVi CycJLz (B.E.P.C. ) - Diploma obtained after completing 
^ years of Intermediate secondary education 

B^zvzX d' Etudu da VkvuLqJi CycZt da SzjQX)ifui VzgKt (B.E.P.C. 5.) - Diploma obtain- 
ed after completing 6 years of secondary education 

B^^v^Jt d' Etudu PKoitiilonttLt (B.E.P. ) -Certificate of Professional Studies 

CeAtiilcat d' Aptitudt Pidagoglqut (C.A.P. ) - Certificate of Teaching Aptitude, 
required for elementary school teachers 

CcAtiildat d' kptUtudt pldagogiqut EMUgMmzjfit StcjondoAAt (C.A.P.E.S. ) - 
Certificate of Secondary Teacher Education, required for secondary school 
teachers 

CvuUiicat d* Aptitudt PHoiUiicnOJUz (C.A.P.) - Certificate of Professional 
Competency 

CzAtliiaU d' Eduavtlon PHOiZMAlontUt (C.E.P. ) - Certificate Professional 

Education obtained after conqpleting one year of training in a technical high 
school 

Cotttgt - Secondary school for terminal training, comprisix^ four years of study 

CottzsU d' EMtignmejfVt GznMal (C.E.G. ) -Schools of General Education 

ColttQU d^ EnitLQMmz:^ StCjondaOtti (C.E.S. } ^Schools of Secondary Education 

CottzgZA d^ EMZlgnmOflt TtcJhniqat (C.E.T. ) -Schools of Technical Education 

Com tit Gv/vWat - General Board or Board of Directors, a group of private citl* 
zens who raise funds to provide financial assistance (loans) for etudents to 
study at French universities 

CottAA - Course 
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CouU EtrntyUOAAQ. - Elementary course, comprising third and fourth year of 
primary school 

CoiJU MoyCJ^ - Middle course, comprising last t\^o years (5th and 6th) of primary 
school 

CouA6 P^zpoAjOitoViZ - Preparatory course, comprising first two years of primary 
school 

CouA;t - Short 
Eco£e - School 
EMzlgnmtnt - Instruction 
Etudu - Studies 

iMtAJtutmn^ * Institutions for men 
JMtXXwtJUcU - Institutions for women 
JultZ Su^^-CAOnt - Adequate or just sufficient 

LytZZ " Secondary school for university preparation, comprising 7 years of study 
and texnninating with the Baccalaureate 

L(/cee CCo&A^ue Mod&tne - Classical and Modern Secondary School 

l(/cee Tzcknlqut - Technical Secondary School 

NoHmZz. ' Elementary teacher training 

?<Uiabtt - Fair 

vldOQOQJixiiXZ - Teaching 

VKmiZAt - 12th school year 

?HAmoJin.U - Elementary studies 

RtctOdVi - Regional school superintendent 

SzcondcuAU - Secondary studies 

Seconde - llth school year 

Ttchniqaz - Technical or vocational 

TvunimZ - 13th school year 
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IX SAMPLE CREDENTIAL 
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HAITI 



II BACKGROUND 

A* CfiTal > Haiti is thm i#orld*8 larfMt blmck republic th« M^coni 
oldest republic in thm Western Heaisphere. The country occupies the western 
one-third of the island of HJspaniola in the Caribbean Sea between Puerto Rico 
and Cuba, The oastem tvo-thirds of the idiand is occupied by thd Dominican 
Republic. The diaate is vam» ranging fros 70* to 90* r» with high huaidity 
in sany of the oastal areas. About tvo*thirds of the topogrephy (lOtTlH sq« 
Biles) of the cctotry is rough, mountainous terrain unsuitable for cultivation. 
Approximately 2.2 million acres of land are arable. 

Haiti is one of the most densely populated countries in the %forld. Its 
estimated population in 1972 ms StO'90,000 of which about 9S% is of African 
descent. The remainter ere mostly of mixed ancestry (mulattoes)» with a small 
number of exclusively European or Levantine descent. Ninety percent of the 
population live in rural areas, with the reswiinder crowded in the three princi- 
pal cities of Haiti; Port*au*Prince, the capital, with 300,000; Cap HaVtien 
with 50,000; and Gona^Ves with 30,000« 

The country is lai^ely egrerian, characterised by many very small indivi<'mal 
family subsistence farms* Limited industrial develc^ment is centered in and 
around the three principal cities. It is a country of incredible poverty. The 
gross natimel product (GNP) in 1969 wes estimated at $333 million and the per 
capita groes dom e stic product (GDP) et about $70. The average annual incort 
is between $60 and $70. 

French is the of f iciel language of the country but it is spoken by only 
10% to 12% of the people. The remainder speak and understand only Creole. 
Although voodoo ptsmiees ere widespread, the state religion is Roman Catholicism 
and all religious j'aitl^ are tolerated. Literacy is estimated at 10%, the lowest 
of any country in the Veetera Hemispheres 

Columbus discovered the island of Hispeniola on his first to the 

New World in 1^92. FVeneh boocaneere used the western third of the island as a 
point tnm which to harass English and Spaniah shipping. In 1697 Spain ceded 
the western third of Hispani?aa to France. As piracy was gradually suppressed, 
seme of the French adventurert^ turned to planting and made Saint •Domingue, as 
the Frmch portion of the island waa then called, one of the richeat colonies 
of the French D^ire in the Itth century. During the French colonial period, 
larf;9^ numibere of slavea wsre brought from Africa to work the sugar cane and 
coffee plantaticms. In 1791 the slave population, led by Toussaint L* Ouv e rture, 
Jean Jac^ee Dessalines, and Henri Christopbe, revolted against their Ft^ench 
masters and gained control of the northern part of Saint-Domiiigue. In ItO^i the 
slaves established ind^Midemce from the French who were unable to maintain 
control of Saint-Domingue, and the area was rsnsmed Haiti, whic^ meana mountain* 
cue. rrom 1943 imtll 191S Haiti, under 22 dictatorahlpa, suffered great political 
and economic dieorder« From 191S to 193% the (toited Statea intervemed militaril:/ 
to protect U.S. citiaeoe and property and to prevent invasion by other natione. 



SoM progress vas mmdm tov«rd th« ii^rovMent of Haitian lift yt^th thm **r«irolu- 
tion of 19^6*" and tha adainiatratl^ of Prasidant Haraaia Cstiaa (m6 - 1950). 
Tha tbmmm of tha ravolution vaa tha ia.'.vation of tha black aan and prograsa 
continuad undar thia thasa during tha Laul Magloira prasidancy (1950-57). With 
tha Francois Duvaliar ackiinistration (1957-1971) tha country*8 inatitutiona wara 
sub j act ad to an authoritarian domination undar tha parsonal control of tha 
prasidant» vhich x>aaultad in considarabla diaordar and tarror in goirarnsMit 
during his ragisa. 

In spit a of tha nuad>ar of foraidabla problasis that continua to challanga 
this vary proud, wratchadly poor and oldast black rapublic* it an joys a uniqua 
culturat hunan vitality t and anorw>us potantial of national and intarnatiooal 
signif icanca. 

B. Educational . Tha aducational aystasi of Haiti raprasants an adaptation of 
tha traditional Pranch systca. It is a national systaa which covars tha priaary» 
sacondary and highar lavals of aducation including, in addition, provision for 
tachnical and teachar training. Tha country *s only institution of highar laam* 
ing, UgiivtUltt HaUl (Univaraity of Haiti), was founded in tha 1860*s and 
davalcpsMnt of tha univaraity froa its founding to 19H6 Includaa tha astabliah* 
BMnt of tha faculties or schools of lav, agriculture, Mdicina and pharmacy, 
dentistry, and engineering. Prior to 19<«6 there were less than IS secondary 
schools in Port-au-Prince, the capital city, and no schools of rao^>gnized 
quality at this level elaawhere in the country. Education was asicluaively 
for the elite. 

The **popular MveMnt*^ (revolution) for greater aducational opportunity 
which began in 19^6, resulted in the establisfaaient of additional achoola* 
especlaUy at the secondary level. However, the new schools created vere not 
adequate to accowaodste the increased enrollments encouraged by the popular 
MOvasMunt and this condition is relatively unchanged at the present time. 
Classroosis are aeverely overcrowded in the public elementary schools. In a 
number of classes there are as many as 50 or mora children. Cxpanalon at the 
univeraity between 19<i6 and 1956 included a School of Ethnology (Bcolt 
Uhlologit) and a School of Secondary Teacher Education (Ecott Ho^maJU SuptAr 
iiWit)* During the Francois Duvaliar (^Papa Doc**) administration, the largest 
number of private primary and saeradary schcwls, and a numbw of additional 
public secondary schools, were established. However* political factors related 
to the administration had an unfortunate effect on the quality of the devaluing 
educational aystam. Academic standards and admiasion requirements at tha 
University were relaxed for political patronage and, for varioua raaaons, many 
of the most competent and experienced teachers, at all levela of education, 
departed their homeland for new livelihooda in Africa t Canada, and the United 
Statei^. This created a dearth of qualified teaching peraonnal at a very crucial 
period. Vhile acme progress haa bam made toward reatwlng the quality of 
inatruction and teaching persc^inelt there at ill exists a tragic shortage of 
teachera and adequate elemen t a r y and aeoMdary achoola. 



OurlML tte period 19S6 * 1971, tte qsm of tho uaivonity mm chai^od froa 
UnivtAUUd^ MalU to iUUMtAUU d' UU d' IkUZL (State UniT«^ity of lUiti) 
«od OM mpwior aehool «u add^d, Ee^te M>ti0WftCt du MttttU EtU^ liitMmU^wct 
(School of HiclMT InternatioMl Studios). In addition, tba Faculty of Lair 
{HaUZt dt Om^) was aypandad to indiida aooooaic acianea aa a spacialty aod 
a full % yaar p rograii of Inatructiooi tha School of Cthoolocjr b a c iaa tha Faculty 
of Ethnology i and tha Faculty of Agricultura «iaa ai^andad to tncluda Tatar inary 
Mdicina and a A&ll H yaar progras of study. As political purpoaaa vara acoos* 
pliahad during tha lattar part of tha Papa Doc adniniatration, iaprovad aduca* 
tional standards vara gradually rastorad. 

Tha parcantaga of total cantral govaroMnt axpaodituraa fdr aducation in 
1971«*72 uas 13. S%. Host racant davalopaants toaard laprnviants in tha aducation** 
al ayatas undar tha currant administration of Jaan^Clmda Ouvaliar (**Baby Doc**), 
uhich bagan in 1971, ara raflactad in an Inta r Aaw r ican DavalopMnt lank loan 
of $10,000,000 to Haiti, uhicn r^raaanta tha largaat lean ainca tha Papa Doc 
adniniatrationi tha ineraaaad imabar of Firaneh profaaaora iployarl at tha nomal 
achool and^univarsity lavala; plana for araotion of a bulldli^ to houaa an 
InitUut PCikg«gX4)tte for tha davalopaant of Mdam taaching Mthoda by tha nraach 
govaroMnti and tha appropriation of ftmla by tha Haitian govarmant for incraas* 
ad taa ch tr aalarias at tha priMry and saooodary lavala. 



Ill EOUCATIOMAL SYSTGN TODAY 

A. Oyanriaif . Articla 167 of tha 1957 Conatitution spacifiaa that aducation 
In Haiti ba diractad toward tha fUU davalopaant of tha paraonality of thoaa who 
racaiva it, in ordar to anabla than to Mka a conatructiva contribution to aociaty. 
It shall halp to inculcata raapact for hunan righta, coaibat all nanifaatatiotia 
of tha apirit of intolaranca and hata, and pronota tha idaal of noral unity at 
both tha national and Pan«*AMrican larala. Tha aana articla atipulataa that 
prinary aducation shall ba fraa and oonpulsory. Articla 169 providaa that accaas 
to all aducational inatitutiona, both privata and public, ahall ba on tha baaia 
of nondiacriaination, whathar raligioua, racial or aocial. 

Thaaa ai^raaaad aina ara an idaal to vhich tha raality baara littla rasas* 
bianco. P r o g r aa a in axpandiqg adhtcation haa baan nada, aapactally ainca 19Mi 
howarar, illitaracy in Haiti atlU runa at an aatlisatad 90%. Although prinary 
achool adication ia **cca9ulaory and tr%m^^ only acsia 300,000 out of 1,SOO,000 
acbool*aga chiidran start thair aducation. Of thaaa, only ona child in about 
200 achool antranta oonplataa all tha aducation availabla to bin (laaa than 1%). 
Whila aducation in thacry ia acoaaaihla to all Haitlana, in practica it la 
linitad to tha urban alita and tha fasiliaa of a fan ralativaly advanead paaaants. 
Tha yovarty of tha naaaM fwcaa Mat diildran to bagin «iqi4c at an aarly aga and 
thara ia littla affort, if any^ to anfdroa tha law ragarding ccsyulsnry aducation. 
Tha official languaga of Inatructlon la FMneht an aatinatad 90% of tha pop* 
ulation, particularly in rural n^MB^ apaak and undaratand only Craola. Thua 
naay chiidran ara handioappad at tiM bag inning of ^ir aducation bacauaa ^lay 
racaiva inatruction in a languaga thay do not undaratand. 
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TIm SMMtarUt of Statt for Matiooal Educatioo (tbo NinUtry of Education) 
it roopoMibio for prlMry oducatioo and tMchM" training in urtwn arMs, 
•Tondary aducationt vocational and tacfanical aducationt and hifhar aducatiM. 
Tha Saeratariat of Stata for Agricultura ia raapooaihla for achools in rural 
araaa. Thara ara thraa typaa of achoola in Haiti: 1) public achoola aupportad 
and oparatad by tha Govamnant of itaitii 2) g u f ai naant-aubaldiaad privata achoola 
which racaiva aoM aubaidiaa fros tha Haitian Govamaaotj 3) privata achoola 
recaivlng no aupport from tha Haitian GoraroMnt, 

Ovarall aducational facilitiaa in ^iaiti ara inadaqfuata in apita of attaapta 
by tha QoraroMnt to axpand th«a. Thara ia a ahortaga of taa ch ar a > buildingat 
taxtbookat and othar inatructional Mtariala. Taach«ra ara poorly paid and 
of tan inadaquataly trainad. Trainad Haitian taachara ara handicappad by larga 
taaching loada, and saagar aquipaant and laborat o ry facilitiaa. 

B. fra-priaary , Ona yaar infant claaaaa^ ara availabla for childran 
batwaan tha agaa or H and 6 yaara. Thay ara not ooa|iulaory and fan Haitian 
faniliaa taka advantaga of thia aducational opportunity. 

C. Prlaary . In 1970 thara vaa a total of 1,S09 primary acliools in Haiti, 
brokan down aa foUowa: Public and privata urban prijaary achoola « SH2i Public 
and privata rural primary achoola - 607; total * 1,S09. 

Although thia total ahova a graat incraaaa ainca me, thara ara at ill far 
too fan priaary achoola. Rural and urban priaary achoola ahara tha aaaM conatitu* 
tional and lagal prineiplaa, but thay d if far vidaly in nany raapacta, with urban 
achoola ganarally faring battar. Sinca thara ara uaually too nany atudanta and 
too fan taachara and booka, tha taaching Mthod uaad ia primarily Mnorisation 
and racitation. 

Tha priaary achoql couraa laat aix yaara (aavan, if tha ona*yaar infant 
claaa off wad in a faw achoola ia indudad). Pupila nmially atart at tha aga 
of 0 • S and finiah at 12 • IH. Tha couraa ooapriaaa thraa cyclaa praparatory, 
alMantary and int am a d iata and laada to tha CtJUHlut Uudu VndmdAU. 
Thia ia awarded by axaaination. Studanta holdinc thia cartificata can procaad 
to aaoond^ry achoola but ara raquirad to taka an antranca axaaination fw tha 
full acadaaic program (Ss&S£LUwUaJt) • 

Sacondary . Tha nunbar of aacoodary achoola in Haiti haa graatly incraaa- 
ad ainca 19^6. Thara ara now 115 achoola, 21 public (L^fCJUA) and tha raat, 
privata (CcUi^U, Cowu, CCMtUi 04 InUUutA). In tha 1070-71 acadanic yaar, 
13,000 atudanta tfara anrollad in tha public achoola, and lt,0<K> in tha privata 
achoola. Sixty- thraa of Haiti* a aacoodary achoola ara locatad in tha capital, 
Port-au-Princa. Curriculua ia praacribad by tha Niniatry of Education. Mo 
tuition faaa ara chargad in thm public aaoondary achoola, but thara ara occaaim- 
ally ninor faaa for auppliaa and braa k aga. 

Tha foUowiim aaoondary achoola ara ratad highly by Haitiana. Howavar, tha 
oniaaion of a achool fros thia liat ahould in no way ba intarpratad to i^ply 
a lack of quality. 
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The schools listed are located in Port*au*Prince unless another location is 
indicated. 

a. Public Secondary Schools: 

1. Lffc^t AUlMdJit Pttion 

2. Lyctt Cent Cin^mntuiaiftt 

3. L{fc(e ¥Kanccii VuvaJUvt (Petionville) 
^. LifC^t PkUippt GuVUUVi (Cap Haitien) 
5. LyuJt Puictuncut (Jacael) 

b. Private Secondary Schools: 

1. Centre d* Etuica StccndAOcu 

2. Cot^fit Camio-llaltUn 

3. CotUfit Max Fcnnette 

ColUgt NotJU Dam Vu PviptXuil 5ecauAA(Cap Haitian) 

5. CcUlgt St. ThamjoU AaaI^u 

6. CcIUqi St. UoAtiAl 

7. CoUi^t St. PiiJUit 

8. Cowu ArnaUt Ehsm 

9. CouAi AUXMuUt OuiMU* (PetionviUe) 
10. CcuJU HogtA AuilcuU 

u. ImtUut du SacAt CotuK 

12. InktJUbit GtcH^t UoAc 

13. InMtut St. LoiUA Oonza^ 
m. InUltuX Ste. Roicde Uma 

15. Moauctftt Cottcge Bt^i 

16. The Union School 

Of the schools listed. Centre <f' Uudtk StCjondcuJitk is considered outstanding; 
Cowu Atttandflt OuikU* * rrench school* is highly rated and is associated with 
the Bordeaux branch of the French Hinistry of Education; Houvmi CctUgt EOvi^ 
a Swiss school t enjoys nation-wide prestige and offers a prograa Including 
parallel aanualt technical and classical courses with teaching methods that 
avoid rote» and a relatively informal classroom atmosphere; and the Union School « 
an American school founded in 1919. which follows a standard U.S. style curricu- 
lum in English t is accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Schools. 

Admission to any secondary school program in Haiti requires that a student 
have successfuUy completed the CiAtijicat Etudth PkamoaXU (Certificate of 
Primary Studies). A student entering secondary school will normally be 12 • 14 
years of age. There are, basically » four streams or sections that a student can 
enter in secondary schools. 



* Formally Cowa GCMge Ouiimet 
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ThM« ar«: 

!• Thm technical- vocational streaa, which la a ternlnal, thraa year course 
leading to the CtAXiiica t AptUudt P^oitUlonnilZt. This Is awarded In 
such schools as agriculture, donestlc science and vocational schools teaching 
carpentry, electricity » etc. 

7. The higher prinai^ streaa, which Is a three year transitional course, 
leading to the B^tvtt EtimtntaOit. 

3. The first cycle (lower) secondary level stream, which Is a three year 
transitional course. 

The full academic stream offered by lyctti and ccttigUt leading ^to the 
BacMtitiiMfnt I {KhitoH^qut) ^ which requires six years, and the Bs££a£au4£at II 
(WkUjO^Ophit ), which requires a thirteenth year of study, and Is the minimum 
admission requirement for the State University of Haiti. 

For successful graduates of the traditional streams mentioned above there are 
several programs available. Please refer to the education chart for further 
clarification while reading this text. 

Holders of the 8%tvcX UmiJfiJ^U/U can enter a four yMr terminal » technical- 
vocational program leading to the Buuet AptUudt PHaiU^lonHiJUt awarded 
In Commercial Training, Accounting, Hotel Management, etc. or a two year tran- 
sitional progm leading to the Brevet SuptAitu^. Holders of the Buvet 
SupiAidiA can enter a three year nursing certificate program or primary school 
taacher training. 

Graduates from the first cycle (lower) secondary level can enter either 
primary teacher training or a three year transitional upper secondary level 
course • Graduates of the three year transitional ui^>er secondary level course 
can enter ^the three yMr nursing diploma program, provided they pass the 
^,CCAtMiHtnt 1 examination. 

The School of Surveying (Ecott d' AHptntdgt )» although affiliated with 
the State University of Haiti, offers a two year terminal secondary program 
in survey^. Admission to this oourse requires successful completion of the 

students completing the ^r^^aMint program receive the CiXUiicAt 
Etudei ^^t^dAAMA ^Irst %xA secoi^ P^rts, con^spondina to the '^^^^^tfiilMf 
PhMMiJbiJL PoAtiiL (Rfceto^i^) and the Bocca^OttACAt p#iiifi?m£ VoAtix iPkUoAOpkU). 
respectively. This program has three streams or **secti<Mis**, trtiich are: 
1) A-Latln- Greek 2) B- Latin - Science 3) C - Science - Modem Languages. 

Progression from the UnecntnuHtat I to the ^^^^^mtHfi^t II is by examlnatl<»i. 
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The secondary school systea Is a highly selective one with progression 
through a succession of nationally adainlstered exaainations which are decisive 
for continuation in the systesi. Although changes are being Mde in the system » 
there is still an esphasis on rote-gleaming and preparation for exaninations. 
However* so«e of the assigned papers in the upper secondary levels require 
analytic thinking of a high quality. 

Students should be requested to stibnit docuMnts issued by the Ministry of 
Education which provide validation of the ^appropriate exaainations. Sonetiaes 
the actual certificates for the lU^f/ffff n^fflf I or II will not be available since 
they aay have to be purchased by the student. 

Grading Systea Secondary Education. The grading systea is a nuaerical 
one ranging from a low of 1 to a high of 10. The normal passing grade is 5. 

E. Post-Secondary Education* A three year nursiog prograat affiliated with 
the Faculty of Hedicine» is offered at the t^teenth ^ear. Adaission to the 
prograa requires coapletion of the ^^^^^milffff I (lUxttoM^jflUt) . Students coa* 
pleting the nursing prograa successfully receive the Vlptomt JnHAMUtAiM 
(Diploaa in Hursing). 

A practical training prograa in nursing is also offered to holders of the 
Buuct SupvUiWi. One enters the prograa at the twelfth year for three years. 
Successful coapletion of the course leads to the CtAtA^jieat iHiVmiMAtA . 

Priaai^ teacher training is offered at grade ten for those who hold the 
Buvet EttJMntaVLt. The prpgraa is three years in length and leads to the 
ViptSmt dt fin d' Etudu tlo^uMlU. 

F. Higher Education . Higher education in Haiti is offered at the UlUv^itt 
d^ Etat HalCL, in Port-au-Prince, and provides eight faculties: faoj^JU 

d^ Btimctcgit} fyoU HatLoMJU dfM Hautu Uudu InttAMtionatut faaUU dt ^ 
LUtHU tt dt fOa^gltt facuJUt dt VHoiJt U Vu ScJLoyt U Ecjonomi4(uuj facutU 
dt SciMict, Jnguui^ tt AfichlUcjUuK; facuUtd' Aa^nomU tt da lUdtcint 
VUt/uia/Ut; faaUXt d^ Odontclogit, and f§mtt£ dt Htidtcint tt dt PhoAmUt. 

The ainiaua adaissi^^ reouireaents to the Univt/uUXt dj Etat d^ HaJUU 
(foraerly xli%JlnJbjvaJUU d^ Haiti ^ 1960) is the daccatmUitat II. In addition to 
the 9accataiihtat II » coapetitive exaal nations are given in the faculties of Inter** 
national Stiuliest Law and Econoaic Sciences t Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine « 
Dentistry and Medicine/Pharaacy. 

Degrees are awarded upon successful coapletion of a three year prograa in 
the faculties of Ethnology, International Stixlies, Letters and Pedagogy, a four 
year prograa in the faculties of Law and Econoaic Science*, Science, Engineering 
and Architecture*, Agriculture and Veterinary Medicine*, and Pharaacy; a five year 
prograa in Dentistry and a six year prograa in Medicine « The aedical prograi 
has been reduced firoa eight to six years in length sad has undertaken olinioal 
instruction as aodelled after U«S. aedical schools « 



The degrees are stated as ViptSmt Etudu Supt^^aiAU except in the f aculty 
of Law, which awards a Lccence and the Faculty of Letters and Pedagogy, which 
awards both the Viplmt and Uctnct. 

Secondary teacher training is offered to holders of the BaccaX/mKzat II* 
Academic and px^Dfessional training is given in a three year program through 
the Faculty of Letters and Pedagogy. Upon successful completion of the course 
the student is awarded a Ucence or ViptSin^t dtS LzttAU • PkLLoAophlt tt Languu . 

No post graduate study is offered in Haiti. 

University and Higher Education Grading System, The grading system at the 
State University of Haiti is based upon a numerical scale from 100-60, with 60% 
as lowest passing grade. The student must have a minimum cc^ined average of 
65% at the end of each year for all courses taken. Should one not attain an 
average of 6 5%, the year must be repeated, all courses included. Examinations 
are given at the end of each semester in addition to the final exam covering 
the entire year. No national examinations are required for the degree. 



IV SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS 

1. The school year begins in October and continues until July. Some private 
secondary schools operate on a trimester basis and all public secondary schools 
observe the semester system. 

2. The educational system is highly competitive and selective, and the 
successful student who completes his BaccatouAijat I and II will have gone through 
a succession of rigid nationally administered examinations, each of which is 
decisive for his continuance in the system. If the student fails the Baccotau^ 
4eat examination in July, he is allowed to retake the examination in September. 

3. Education confers immense prestige in Haiti and the average student who 
survives the system through the secondary level is highly motivated and peraev* 
ering. 

The secondary and university student population rls drawn predominantly 
from affluent and middle class families. 

5. Private schools play an important role at the primary, secondary and 
intermediate levels, but paradoxically the academic freedom which these schools 
enjoy contributes to a lack of unity in their programs and methods. However, 
all schools must be chartered by the national authority, all are liable to 
government inspection and all must prepare students for the same nationally 
administered mass examinations. 

6. The secondary school curriculum in designated to be both university 
preparatory and/or terminal. However, the relative strength of secondary school 
programs varies widely. 



7. Instruction in some schools is often handicapped by inadequately trained 
teachers, lack of teachers, textbooks, library and laboratory facilities, and 
equipment. 

8. Teaching methods, especially at the lower levels, favor rote -learning. 
However, at the upper secondary level, success in tl^ final essay examinations 
requires analytic and synthetic thinking of a high quality. 

9. There is no organized program of financial assistance for students who 
wish to study in the United States provided by the Haitian government or the 
private sector. 

10. Haitian exiles and their relatives encounter numerous problems with 
immigration authorities and educational institutions in most western countries. 
Although they have fled their country because of tyranny they, unfortunately, 
are not generally accorded the understanding and treatment given to exiles from 
Cuba or Eastern Europe. It would ceem logical that Haitian exiles be given the 
same protection and consideration as exiles from other countries with respect 
to residence and the opportunity for study in the United States. 



V REQUIRED ACADEMIC CREDENTIALS 

A. General * Applicants at all levels (Freshman, Transfer, Graduate) should 
be retired to submit the following credentials for admissions consideration: 

1. An officially certified school transcript. Any translations provided 
of records must be accompanied by a photocopy or certified copy of the original 
documents. The student may then be required to show the original document if 

he is admitted and enrolls, as part of his registration requirement. 

2. Evidence of English language proficiency satisfactory to the institu- 
tion concerned. 

3. Evidence of sufficient financial resources satisfactory to the insti- 
tution concerned. 

^. Letters of recommendation from teachers and school officials who have 
taught and have some personal knowledge of the applicant. 

B. EVeshman Level. 

1. Applicants should be required to submit an officially certified 
transcript of secondary or post-secondary school records on the official letter- 
head and validated by the official stamp of the Ministry of Education. The 
transcript should also be accomi>anied , if possible, by the appropriate cet*tifi- 
cate validated by the Ministry of Education. 
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C. Transfer and Graduate Level, 

1. Applicants should be required to submit an officially certified 
transcript of university work issued by the university. The transcript should 
also be accompanied by the appropriate diploma or LcccndC, if the applicant has 
completed the program of study. 

VI PLACEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. Freshman Level, 

!• Applicants who have received the BoccaCottAeat 11, Pkitoiophit [Ctntl- 
lixuU Etudu StaonddOiU, VrnxJ^mt Pantit) which represents the completion 
of thirteen years of formal education, may be considered for freshman level 
admission. Some institutions may wish to consider granting advanced standing 
to applicants with the "Bac.II" when such action is consistent with institutional 
policy, 

2. There is evidence that holder^ of the BoLCCjCitm^ZCit 1, VkitohjiqiiZ 
[Cexti^^cat Btadz^ SecowdatACA, ?K.2mLVit VcJdJit] which represents the com- 
pletion of twelve years of formal education, perform well in some U.S. institu- 
tions. Since adequately researched information is not available at present to 
recommend placement of applicants with this certificate at freshman level, it is 
strongly recommended . that the area be researched in detail to determine the 
feasibility of such placement. However, this does not preclude admission of 
such applicants at freshman level when the action is consistent with institution- 
al policy. 

3. Applicants who have received the P^piome InlVimLViU (Diploma in 
Nursing) may be consiJored for undergraduate admission with advanced standing 
as deemed appropriate by the admitting institution. 

^. Applicants^ who have received the ^t\)2Jt AptUudz PHjO^Q^4>ionnMt 
have completed a four year terminal program in the fields of commercial training, 
accounting, hotel management , secretarial practice, etc* Some institutions may 
wish to consider such applicants for admission to specialised programs, 

5, Applicants who present the following certificates should not generally 
be considered for admission at freshman level: 

CeAXlliaU jfl* Inilnmi^AU 

Viptomz dt fin d* Etudti UomaJiu 

Exception should be made only when such action is consistent with institu- 
tional policy. 
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B, Transfer Level Applicants who have successfully completed partial course 
work at the UnivQJUltif d* Etat Hcuiti (State University of Haiti) may be 
considered for transfer admission, 

C, Graduate Level > Applicants who are graduates of the State University of 
Haiti may be considered for graduate level admission. 

VII GLOSSARY 

kQHjoyiOVllit - agriculture 

BaccaCao^eot - academic secondary school diploma 

ShzvoX " authorization of completion of terminal secondary programs 

CoiZOjQZ - academic secondary school 

V^olt • law 

EcoZt - school 

Etudu - studies 

IniAJmiOAU - nursing 

Lyctt - academic secondary school 

No^cJit - elementary teacher training 

Odovi^lCQlz - (fentistry 

vldagoglz - teaching 

P^mieA - first 

P/tiWOCtC^ " elementary studie.^ 

Second - second 

StcondciOLZ6 - secondary studies 
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IX SAMPLE CREDENTIALS 
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BACCALAUREATE, PREMIERE 



INSTITLTION JONAS AICHSTIN 

MIXTC PRIMAiRe - SeCONOAIRE 
41, BOiS . VERNA. 41 
PHONE : 5.63S1 



Port-an Prince. k Z .IirrX^T 

0BRTX7ICAT 



La Direotion d« I'DWTITUTIOK JOHifl incu«!TIH certlfle qa« ^ 

a appartenu k e«t Btabliiin«B«nt at y a ^uiri len oours eorr«« pendant k la 

olatma d« Rh^to C duraat l*anntf« aeadtfalqua 68-69* 

Bll« prtnd plaii^ir k ntg^nln que ^ toujour^ di«tiaipi< 

par sa bonne condulte et KOn application au trafall#' ' l^V / 

Qm eertlfloat lul eat done d^llrrtf pour ^erTlr//et 'Talolra:e^^\» de droit. 

HDTBg OBTBHOM PAR KR* AlfX DKRlOBRg BXXnm DB mgCTIgf 

Fraagaifi no nur 200 

Miithdaatiquea 220 nur TOO 

PhyMlologla 135 sur 200 

AagXaln « 90 sur 200 

Bnpa^ol • •..••110 iiur 200 

Elntoira d 'Haiti 100 w 200 

Litttfratura Haitianna 110 nur 200 

nbjfiiqaa 225 xur 300 

Ohiaia .200 nur 200 

* 
« 

I 
t 
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BACCAUURCATC. PREMICRi: 

161 HCa^ M.tWI ft. IJH^ITI 

OiRECnsn BBlSljiLE 
OE 

L'EOuciiTsoij mimi 



CiaTIPlCAT 



LA DIISCTIOI! (iSISriAUS D5 L»3UU3,\TIC:: riATICtUU 
(Section d4 I'iinseignenent Stfcnmiaire) c^rtifie nue 
■ ' • . / ^ 7 a obtenu 1«3 notes suiv-Antos 
aux Exmena du 3accal.uiriat (pi-illUiL. P/jtTIJ iectinn 
C) selon ?rocd3« Verbal du Jury d*;«x:u::'in de Julllet 
1969. 



S C H i T 



Eena^noli 



Anclnis. ••••• •« 

SaiKienol 

Histoire aunornle... 
OtiogTAnhle •VTt^rnle. 
Gcoenihie d*Hniti«« 



Le or6sent corti.*'icat lui oet dr'liv.V; 
vnioir ce --ue de ilrolt« 



. 146 8ur 


200 




ti 


2U0 




n 


200 




ft 


200 




ft 


300 




ft 


200 




ft 


200 






2U0 




If 


300 




e 


2000 




N 


100 




e 


H 




It 


ft 




N 


If 




If 


N 




ft 


500 
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BACCAUURHATB, SECOMDE 

LYCEE ANTENOR FIRS3IN 

163 Foa(26 ea Cctcbre 1952 

Ceetica a C 

AVENUE CIiAliLi:s Sr.MMER 
TELEPHONE : S-CSSl 
Ftri^att-Prinre, HaiU iWJ.) 



rMi-av-rriacf. u 26 JACvi«r . 107.211 



La T)irActioa du l^oi% Antinor Pimin, e^irtifia at 

MX proirmwMs la CIasm 4^ P])ilo C durmnt l^ann^ too- 
Iftl-^ 1069-1'>70. 



Bn fol du luoi !• T^Mnt C«rtifioAt lui att 4^11- 
▼rd pour •«nrlr at valolr oc *!ua da droit* 



DIRECnOD 6LmE 

16U OE 
L'EDUCilTID:i I!ATIC.1AIE 



MKn*M4Qiifc i» N M 1 1 BACCALAUREATE • SECONDE 



CliRTIFIC 



Vk DiRECTiori r,3W2KAL:i Di L«r:DUCA?ioii :;,.vic::al£ 

(Section de l'::»ns8iprner:ent Jecondaire) c^irtifie -^ue 

a obtenu les notes auivnntes 
aux Sxorens du 13ciccnlauro.it (Di:^i;iCI^l;^ pA^iTIi^ Section 
C) selon Proces-Verbnl du Jury d*acanen de Juillet 
1970. 

E ^/R I T 



Dissertation dUlistoire d'Haiti.... 

Anglais « 

Physique 
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3ur 


300 


80 


ti 


100 


191 


It 


300 


78 


H 


200 


155 


H 


3X 


251 


H 


300 


145 


N 


200 


200 


ff 


300 


1251 


H 


2000 



2 R A Jk 

Anglais 7$ 

Sspagnol \ 60 

Histoire GtSmSmle 75 

G^ographie G(3n6rale« 85 

Odographie d^Haiti 70 

Cosmogra .oh le 98 

TOTAL 463 



Le present certificat iui est dulivni po 
valoir ce que de droit • 



ft 

ft 

« 
ft 

M 



100 
If 

it 

ff ft 

ff 

ff 

600 



/ 



iAiN aART/ 
liiiPSCTiiUR / 
•)^4->^n8. Secondaire 
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UNIVERSITY TRANSCRIPT 

Univbrsiti d'Etat 
FACULTE DE DROIT 
ET DE^ 
SCIENCES ECO.NOMIQUES 

PORT-AU-PRINCB PorUu.Prioe*. le Ld OeU>r(!>____ n 71. 

HAITI 

N. 

J«« Mussien^* Dr. Hsrri BOXSR, Dejea de 3a Fkeolti da Drsit et 
das Sdonco* Econo aiiquBS de Part-«u-Prlnea« (HAITI), eertifla qua Mmi> 
•iaur BHMlrMR a subi avee aueefcs las axansas lui doonant droit 
srada da LicsncK an drsltfCsaas I'attestant las rasultats sulTmatsi 

' PraBlfera Axnio kt»i6^'m »- Oeta bro 1963 - JaULit 1^ 



l^cri^ t- Msyeon* G6i^la 5K»6S sur 100 

Oral t- Droit CItII 70 sor 100 

Hlstalre du Or* It 75 " " 

Xoonomia PeUtlqiia $0 " " 

Droit P^osl 70 " " 

SUtistiqoa 32 " " 

Pouxitoe Ann^e Acadfaique t- 0<»».ebro 196fc «• Jnlllut 1965 

gerit t- Xarenna Gia^rala 59.83 sor 100 

Ofl I- Droit CiYi& 90 sur 100 

Droit Constitutionnal. 54 ■ * 

Droit Xntaroatiooal Public... 50 " " 

Eesnenia Politique • 71 ■ * 

Pree<dnre Civile. 30 " " 

Prie<d«re P^la 70 " " 

ftpoisifeaa Ann<a Aaadfajque t- Oo*»bra 196S - JiiiUiit 1966 

ffearit f- Mot* one a4a«raU UM sur 100 

Oral |. Dreit Civil 5B sur 100 

FlMneos PubUqiias 70 " " 

DMit OeaasreUl 75 " " 

Dreit Administratif 45 " " 

LffisUtian SoeUle 50 *• " 



Kensleur NBHA. MW *■ rofu la s>^da da Lieenei^ on droit suiwuit 
pi^s-^rtel dioxamens an date du 12 Oetebre 1966. 




O » 
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UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA 
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PUERTO RICO 



I BACKGROUND 

A« General « Puerto Rico is the smallest and easternmost island of the 
Greater Antilles. It is 100 miles from west to east and 35 miles from north to 
south. Discovered by Christopher Columbus on November IS* m93, Puerto Rico 
was originally settled by Juan Ponce de Leon in 1508. A year later he was 
appointed by the Spanish Crown as first governor of the island. Because of 
Puerto Rico's strategic location as the gateway to Spain's Latin American 
empire 9 it played a cznicial role in defending that empire against the ccnnpeting 
European powers. That is v^y its capital city* Old San Juan» was once sur- 
rounded by walls and forts like the still existing El Howe and San Cristobal. 
Since San Juan's harbor was believed to be essential to the supremacy of Spain 
in the New Worlds the construction of such fortifications was continued for some 
22k years » thus making the city impregnable to attack from her European rivals. 

During the 16th and 17th centuries, Puerto Rico was essentially a military 
garrisont a stopping place for the troops of the Spanish empire in Latin America. 
The real beginning of Puerto Rican society started to develop during the middle 
of the 18th century. The construction of the fortifications around San Juan 
and the increased funds sent from Hexico to cover the expenses of the military 
post were very important contributive factors to the island's new progress. 

A number of new governmental policies plus some historical circumstances 
wex^ also responsible. First, a set of regulations and limitations on connerce 
and trade, which had been imposed for years by Spain, was gradually lifted; 
second, the granting of immigration rights and lands to foreign Catholics 
brought to the island a new kind of Immigrant. As these people were, for the 
most part, refugees from the wars of independence in South America, they had a 
greater exp<'rience in the professions, as well as in commerce and trade. All 
this led tc a large increase in the population, which numbwed almost a million 
by 1898. 

One description of the Puerte Rican society at the end of the 19th century 
refers to it as '*a colonial society with a tradition of dependence, having a 
semifeudal social organization based mainly on agriculture and a rather static 
and closed culture'*. More than 80% of the population was rural and poor, and 
the leading grpups, mainly Spaniards, were in control of commerce, the Church, 
the public bureaucracy and the military. In all groups the Spanish traditions 
prevailed, but there were other cultural influences at work, mainly Indian and 
Negro. This blend eventually led to a close inter*relationshlp among the various 
groups. 

In th^ latter half of the 19th century the production of coffee and sugar 
cane, highly prised in Europe, bec4»ie the most important soui^e of incone for 
the island. The land was cultivated many individual farmers and each farm 
included: besides the oCTier, the pedisants who worked the land. 
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The pattern of behavior was unified, clearly structured and vivy well organized. 
The "patron" wes the full master and looked upon as naturally superior as well 
as presumably responsible for the peasants^ personal safety and well-being. 

There were few roads and newspapers and not many schocl facilities, as 
there was no tradition of public education. Thus, exclusion from any cultural 
and intellectual influence coming from abroad was almost total, other than in 
the more highly developed urban centers. In short, the Spanish regime in Puerto 
Rico during its whole existence, with the exception of a few brief periods, was 
arbitrary, if not despotic. The governor general of Puerto Rico was a military 
man by profession and accountable only to Madrid, while locally he had full cor 
trol over all aspects of island life. 

During the 19th century, political movements began to emerge when politics 
in Spain itself began to vacillate between republican and monarchical styles. 
The autonomists, representing the liberal wing in Puerto Rico, were in favor of 
full self-government for the island as an equal partner in a Spanish federal 
union. This would combine national unity with cultural diversity. The assimi- 
latlonists wished to identify local movements with national parties in Spain 
and seek from them the desired governmental reforms for the island. Finally, 
in reaction to the two groups described above, a conservative element developed, 
defending the status quo. 

In November 1897, the Spanish Crown established in Puerto Rico an autonomous 
charter which liberalized local government by approving a parlianvsntary system. 
This represented the first real opportunity for self-governm^^nt In nearly HOO 
years of Spanish rule. However, the opportunity was never given a chance for 
fulfillment, as the Spanish-American war broke out in July 1896 and soon there- 
after American troops occupied the island. 

As a result of U.S. occupation tho past fifty years have seen a rapid 
increa<L:;e in population, a radical change in the occupational patterns, socio- 
economic structure and the political institutions of the island. Puerto Rico 
has become more industrialized and urbanized, united by better ^pads and more 
modern transportation and integrated with the rest of the United States by 
Conner cial, political and cultural relationships. 

The transformation has not been without problems. With American economic 
penetration, the corporation, concentrating great land holdings with absentee 
owners, became the unit of production. The original simple relationships of the 
coffee hacienda ani sugar cane plantations disappeared in the early 1900 *s. 
Contrary to the old system, the social and econ^iic relationships were imperson- 
al and r^Bote. The laborers were dependent s^vlely on their wages and they 
became victims of seasonal unemployment* Thus, people became mobile and 
Insecure. 

It was not until the New Deal that a significant change in attitude took 
place in Washington, with respect to Puerto Rico and a sense of responsibility 
began to Manifest itself. A shift in responsibility for th* island was made. 
From 1900 to 193*4 Puerto Rico had been under the jurisdiction of the Bureau of 
Insular Affairs of the old Uar Department. In 193H thin responsibility was 
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transferred to the Department of the Intt^rior. 

It has been said that the s<^vernorf:hip was a prize of the American spoils 
system and Puerto Ric^ns were never made aware of the real focus of responsi* 
bility for their governance. Governors were presidential appointees sent down 
by Washington with no prior consultation with the Puerto Rican people. Most of 
the time they were completely ignorant of the local situation and further, were 
inexperienced in govexmmental affairs. However, thir changed in 19^^? when an 
amendment to the Jones Act allowed Puerto Rico to have its own elected governor. 

The first man to hold this position, Luis Munoz Marin, had worked long and 
hard in Washington to gain benefits for his people. He was the leader of the 
Popular Democratic Party, whose slogan was ^^Bread, Land and Liberty". Under his 
leadership, the island embarked on the well known program called "Operation 
Bootstrap". The real essence of the program was to attack the principal problems 
of the island simultaneously from a social, economic and political perspective. 
Progress appeared early and continued. Between 1950 and 1968 economic growth 
was registered at a rate of about 10% annually. Today the per capita income in 
Puerto Rico is over $1700 and the gross national product is over a billion 
dollars. 

The final political status of Puerto Rico is still considered unsettled. 
It has been said that Puerto Rico is like a mistress to the United States, 
wanting neither marriage nor divorce* The majority of the island, through 
plebiscites and elections, has indicated a preference for the existing Common- 
wealth status, but both statehood and independence parties exist, thus keeping 
the status issue alive. 

B. Educational. 19th century Spanish officialdom in the capital, the 
merchants, the government elite and the landowners were indifferent, if not 
hostile, to the concept of public education for the masses. Until the 1860 *s 
little was done toward the establishment of public education. From 1855 onwards, 
the governors of the island issued directives regarding the establishment of 
public schools, but the local authorities often did not cooperate. Where schools 
did exist, the curriculum put heavy emphasis on sacred history, religion and 
morals. Textbooks were in the catechistic form of questions and answers. 

About 60% of the population was illiterate when the United States occupied 
Puerto Rico in 1898. Of those who were literate, few were reported to have more 
than primary level education. The schools were a mixture of public, private 
and parochial types. The teachers were not adequately prepared for their pro- 
fession and there were few textbooks or other school supplies available. 

With the American occupation, education was givei/ high priority as a means 
of bringing Puerto Ricans into the American way of life. Just as immigrants 
to the mainland vere Americanized through the school system, the plan was to try 
to accomplish the same for the Puerto Ricans. The fact that in this case the 
Puerto Ricans were not immigrants to the United Stat^^s but rather remained at 
home, in their own society, speaking their own tongue, never seemed to deter tho 
educationists sent down by Washington. 
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The transition from the elitist Hispanic to the more democratic American 
educational approach must have seemed unreal to its Puerto Rican beneficiaries. 
A ban was placed on religious instruction in the schools. Public education was 
mandated for girls as well as boys and they were even to be taught in the same 
classrooms. Instruction in American history and the American way of life was 
siiLstituted for Spanish and sacred history. The 8 - U American pattern was 
imposed on an economy in which a majority of the children attended school for 
about four years. The educational curriculum was therefore unrealistic because 
it assumed that the child would remain in school for a longer period of time 
than he or she actually did. It was not until the Puerto Ricans took over as 
chief educational administrators that a philosophy of education was adapted to 
the specific needs and conditions of Puerto Rican life. 

The most glaring error, and the one which created the gravest problem, was 
the imposition of English as the language of instruction. Spanish, the school 
child's mother tongue, was taught as a special subject v Although the aim was 
to make the population bi-lingual, it was unrealistic for c^everal reasons. 
Insular salaries were too low to attract American teachers in sufficient numbers 
and too few Puerto Ricans learned English well enough to teach in that medium,, 
to say nothing of teaching it as a subject. Host pupils had no occasion to use 
English outside the classroom and nearly 80% of the school children did not 
remain in school beyond the fourth grade. The consequence of this mistake was 
that most children left school before they had really mastered either English 
or Spanish. 

In 1915 the error v<5i.s finally recognized and Spanish was restored as the 
medium of instruction in the primary grade?.. In 19U9 it was restored at all 
public school levels. However, the damage had been done and compulsory bi- 
lingualism distorted the educational process, as well as the mother ton^e, 
for almost half a century. Today all public schools teach in the Spanish medium 
while English is taught as a special subject from the first grade. Emphasis is 
being placed on using the methodology for teaching English as a second language. 

In spite of the above, all should not be viewed as catastrophic in the United 
States' assumption of responsibility for Puerto Rican education. Since 1900, 
education has received a large portion of the total budget — about 30% since 
the 1950* s. The educational system, since 1900 has served a growing nximber of 
Puerto Rican school children, as well as adults. The number of students in 
schools rose fi^om a low of UU,681 in 1898 to 176,000 in 1920. T^e nuunber of 
teachers increased from 632 in 1900 to 1U,000 in 1960. Illiteracy was reduced 
from 66.5% in 1910 to 12.8% in 1966. 

The result of providing education to the masses has been to transmit to a 
continuously increasing segment of Puerto Rican youth the values and attitudes 
of modern culture. The initial popular indifference toward the early reforms 
gradually gave way to a widespraad interest in public, and later private, educa- 
tion as a means of economic and soci^J advancement. At first a few childt^en 
of humble origin went beyond the primary grades, but over the years the brighter 
ones reached secondary school and then the university. Exposure to secondary 
and higher education enabled these students to compete for the semi-professional 
and professional jobs that business, government and the educational system were 
increasingly able to provide, Ip this way an indigenous middle class began to 
emerga. Today education from pri..,<ary school to the university is relatively 
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more available for the school age population of Puerto Rico than for that of any 
Latin American country. Tin addition, a greater percentage of this group attends 
school and remains longer than anywhere else in Lat:in America. 

II EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TODAY 

A. Overview. The Puerto Rican Department of Education is headed by a 
Secretary of Education, who is appointed by the governor, with confirmation 
by the Senate. The island is divided into six administrative school regic^s. 
Each has a regional office which reports directly to the Secretary of Education. 
There is an Undersecretary for Administration and an Undersecretary for Programs. 
Under the latter are three assistant secretaries, one for regular education, one 
for vocational and technical education and one for educational extension programs. 
There is also an assistant secretary in charge of educational planning and devel- 
opment • 

Th^ State Education Board is a separate advisory body which represents the 
communi*:y iit large and cooperates with the Secretary of Education in the form- 
ulation of a philosophy of education and in the study and solution of basic 
educational problems. ^ 

The total operational budget for the 1972-73 fiscal year was $279,691,112. 
This includes appropriations from the Federal Government in the amount of 
$85,^38,595. The largest part, naturally, is devoted to regular programs of 
instruction. The Commonwealth appropriation to education represented 26.5% 
of the total budget. This does not include the University of Puerto Rico, which 
received an additional $115, 133, m? of combined Commonwealth and federal funds. 

About 80% of tht ' -ihers hold regular certification. Pre-school and elem- 
entary school teacher who hold a Normal Diploma ^ may be certified, but in the 
secondary schools a bachelors degree is required for regular certification. For 
the 1970-71 school year 83.7% of the urban senior high school teachers and 68.2% 
of the rural senior high school teachers were regularly certified. 

A study prepared by the Department of Education in Puerto Rico shows an 
overwhelming increase in school enrollment between 1955 and 1970, especially 
at the senior high school level. During these fifteen years public school 
enrollment increased 7.8% at the elementary level, 66.9% at the junior high 
level and 133.2% at the sen5.or high level. Accredited private schools showed 
increased enrollments as well. 

The 6-3-3 system found in the United States predominates in the public 
school system* especially in urban areas. In 1970, out of a total of 585 urban 
schools » 53U were organized along these lines. Schools in the rural areas are 
more varied in their organization. There were only five schools classified as 
"rural" which graduated 12th graders. 
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B. Primciry, Ihoiiaary education is six years in length. Some schools are 
overcrowded at this level and therefore follow the ''double enrollment" system, 
whereby a teacher is responsible for two groups during the school day in the 
same classroom » one in the morning and the other in the afternoon. 

C. Secondary Education, Although there are many more students enrolled 
in the public secondary school system in Puerto Rico than the private schools, 
most of those who come to the mainland to fiurther their education come from 
private schools. Even though the preponderance of applicants froiP Puerto Rico 
have such a background at present, the increased demand for higher education 

by Puerto Ricans would indicate that sooner or later mainland admissions officers 
will be reviewing an increasing number of qiialified applicants from the public 
secondary system. There is a prevailing opinion now that only private school 
graduates from Puerto Rico are qualified enough to study on the mainland. This 
does not appear to be true. There are some high quality publicly supported 
senior high schools which graduate students who are as competitive as those from 
the private schools. 

Although the following list is hardly complete, some of the public senior 
high schools of high academic quality are: Arsenic Martinsz in Aguada; Dr. 
Agustin Stahl in Bayaroon; Kiguel de Cervantes in Bayamon; Margarita Janer in 
Guaynabo;; Eugenic Maria de Hostos in Mayaguez; Ponce High School in Ponce; Dr. 
Manuel de la Pila in Ponce; Juan Jose Osuna in Urb. Baldrich, Rio Piedras; and 
Central High School in Santurce. 

Then, there are special schools which fit neither into the strictly public 
nor private category, such as the University High School, which is the labora- 
tory school for the Department of Education at the University of Puerto Rico 
in Rio Piedras. Another e>:ample is CROEM (Ceit&tO de OpoKtiJUUxladu EdacatlviU 
dt Mojyaguez) ^ in Mayaguez. This is a federally supported boarding school which 
enrolls disadvantaged bright students from all over the island. Students are 
selected on the basis of having done well in their previous schooling. CROEM 
provides special teachers, special programs and individualised teaching. Many 
of the students are especially talented in mathematics and the sciences « 

The new public school curriculum has provided for introductory courses in 
Biology, ChMnistry and Physics as an alternative to ninth grade General Science. 
The senior high curricultun includes three years of English, three years of 
Spanish, Xmo years of Natural Science, two years of Mathematics (one year of 
Geometry, a half year of Advanced Algebra and a half year of Trigonometry; 
Algebra is taken in the ninth gra le) , two years of Social Science (one year of 
Hoj?ld History, a half year of Puerto Rican history and i\ half year of United 
States history; first year World History >rr taken in the ninth grade), an 
elective course in Art^ Music or an advanced academic course. The student nucc 
have earned 20 units from grades 9 - 12 in order to graduate. However, if the 
student has earned 18 units from grades 9-11 and has an average of 3*5 by the 
end of the Uth grade, he or she oan graduate at that time. 
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The private schools are numerous, mainly denominational with a preponderance 
being Catholic* Some of the most well known private schools which are not 
Catholic in sponsorship are the Methodist run Robinson School in Santurce, 
The Episcopal Cathedral School in Santurce, the non-denomination Antilles School 
in Fort Buchanan and St* Johns School in Santurce* This is by no means a com- 
prehensive list* Most, if not all, of the private schools cater largely to the 
middle and upper classes, although there are several now which are offering 
scholarships to disadvantaged students who are academically promising. 

The curriculum of the average private school offers a college preparatory 
program which would cover the entrance requirements of almost any mainland 
university. However, in several schools advanced coiirses in Mathematics and 
the sciences are lacking and languagis offerings are generally limited to Spanish, 
English and French. Thus, one might say th^i: there may be quality but not 
quantity* 

Most of the private schools haye a bi-lingiial approach in their teaching* 
However, the type of bi-lingualism varies* Some schools teach in Spanish but 
use English texts* Others teach both in Spanish and English and use both Spanish 
and English texts* Some use English texts, but explain them in Spanish* Often 
it depends on whether the teacher is from Puerto Rico or the mainland* However, 
the end product is a student who is truly bi-lingual somewhat similar to the 
Latin Am^erican student who has attended an English medium school In his home 
country . 

D* Higher Education* Until the occupation by the United States, there was 
no facility in Puerto Rico which offered education at the college or university 
level* This was soon remedied with the founding of the University of Pwerto 
Rico in 1903 in Rio Piedras (San Juan)* The University of Puerto Rico is now 
the designated land grant college for the Commonwealth. Today, higher education 
consists of the one public university system and six private colleges and univer- 
sities* They offer bachelors and graduate degrees as well as associate axtli 
diploma programs* All are presently accredited by the Middle States Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools (1973), with the t.xception of World University, 
founded in 1966. 

Institutions of higher learning are increasing rapidly. By the time this 
report is published, some of the two year colleges will be offering four year 
pTOgrams and new two year colleges will have been established. In 19S9 there 
were 2<f,5ri9 students enrolled In colleges or universities in Puerto Rico* By 
1968 the figure had more than doubled, to 52,043,. Opportunity for higher 
level education can hardly keep up Kith the demand* 

The largest number of students can be found in the various branches of the 
public University of Puerto Rico, while the private universities are making great 
efforts to accoonodate those' who wish to or oust attend other institutions. Thus, 
while in 1959 the ratio was three to one in favor of r iroUaient at the University 
of Puerto Rico, in 1968 the ratio had changed and was two to one. However* there 
is a concerted effort on the part of the University of Puerto Rico to provide 
more opportunities for public higher education at all levels. 
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!• The University of Puerto Rico . The university began as a normai 
school for training the public school teachers so desperately needed to staff 
the newly imported democratic school system. From its very beginning , there- 
fore* the University of Puerto Rico (UPR) has been strongly oriented towazxl 
professional development and it still is, even though a College of Liberal Arts 
was founded in 1910, A second campus was established in Mayaguez in 19..2 which 
was to be devoted to the agricultural and mechanical arts* Back in Rio Piedras« 
Colleges of Law and Pharmacy were established in 1913 » Business Administration 
and Tropical Medicine in 1926. a School of Social Work in 193U» a School of 
Public Administration in 1945. Schools of Medicine and Dentistry were founded 
in San Juan in 1950 and a Nuclear Research Center was established in 1957. In 
1965 the School of Planning was added to the university and a year later a 
School of Architecture. Finally, in 1972 a School of Communications was estab- 
lished. 

Modernity shows itself in the development and structure of the Univer- 
sity of Puerto Rico, which has patterned itself along the lines of the states 
of New York and California, A network of higher education facilities offers 
everything from terminal two year certificate and diploma programs to doctorates 
and post-doctora^ research. 

a. UPR — RegioY^al Colleges. Because the two main campuses of the 
university (Rio Piedras and Mayaguez) could not handle the growing number of 
qualified applicants, two year Regional Collegos were established to relieve 
the pressure. The first Regional College was established in Cayey in 1962, 
followed by one in Areclbo in 1967, Ponce in 1970, Bayamon in 1972 and Aguadilla 
in 1972. The Regional College in Cayey has been changed to a four year facility 
^nd it is expected that several other two year colleges will follow this route. 
Five new Regional Colleges are on the planning boarCs and await funding. One 
will be located in the center of the island, to serve the culturally, economi- 
cally and educationally disadvantaged. Two will be in the San Juan area, one 
in Guayama and one in the southwest part of the island* 

When the Regional Colleges wwe founded, the goal was to prepare students to 
continue at a four year institution. Now, three general types of programs are 
offered: 1) terminal certificate programs, 2) two year Associate of Arts programs 
axA 3) transitional programs f^tt those interested in continuing on to a fo\ir year 
institution. To attend a UPR-Regional College does not guarantee admission to 
one of the university's four year programs. However, the tmivcirsity does give 
priority in transfer admissions to Regional Colleg«t gri^duates. The best get 
admitted while the less academically able nay transfer into one of the private 
colleges or universities on the island, or go abroad. 

In 1971-72 there wwe ^6,370 students enrolled in the entire public univer- 
sity systOB. In June 1972, seven doctorates were conferred, 672 Meters degrees $ 
H,<^66 bachelors de^c^es, 1,190 certificates and diplomas, 109 degrees in Law, 
70 in Medicine and 35 in Dentistry. About 3S% of the students wisre on scholarship. 
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b. The Rio Piedras Campxis. Only the best gain admission to the 
foi\r year divisions of the University of Puerto Rico. Thus, at Rio Piedras, 
although 2<4% of the applicants were from private schools and 7<4% were from the 
public school system, 72% of the private school candidates were granted admis* 
sion^ as opposed to 28% of the public school candidates, llince vhe number of 
public school candidates is so much higher than private school aipplicants, even 
though the percentages are heavier on the private school side, in sheer nxirobevs 
the student body is still predominantly from the public sector. 

The student at Rio Piedras must first fulfill the two year General 
Studies requirement. If he does well, he may then apply once again to the 
faculty of his choice. To fulfill the General Studies requirement, thp( student 
must have earned 12 credits in English, 12 credits in Physics and Biological 
Sciences, 12 credits in Humanities, 6 credits in Social S ience, 12 credits in 
Spanish, 3 credits in Basic Mathematics and an optional 6 credits in Social 
Science. 

Thus, admission to the University of Puerto Rico at Rio Piedras 
does not automatically mean that the student will be able to follow the progr2un 
of his original choice » In order to be admitted to the chosen faculty (major 
field), the student must have completed his two years in General Studies !fith 
a 1.6 average or above, except in the Natural Sciences and Business Administre- 
tion, where the average must be higher. However, if the student completes the 
General Studies program and does not gain admission his cho^jen faculty, he 
can shop around for another faculty which may have £*ooa for ^im, or he can wait 
a year and try again. A final option would be to transfer to cne of the private 
universities. 

c. The Mayaguez Campus . In 1972 there were 9,UU0 studentn on the 
Hayaguez caucus of the university. Of these students, 39.1% were from the public 
schools and 66.7% came from private schools. However, there had been aba it 
22,000 applicants from the public school system and only 3,000 from private 
schools. Again, the percratages belie the numbers. The quality of the school 
seems crucial in admii^sion to the university. All students who applied from 

the prestigious 'San Ignacio de Loyola were admitted because th^ were so success* 
ful on the entrance examinations. Out of the ^9 applicants fron University High 
School, 34 were admitted and of the 147 applicants from CROEM 105 were admitted. 

The criteria used for admission, referred to as the "index" is a 
wOMibination of the aver^^ge of the results of the college entrance examinations 
(sfie "Special Charicteristics and Quality Factors") and the high school average. 
Only those in the tup 35% can be admitted » but even this is a problemt as there 
are usiially more who fall within this category than there are places. With re- 
gard to transfers, top priority is given to qualified graduates of the Regional 
Colleges. 

2. Inter-American University. This is Puerto Rico's second oldest 
univex^ity. It was founded by a Presbyterian missionary in 1912 as the Poly* 
technic Institute of Puerto Rico in San German. In 1951 the name was changed 
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to Inter-American University. Today the university has two four year cainpuses 
and eight two year Regional Colleges. The four year cainpuses (which also include 
graduate and professional programs) are in Sdvi German (in the southwest part of 
the island) and Hato Rey (the San Juan area). The Regional Colleges are located 
in Bayamon, Agi^adilla, AreciLo, Fajardo, Guayamaj Ponce, Barranquitas and at 
Kv^ey Air Force Base. 

In 1972 there were 1500 students on all the campuses* Puerto Ricans 
comprise 90% of the student body and 19% come eitaer from the mainland or are 
foreign students, mainly from the Caribbean and from Latin America. 

Admission criteria are based on high schcol grades, the English Schol- 
astic Aptitude Test or the Spa'iish SAT — Pmeha dz AptUud Acadmica (PAA) 
plus ESLAT (English as a Second Language Achievement Test). ESLAT is used for 
English placement purposes. Credit is given for English CEEtJ AdV€»7»ced Placement 
examinations if the student scores three or above. Three credits are given for 
each subject, (See "Special Characteristics and Quality Factors" for more infor- 
mation on these exa)?.«nations« ) 

The Hato Rey campus is non-residential, most of its students come from 
the public schools and are mainly from low income backgrounds. This campus is 
professionally oriented, with about **8% of its students in the field of Education 
and about 50% in Business Administration. The San German campus is more residen- 
tial in nature and students are enrolled in a wider variety of programs. 

Regional Col^e^es were established by Inter*American University because 
of the increasing demand for higher education. They offer associate degrees 
and transfer programs for four year colleges. Host of the Regional College 
students are in the transfer program, which provides two years of general educa- 
tion. 

::iglish as a Second Language is required of all except those who pass 
a special lAU English Proficiency Examination. Students on the Hato Ray campus 
appear to be more exposed to Engli:ih outside the classrocxn than at most other 
Puerto Rican universities. This is partly due to the fact that there are many 
mainland Puerto Ricans attending this "^pus because of the large number of bi* 
lingual courses offered. 

Many lAU graduate^ go on to graduate schools on the maixOandt although 
a few go to Spain and Mexico, as well. 

i. The University College of the Sact^ Heart* Known 5ji Spanish as 
CottQic UMVVUlt/VUo det So^^uxdo Conozon, this institution was the third college 
to be founded in Puerto Rico* Originally established in J.93S as a Catholic 
college for girls, it is now in the process of becoming a co-educational institu- 
tion. In 1970 a junior college divisiou was established, located on the same 
canpus as the four year college, in the San Juan area« Now the junior college 
is CO- educational and in the summer of 1973 the four year r^c^lege will also 
become co-ed. With the founding of the junior college, the enrollment increased 
from 500 to 2,000. The type of student attending Sacred Heart has also changec. 
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Previously this college was mainly for girls from private secondary schools on 
the island- Now the student body comes from a variety of private and public 
schools and range from academically very good to marginal. The college is in 
the process of establishing remedial courses so that its junior college transfers 
will be able to handle the work of the four year division. 

Admission is handled separately for the two and four year divisions, 
with nigher admission standc rds being demanded of those who will ent:er directly 
into the tour year division. 

Courses are given in Spanish and in English in almost eveiy faculty. 
Thus, students must be able to study in the English language in order to earn 
the bachelors degree. 

4. Catholic University. The Catholic University of Puerto Rico is a 
CO- educational institution, located in Ponce, and founded in 1948. Affiliated 
from its beginning with the Catholic University of America, it now holds an 
absolute charter from the Board of Regents of the University of the State of 
New York and is accredited by the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

The majority of the 5,000 full time students come from the pxiblic 
schools. There are only a few private schools in the Ponce area. The language 
of instruction is Miinly Spanish, although some courses are taught in English. 
Most of those who go on to graduate study do so at the University of Puerto Rico 
or enter into graduate programs of the Catholic University Itself. 

Since its inception the Catholic University has broadened its curricula 
from basic programs in Arts and Sciences, Education and Business Administration 
to multiple programs Intended to give basic training for most of the professions. 
Graduate programs are offered in Education and Law. ^ 

The university operates seven extension centers in various Puerto Rlcan 

cities. 

5. Other Colleges and Universities. Puerto Rico Junior College is a 
private, co-educational institution off^ering occupationaJ. and liberal arts 
courses in two and three year programs. The college was founded in 1949 in the 
San Juan area. Today there are three campuses in and around San Juan. The 
college ha.^ four major academic divisions: 1) Arts and Sciences,, 2) Educational 
and Library Science, 3) Business and 4) Health Sciences. It is planned that the 
college will become a four year institution in the near future. In 1972, the 
college graduated 525 students. 

Bayamon Central University was previously one of the Catholic University 
extension centers, but in 1970 it became a separate institution. It offers 
bachelors degrees in Buslr/;ss Administration, A:^ts and Sciences Md Education. 
Associate degrees are offered in Business Administration, Secretarial Science, 
Arts and Elementary Education. 
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World University, whose formal title is International Institute of the 
Americas t was founded in 1966 and now enrolls about 1»000 students on three 
campuses: Hato Rey, Bayamon and Ponce. 



Ill SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS 

Two students from Cornell made the following statements in October 1972 in trying 
to characterize the condition of the island Puerto Rican attending a mainland 
university: 

"I believe that Puerto Ricans should not be considered as foreigners as 
such, yet we must remember that there exist cultural different Admis- 
sions should be handled as in the mainland, but taking into accoxint 
slight difficulties that way arise due to this cultural difference and 
upbringing," 

"The fact that Puerto Ricans have an American passport that is under the 
jurisdiction of the U.S. governments does not make them American citizens* 
Military service, Social Security and Federal Aid are some of the other 
elements in common with the U.S. citizen. However, the facts that separate 
Puerto Ricans as separate entities are more powerful than those that tend 
to unite them. We do not vote in presidential elections, we do not pay 
taxes, etc. But much more than that, the question of nationality arises. 
A nation is not detovnnined (formed) by a handful of official papers. It 
is rather a group of people who speak the same language (no Puerto Rican 
speaks English at home), share coimaon religious beliefs, have similar 
culinary tastes and have particular practices that separate them from 
other groups of people with other manifestations of the same concepts. 
In one word, Puerto Ricans and Americans are different because of their 
tradition...." 

A third student at Cornell characterized F erto Rican students as "a similar 
but different species". This cepaules what is special about Puerto Ricans. 
They are similar enough so that they are Americans, products of an American 
educational syctem and thus bandied by admissions offices throughout the main* 
land as Americans • This is as it should be. Ho^iever, they are a "different 
species" and this* too, should be recognized and dealt with, both in the admis* 
sions process and after the student has enrolled on campus. 

A. Adbnisslons . In October amd November 1972 approximately 20 Puerto Rican 
students were asked to ccwsent on how accurately they felt their admission 
requests to mainland universities had been handled. These students had applied 
to a number of schools and we» e presently enroll^ in a variety of schools. 
Although most students indicated that ^ome errors had occurred, their experience 
was that in most casea they were dealt %rith in a realistic manner. It was clear, 
however » that there is still a lack of complete understanding among admissions 
officers as to bow to handle the Puerto Rican applicant from the Caribbean. 
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The following should be noted: 

1. Identificatio n by Name; The Spanish name system prevails in 
Puerto Rico. Thus, the student may have two family names on the application 
form, '^he first family name is the one by which he should be identified. The 
secon^^ family namo is his or her mother^ s ma'^en name. Also, one cannot assume 
either social or cultural background, or Ilnglioh language ability, b/ a student's 
name. An English sounding name may belong to a student who is linguistically 
and culturally Spanish, while a Spanish name may belong to a student who is 
totally fluent in English and may speak little Spanish. 

2, Minority /Majority Identification; Puerto Rican applicantjs from the 
Caribbean are NOT "minority" students, as we tend to use that torm today. They 
should not be considered the same as the Puerto Rican student who has grown up 
in one of the large mainland cities. It is a common mistake among mainland 
admissions officers to send their "minority" recruiter to the island. While 
this hapless recruiter .lay feel he is on a mission of mercy, his visit is tak«n 
either as an insult by his Puerto Rican hosts or cynically, in that the students 
will be T^resented for scholarship assistance even though they and their coun- 
selors know full well they are not "minority" students. 

The island Puv.rto Rican is proud of his heritage, has dignity » feels 
that he is first class citizen and has grown up in an atmosphere where he 
belongs. He docs not have tae "second class citizen" feeling which prevails 
among his Puerto Rican brethren on the mainland, and cannot identify with them. 
This does not rAean that an island Puerto Rican may not have leg;40^imate financial 
need. It only means that they should be considered on thWc^c^Shr merits, with 
their own special characteristics. They do not fall into the "minority" programs 
which exist in so many mainland colleges and universities, either in the admis«* 
sions or advising sense. 

3. Air Mail ; Since Puerto Rico is so far away, and is an island « all 
application material should be sent by air mail. The postal rates are the same 
as for the mainland, and it takes several weeks for mail to reach the island by 
sea. 

4, Financial Aid: As should be obvious fron the text, Puerto Ricans 
are technically not foreign students, but rather United States citizens. Thus, 
they are eligible for the same types of financial aid programa as the mainland 
applicanta, who acta not in the "minority" category. 

B. English Proficiency* As indicated previously in the text, education is 
bi-lingual in Puerto Rico. The private secondary schools use both English and 
Spanish in the teaching medium and in the texts. The public schools use Spanish 
medium, but teach English as a second language, using ESL methodology. Texts 
may be in either language. Study at the Institutions of higher learning is also 
bi-lingual. It Is the opinion of most secondary school college counselors and 
other educators, well as Puerto Rican students who have been studying on the 
mainland, that TOEFL should not be required of the Puerto Rican applicant. An 
exception may be made with the public secondary school applicant, should there 
be one, as he or she has had less experience with the English language. 
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The main problem the Puerto Rican will have after coming to the mainland 
will be in listening comprehension and t-;cpression in the North American vernac- 
ular • This tends to dj^i^f: ish with t vine, however. The stu^^-^nt may have some, 
but not as much difficult^', with tex's and can usually haudle English conposi- 
tion well enough. It should be recalled that in speaking of applicants from 
Puerto Rico, we are generally speaking of pi?ivate or special secondary school 
students and transfer or graduate students from the higher educational system. 

There is a limited number of p\iblic secondary school applicants now. It 
should be noted, however, that these students wo^.ld be somewhat differ 3nt in 
their ability to handle the English language. They may be good in grammar, 
and reasonably good in listening comprehension, but their exposure to the 
language is more limited. A good grade in English indicates good written abil- 
ity and reading comprehension, but not necessarily good listening comprehension. 
Public school students should take '^CLrL unless they have spent ceveral years 
on the mainland. This is a distinct possibility, considering the mobility of 
Puerto Ricans between the island and the mainland, es[^cially among these students. 

Testing. In order to obtain entrance into Puerl'^ Rican universities, 
the applicant will sit for the Spanish SAT excunination iPxatba AptUud 
Acadmica PAA). This test, developed by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, is not a translation or an adaptation of the English language Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. It was designed along the lines of the latter, but the itcin:> 
were developed directly in Spanish by a group of examiners from Puerto Rico , 
Latin America and the Un:Ited States* 

The scores on the Pf A are reported on a scale ranging from 200 to 800. 
However, even though the scale is sJjn:llar to the English version, the scores 
are not automatically equivalent. On the contrary « since oue is in Spanish 
and one is in English, it is to be expected that a Puerto Rican would score 
Ic^er on the English version than on the PAA (commonly referred to as SAT in 
Puerto Rico, which may confuse a recruiter). A recent study by WilliaxQ Angoff 
and Christopher Modu of the Educational Testing Service has shown that the PAA 
and SAT scores can be equated and a table has been prepared which enables the 
admissions officer to predict how well a student might perform on one test If 
he takes the other. By vising the tables ^ the admissions officer can take the 
PAA scores and find out whac ^he probable score would be on the English language 
SAT. However, such a study should not be taken as the last vrord, and the equiv- 
alencies are proba?>ilities at best. Copies of the study can be obtained from 
the regional offices of the College Entrance Examination Board. 

Many Puerto Rican applicants are willing to take the English version of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. The scores will probably be lower than those on the 
PAA» Cue to the bi-lingual background and different culture bias of the applicant. 
This should be taken into account. 

There are other standardized tests offered by the College Board in Puerto 
Rico which should be mentioned. The English as a Second Language Achievement 
Test (ESLAT) was developed by the College Board at the request of the universi- 
ties in Puerto Rico that wanted an estimate of the applicant's knowledge of 
English grammar and reading comprehension. This test is closely related to the 



curriculum for the teaching of English i.. public schools of Puerto Rico. 
Scores are reported on a scale of 200 to 800. 



The Mathematics and Spanish Achievement Tests were developed to meet the 
requirements of Puerto Rican institutions. They were designed to measure th^ 
candidate's knowledge of mathematics and the vernacular as taught in Puerto 1 aj. 
Consequently, they are not the equivalent of the College Board Achievement Tt • 
given on the mainland in these subjects v Scores are reported on a scale of T 
to 800. 

More information on all these tests can be obtained from the College Entrance 
Examination Board, Apartado 127 5, Hato Rey, ^uerto Rico 00919. 

D. Social and Cultural Factors . Although this report is devoted to an 
analysis of the educational systems of the Caribbean it seems only fair to mi 
tion what happens to the Puerto Rican student who enrolls in a mainland unive : 
sity. The r^iason for this is that the Puerto Rican is, in a sense, both Amer a: 
and foreign. Many assumptions are now being made about the island Puerto Ricc . 
which should be qualified. One has already been noted, i.e. that the Caribbe^ 
Puerto Rican should not be tr'jated in the same manner as a Puerto Riean studer- 
from the mainland. 

The Puerto Rican is a Latin by tradition, cultur.^. , and temperament who happens 
to hold American citizenship with some, although not all, of its privilege . He 
grows up in a society in which he is a first class citizen. Of the twenty island 
students who were surveyed in the Fall 197?, well over half indicated that 
although they agreed that they should be treated as American in the admissions 
proce;":S, once they came to their respective campuses, they felt like and identi- 
fied with the foreign student from Latin America. More than fifteen indicated 
that they would like to be the responsibility of whoever acts as the Foreign 
Student Adviser on a given campus. They wanted to know all about the activities 
of the foreign students and to be included. They indicated that they had diffi- 
culty relating to Puerto Ricans from the large urban ghettos. Most of the 
Puerto Rican undergraduates have attended private or special schools whost« stu- 
dent bodies are mainly middle and upper class. It is small wonder that once in 
the United States, they begin to feel their ^-atin identity more keenly and to 
g;ravitate toward the Latin American groups, if such exist on the campus. 

One Puerto Rican graduate student who was interviewed said that ae shared an 



bian was provided with a host family, ^wa^m winter clothing, a trip to Washington, 
D.C. and other manifestations of careftft attention, the Puerto Rican received no 
such attention, even though he felt that he needed it as much as his Colombian 
friend. 

It is strongly recommended that the admissions officer provide the Foreign 
Student Adviser with a list of Caribbean Puerto Ricans who are coming to the 
campus so that the Foreign Student Adviser can assist these students in their 
initial adjustment to campus life. 
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U.S. VIRGIN ISLANDS 



I BACKGROUND 

A. General. The U.S. Virgin Islands consists of three major islands: 
St. CroiXj St. Thomas and St. John. The capital is Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas. 
The U.S. Virgin Islands — as distinguished from the British Virgin Islands — 
were purchased from the Kingdom of Denmark for $25,000,000 5 the transfer of 
sovereignty taking place on March 31, 1917. 

The islands are volcanic in origin. St. Croix is the largest, followed by 
St. Thomas and St. John (perhaps the most picturesque). They are located 1440 
miles south of New York, are sub-tropical, with a temperat\ire range of 69 - 71 
degrees farenheit and have a rainfall of about 50 inches per year. 

The islands were discovered by Columbus on his second voyage to the New 
World in 1493 and were named "Les Virgenes", reportedly after the 11,000 
martjrred virgins of St. Ursula (a religious incident recently disclaimed by 
Pope Paul). They were governed at one time or another by France, England, Spain 
and Holland before finally becoming a Danish colony. From 1773 to 1917, the 
territory, comprising 50 islands and cays, remained essentially under Danish 
control. 

Following the purchase in 1917, the U.S. government promoted a policy of 
Americanizing the inhabitants. As will be noted later in the text, this had 
a strong effect on the education of the local population. The islands were 
placed under the general control of the Navy Department, with a naval captain 
serving as governor. (This period, 1917 to 1931, was known locally as the 
battleship era.) 

United States citizenship was not bestowed upon the inhabitants until 1927, 
only after much peaceful agitation. The first of three organic acts, prescrib- 
ing the political boundaries of the unincorporated territory, was enacted by 
Congress in 1936. This set forth universal suffrage for anyone 21 years or over 
who could read and write English and stipulated a bill of rights. A Revised 
Organic .Act was adopted in 1954, under which a matching funds formula was for- 
malized between the federal and territorial government for financing essential 
governmental projects; and the Elected Governor Act of 1968 permitted the 
election of the Governor and Lieutenant Governor by the citizens of the Virgin 
Islands in the general election of 1970. Significant provisions of the above 
three acts are: a) It is prohibited to employ children under the age of sixteen 
years in any occupation injurious to health or morals or which is hazardous to 
life or limb; b) There can be no property, income or language qualifications 
nor any discrimination based on race, color, sex or religion for the right to 
vote, serve on a jury or hold office; c) No political or religious tests shall 
be required as qualification to any office or public trust other than an oath 
to support the Constitution and the laws of the United States which are appli- 
cable to the Virgin Islands , as well as the laws of the Virgin Islands , them- 
selves; d) No law shall be passed abridging the freedom of speech or of the press 
or the right of the people to assemble peacefully and to petition the government 
for the redress of grievances. 
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At the present time the right to vote and to enter into contract has been 
granted persons 18 years or older. Additionally, the people of the Virgin 
Islands are entitled to and have representation in Washington by means of a 
delegate in the House of Representatives. 

The government of the Virgin Islands is over-sized from a staffing standpoint. 
This is due to the divisions of the territory by 40 miles of sea between St. 
Thomas and St. Croix. The result is a necessary duplication of services and 
administrative supervisors. ' 

The Virgin Islands suffer from a low annual rainfall, insufficient land for 
large-scale agriculture and many of the problems inherent to insular living. 
The great dependence upon tourism, with its uncertainties and many adverse 
social influences, is the cause for much consideration of industrial diversifi- 
cation. Nevertheless, as many oil and petro-chemical companies seek to locate 
in this area, the evils of pollution and soil erosion militate as deterrent 
factors toward the shift to manufactiiring. A middle ground is being sought in 
which there will be a reduction of toiirist activities and an increase in the 
development of small industrial plants. 

The economy of the Virgir. Islands dropped to its lowest level following the 
transfer of the islands. Prohibition had much to do with this since the manu- 
facture of rum was based on the sugar cane industry. Widespread unemployment 
occurred, particularly in St. Croix. When President Hoover visited the islands 
in 1931, he labeled them an "effective poorhouse," an expression that successive 
local Republican administrations have never been able to live down. 

However, diiring the last 15 years ^ the Virgin Islands have become, compara- 
tively, the most affluent area in the Caribbean. The current per capita income 
is $2200 per annum. The population is approximately 80,000 distributed as 
follows: St. Croix — - 40,000; St. Thomas — - 38,000; and St. John ~ 2,000. 

Increased union activities in all facets of the labor market, plus the 
application of federal laws with respect to working hours and conditions, have 
been major factors in the upward movement of the working class. 

The inhabitants of the U.S. Virgin Islands are approximately 60% black, 25% 
Puerto Rican and 14% white. The white population is 'composed of three groups: 
the old Danish families, two towns of French people originally from the island 
of St. Bartholomew and the more recent State-siders. The cultural influence 
here has been largely European, superimposed on a West African ethnic background. 
Although the Danes governed the Virgin Islands for a period of 200 years, the 
prevailing language has been English. This was due to the fact that commerce, 
upon which the islands thrived, was dominated by the British. Because of the 
heavy Puerto Rican population which was imported over 30 years ago in order to 
harvest the sugar cane on St. Croix, the Spanish tongue is widespread. Thus, 
Hispanic culture also has firm roots on the islands. 
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The Americanization p-^ogram was designed to inculcate a new loyalty toward 
and understanding of the U.S. democratic system. This created a culture clash — 
a pitting of the Caribbean mix against the imported North American Protestant 
family ideal. Joanna C. Colcord, a field representative of the American Red 
Cross in the Virgin Islands, told a Senate Committee in 1936 that Americans did 
not understand the social bai^riers in the islands. It was not a question of 
straight black versus white but rather black, mixed and white entrepreneurs 
united against a class of black, mixed and white laborers. 

The average Virgin Islander was highly literate, a steady patron of the 
public libraries, an avid rciader of small newspapers and strongly addicted to 
the performing arts. Howevor, never owning much of the tillable land, and 
having unfcotunate and frus'^rrating experiences with estate owners, the Virgin 
Islander shunned this source of livelihood, looking steadfastly to the harbor 
for his or her sustenance. 

Post World War II to 1970 saw the gradual emergence of a black and .Puerto 
Rican middle income sector op all island's. This was brought about by the tour- 
ism boom no less than by the development of a new group of native professionals 
in the administrative machinei-'y of the local government. The last ten years have 
also witnessed a sharp rise in home-ownership, particularly on St. Thomas and 
St. Croix. This has tended to make people more aware of the importance of high- 
er education, less dependence upon the political machinery and they have become 
generally more conservative with respect to property rights. 

Finally, the presence of a large body of bonded workers from the East 
Caribbean, initially causing frictions among groups, has done much to bolster 
the return to the spirit of "West-Indianess" . This movement has not been with- 
out its setbacks. With the federal courts ruling that all inhabitants of the 
Virgin Islands are entitled to certain rights, whether permanent or on work 
permits, 9,500 bonded aliens present in the Islands have added severe biardens 
in the areas of housing, education and social welfare. A prevailing suggestion 
is to obtain special federal legislation granting this group permanent status 
which would then enable them to qualify for many federally-aided programs in 
the aforementioned areas. 

B. Educational. The Danish Governor von Scholten introduced compulsory 
public education in 1839 as part of his design to emancipate the slaves. From 
1853 to 1917 compulsory education was mandated for all children 6 to 13 years 
of age. During this period most schools were conducted by Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches with financial assistance from the government. 

In 1921 after the U.S. took over, a new school law provided that the public 
school system should be composed of kindergartens, graded schools, a high school, 
a night school and industrial and reform schools. However, except for the graded 
schools, these types were not given adequate maintenance or financial support. 

The literacy rate in the Virgin Islands at the time the United States made 
the purchase was 75 per cent. By the mid-1960's it. was almost 100 per cent. 
Nearly all school age children were in school, a unique experience for the 
Caribbean. However, this high rate decreased between 1960 and 1970 due to the 
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influx of approximately 12,000 aliens from the farmlands of the East Caribbean^ 
who came to the Virgin Islands to take jobs which resulted from the tourist 
boom. Between 1917 and 1940 the population of the Virgin Islands decreased by 
H% but school enrollment increased by 53 per cent. Appropriations for main 
public schools increased by 54% by the end of the r ime period. 

Education in the Virgin Islands has undergone a continuously vexing route 
since the United States acquired the territory from Denmark in 1917. The major 
blind spot has been a common one in the Americanization of controlled territor- 
ies. Instead of studying the cultural patterns of the indigenous population and 
applying an appropriate modus operandi, U.S. educators have sought, through the 
schools, to impress the body politic that the local way of life has been unsuit- 
able; that only the American way of life, with its strong accent on competition 
and materialism, is the surest road to success. This approach has been imple- 
mented and followed up by a galaxy of visiting psychologists , psychiatrists , 
social scientists and educational experts who have been continually stating and 
re-stating (with much complexity and conflict) what is necessary to be taught in 
the schools. In the process the students lost respect for their own ethnic back- 
ground and culture. 

During the last decade, however, the pendulum has swung the other way, as 
the spirit of ethno- integrity has taken roots in the Virgins ^ as elsewhere. 
Both in lower and higher education many introspective programs and projects have 
grown, seeking to give teachers and pupils alike: a) a broad appreciation of 
their West Indian heritage and how learning can be engendered through the use 
of tools and materials indigenous to the Caribbean and b) an understanding of 
the tenets and practices of U.S. education, its strong poii ^s and its unattained 
ideals and how the Virgin Islanders may progress in the way of self -actualization 
by means of the best of both approaches or philosophies. 

II EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM TODAY 

A. Overview. The U.S. Virgin Islands follows the educational system of 
mainland United States. The^ public school system is a dependent type, which is 
to say that it depends on axmual budgetary appropriations for its operation 
rather than having the authority to make real property assessments. 

The Commissioner of Education is appointed by the Governor of the Virgin 
Islands and holds this position at the Governor's pleasure. The Virgin Island 
Board of Education is a nine-man elected body whose powers are largely in the 
area of certification of teachers and scholarship grants* The Commissioner of 
Education is an ex-officio member and Executive Secretary of the Board. 

At the end of the 1972 school year, the enrollment statistics both in public 
and non-public sectors were as follows: elementary — 15,414', secondary — 
8,293; total ~ 23,707, or 31% of the entire population of 80,000 at that time. 
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Local funds spent on elementary and secondary education for the 1972 fiscal 
year amounted to $24,696,874- or approximately 20% of the annual public appropri- 
ation ($100,000,000) for all government services. School construction is fi- 
nanced by school bonds issued and supported by the local treasury* and by match- 
ing funds earmarked by the Federal Government for this purpose. 

The school year covers the period from September to June and requires 180 
school days. Of the total number of 1100 teachers, 27% are from the mainland. 
Each year witnesses a high turnover ratio among the imported teachers. 

B. Primary. The school structure in •'.he pr^lmary and elementary areas is 
K~6. Schooling is compulsory up to 16 years of age. 

Pupil-teacher ratios have been too high, but both governmental policy and 
teacher union activities have been working toward steadily reducing this ratio 
to a firm 30-1, and even lower. 

The Elementary Education Act and NDEA have provided much in the way of 
equipment, materials and textbooks. One of the results of the New York Univer- 
sity overhauling of the school system in 1964 was the establishment of ja demon- 
stration elementary school both on St. Thomas and on St. Croix. In these schools 
new teaching methods and classroom management are explored for the benefit of' 
the entire system. Project Introspection is a novel educational program of the 
Department of Education designed to promote in the elementary education curricu- 
lum the stimulation of the Virgin Islands child toward^ self -actualization. This 
involves establishment of a well-equipped learning center where teacher, super- 
visor, administrator, and student may go for assistance in finding culturally- 
relevant instruct5.onal materials in all areas of the curriculum. This supple- 
mentary service provides an opportunity to develop creative teaching approaches 
and techniques of local production, based on the Virgin Islands and the West 
Indian, cultural and historical background. Several historical and resource 
pamphlets were written and published by the Department under this program. 

There are 22 public elementary schools in the islands with a population of 
11,364 students. Additionally, there are 18 private and parochial elementary 
schools on all islands with a population of 3,426. 

Educationists are vigorously attacking the prevailing problem of poor read- 
ing and comprehension skills. A stress is also being placed on more industrial 
ai"^ts on the elementary level, on the premise that even a brilliant child should 
be taught to produce with his or her hands, as part of a well-rounded education. 

C. Secondary Education. When the United States purchased the Danish West 
Indies there was no public education on the secondary level. In 1920 the first 
step was made when public instruction was made available up to the eighth grade; 
in 1923 it was extended to include the tenth grade and finally in 1934 the 
twelfth grade was added. 

Early secondary schools wer(j mainly in the college preparatory vein. In 
1923 a separate vocational and technical school was started. By 1940 the high 
schools had enlarged and were offering training in commercial studies with a 
limited amount of vocational wotk. In the 1950 's an additional stream in voca- 
tional education was added. I 
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In 1967-68 two new schools helped to relieve the pressure on the existing 
secondary schools • St, Croix Central High School was opened with a student 
body of 700 and 50 on the faculty, Wayne Aspinwall Junior High School opened 
on St. Thomas, thus relieving the pressure on Charlotte Amalie High School, 
which at the time enrolled 1200 students. Since then a new high school has 
been opened on St. Thomas, Nazareth Bay High School. Students living on the 
island of St. John can complete nine years of education on that island, but 
if they wish to continue, they must take a half hour ferry ride to St. Thomas 
to do their senior high work. 

For the first time, in 1966-67, each senior high school had complete Physics, 
ChOTistry, Biology, and General Science labs. Secondary schools were adequately 
staffed with the exception of some areas of vocational- technical education. 

The public high schools (grades 9-12) now offer four choices in curriculum: 
College Preparatory, General Diploma, Vocational and Commercial. Course offer- 
ings in the vocational and technical line, enrolling 3,159 students, include 
Carpentry, Auto Mechanics, Electricity, Home Economics, Hotel and Restaurant 
Training, Cosmetology, Business and Office Education, Health Occupations and 
Consumer and Homemaking Education. 

Seven public secondary schools (grades 7 - 12) now exist in the territory 
with an enrollment of 6,359 students. There are 16 non-public secondary schools, 
enrolling 1,934 students. However, not all of these schools graduate twelfth 
graders. 

In June 1972 there was a total of 722 high school graduates from both public 
and non-public schools. In June 1968 the graduation figure was 426, so that 
one observes an increase of 69% in five years. Less than half of the annual 
graduation figure each year enrolls in the College of the Virgin Islands. The 
tendency is for the better student to go to U.S. mainland colleges. However, 
each year attendance at the College has been increasing, especially since it 
has received accreditation and since there are more scholarships available. 

The college preparatory curriculiom at Charlotte Amalie High School, on St. 
Thomas, may be taken as an example of the college preparation offered to the 
Virgin Island public high school student. The entire school program consists 
of six years of elementary, two years of junior high and four years of high 
school. The high school program is outlined as follows: 

9th Grade 10th Grade 

English English 

Algebra I Geometry 

General Science I , First year foreign language 
Civics (one-half year) (French or Spanish) 

Caribbean History (one-half year) i Biology 

Industrial Arts (males) World History (recommended) 
Home Economics (females) 
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11th Grade 12th Grade 



English 

Problems of Democracy (reconnnended ) 
Physics or Advanced Biology (recommended 
and often taken by college bound students , 
especially those going to the mainland) 
4th year Mathematics (select group 
usually under ten in niomber) 

To sum up, it is required to take four years of English^ two years of 
Science, two years of Mathematics, two years of Social Science, two years of 
a foreign language and one year of either Industrial Arts or Home Economics, 
Elective subjects include World History, Algebra II, Chemistry, Problems of 
Democracy, Physics, Advanced Biology, Hth year Mathematics, Junior and Senior 
Composition, Typing and Speech. 

D. Adult Basic Education. This is a federally supported program which 
enrolls both U.S. citizens and resident aliens, 18 years or over. The goal 
is to further the education of adiiLts who have not completed the 8th grade. 
Two weekly two-hour sessions are offered in reading, language arts, arithmetic 
and English. During the 1971-72 fiscal year over M-OO were eni'^olled in this 
program , 

E. Adult Continuing Education. This provides training for adults, from the 
9th to the 12th grades. High school certificates are awarded to students who 
complete the same program as that offered in the regular day courses* High 
school equivalency diplomas are awarded to those who pass an equivalency exam- . 
ination based on a national standardized test. During the 1971-72 fiscal year 
there were HOO eiu^olled in this program. 

F. Higher Education. The College of the Virgin Islands (CVl) received its 
charter on March 16, 1962 from the Virgin Islands Legislature. The College was 
founded to meet the need for higher education in the Virgin Islands and the 
Caribbean, It has since been given Land Grant status and has been accredited 
by the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

With the commencement of classes in the summer session of 1963, the doors 
were opened for a significant number of Virgin Islanders to secure at least 
part of their higher education at home. At first, only a two year associate 
program was offered, but now an entire four year baccalaureate program is 
available. A masters degree program in Teacher Education will be phased in 
during the 1973-74 academic year. 

At the outset the College entered into an arrangement with New York Univer- 
sity by which students would take their first two years at CVI and then would 
transfer to New York University to complete the requirements for their bachelors 
degree in Teacher Education. Now the College has an exchange progr»am with the 
University of Connecticut under which Elementary and Secondary Education majors 
at CVI enter that university in their third year and then return to CVI in their 
foiirth year to complete their degree requirements. 

ERIC 



English 

Algebra II (recommended and often 
taken by students who plan ro 
go to the mainland to continue 
their studies) 

U.S. History 

Second year foreign language 
Chemistry (must qualify) 
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To be considered for admission to the College ^ the candidate must have 
graduated from high school or have achieved the equivalent of high school 
graduation. The Admissions Committee determines the equivalency of high school 
graduation on the basis of information supplied by the candidate or on the basis 
of examinations given by the College. 

The basic requirement for admission to all programs is four years of English 
in high school. Those who wish to enter the four year liberal arts program must 
normally have two years of Algebra, or a year of Algebra and a year of Plane 
Geometry. 

Generally, all freshmen candidates (and transfer students for sophomore 
standing) are required to take placement examinations in English Composition, 
Mathematics and Reading. Further, all candidates for admission are urged to 
take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The College participates in the College Board Advanced Placement Program and 
may award college credit on the basis of the examination results. 

Although first priority must be given to candidates from the Virgin Islands, 
one of the missions at the time of the founding of the College was to provide an 
opportunity for further education for students from other areas in the Caribbean. 
Thus, there is a sizeable for>eign student population at the College, heavily 
from the Caribbean, but from other areas of the world as well. 

Foreign students are urged to apply well in advance of the stated deadlines 
and to make every attempt to submit authenticated photocopies of their secondary 
school credentials and an explanation of their plans to finance their education 
along with the admissions application. Five GCE's are required from British 
oriented systems. 

The College of the Virgin Islands offers both associate and bachelor degree 
programs. The two year Associate in Arts degree programs are in: Accounting, 
Business Management, Executive Secretarial Administration, Hotel and Restaurant 
Management, Nursing, Construction Technology and Police Science and Administra- I 
tion. I 

I 

The four year Bachelor of Arts degree programs are in: Business Administra- I 
tion, English, Humanities, Spanish, Biology, Chemistry, Marine and Environmental .j 
Science, Mathematics, Black Studies, Social Sciences, and Social Welfare Services. ,:\ 

■I 

III SPECIAL CHARACTERISTICS AND QUALITY FACTORS \ 

The most salient point to remeinber is that in the U.S. jVirgin Islands one 
must take into account that there is a school system in operation which evolved 
from a continental United States system, but with a constituency which is mainly \ 
Caribbean in background and culture. On paper the potential applicant may be 
taking a college preparatory program not unlike many applicants from the main- 
land but often the cultural and social orientation of the applicant is different . 
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Applicants come from varied backgrounds. They may be attending private 
schools, whose college preparatory programs are at this point in time somewhat 
more advanced than those in the public senior secondary schools. The private 
schools tend to cater to the middle and upper classes, although ther® is some 
progress being made toward admitting local talented blacks and some whites, who 
could not otherwise afford this type of education by means of special scholar- 
ship programs. The private system reflects a better economic and social dis- 
tribution in its students' population, 

The public secondary schools suffer in many instances from the problems 
encountered in some of the over-crowded schools in the large mainland cities. 
Their college bound students, although they may be innately intelligent, do not 
always come from homes which reinforce their school experiences. The large num- 
ber of students and high turnover of teachers, 'especially those who come down 
from the mainland, also affect scholastic progress of the student. The public 
school pupil cannot get all the attention that the smaller private schools can 
offer to their constituency. 

Many public secondary school students have deficiencies in English and 
Mathematics. At Charlotte Amalie High School efforts are being mad^j to decrease 
these deficiencies. College bound students are encoxiraged by their counselors 
to take optional English Composition courses as well as optional Science, Mathe- 
matics and Typing courses. 

The cultural bias of the standard U.S. college entrance examinations and 
I.Q. tests should be noted as not being entirely applicable to Virgin Island 
applicants, even to those affluent white children who have spent their whole 
lives on the islands. In the case of foreign students, one can generally depend 
on the Mathematics portion of the Scholastic Aptitude Test to give some idea of 
the student's real ability. However, since many students in the Virgin Islands 
take only two years of Mathematics, in the ninth and tenth years, by the time 
they take the test in their senior year, they have forgotten much of what they 
have learned. Thus, there seems to be more of a balance in the verbal and math- 
ematical scores than there is in the case of many foreign applicants, where the 
mathematics score is significantly higher than the verbal. 

Although the Virgin Islands is part of the United States, admissions officers 
should advise their staff to send applications and correspondence by air mail. 
Surface mail can take six to eight weeks. The air mail rate to the Virgin 
Islands is the same as that for any part of continental United States. 

For those candidates who are applying for financial aid, it should be noted 
that although family income may appear high, all children may be in a private 
schools and the very high cost of living in the Virgin Islands should be taken 
into account. Often a student will have a real financial need where family 
income, would not appear to justify such a need. 
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